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INSPIRED TALKS 


( Recobdeu by Miss S. E, * discspix ) 

Wedve^DAY. Jane 19. IB9S. 

( This Jay mcir^a the beginning of the regular teaching 
given JaiJy by Swami VioebananJa to hit Jiseiplet at 
Thousand hianJ Parif. We had not yet all assembled 
there, but the Kfasler'a heart teas elu?ays in his loor^, so 
he commenced at once to leach the three or four iijho 
Were with him. He came oft this first morning with the 
Bible in hia hand and opened to the Book of John, saving 
that since We were oB Christiana, it was proper that he 
should begin with (Ho Chrisfion scriptures. ) 

"In the beginning wes the Word, and the Word wa$ 
with Cod. and the Word was Cod." The Hindu ealla 
this Mays, the manifestation of Cod. because it is the 
power of Cod. The Absolute refiecUns through the 
universe is what we call nature. The ^'ord has two 
manifestations'.-the general one of nature, and the 
special one of the great Incarnations of God— Krishna, 
Buddha, Jesus, and Ramakrishna. Christ, the special 
manifestation of the Absolute, is known and knowable. 
The absolute cannot be known : we cannot know the 
Father, only the Son. We can only see the Absolute 
thtough the "lint of humanity," through Christ. 

In the first five verses of John is the whole essence of 
Christianity; each verse U full of the profoundest 
plulosophy. 

The Perfect never becomes imperfect. !t is in the 
darkness, but is not affected by the darkness. God’s 
mercy goes to all. but is not affected by their wickedness. 
The sun is not affected by any disease of ou* eyes 
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which may make us see it distorted. In the twenty-ninth 
verse, taketh away the sin of the world" means that 
Christ would show us the way to become perfect. God 
became Christ to show man his true nature, that we too 
are Cod. We axe human coverings over the Divine : but 
as the divine hlan, Christ and we are one. 

The Triiutarian Christ is elevated above us ; the 
Unitarian Christ is merely a moral man ; neither can help 
us. The Christ who is the Incarnation of God, who has 
not forgotten His divinity, that Christ can help us. in Him 
there is no imperfection. These Incarnations are always 
conscious of their own divinity ; they know it from their 
birth. They are like the actors whose play is over, but 
who. after their work is done, return to please others. 
These great Ones axe untouched by aught of earth 5 they 
assume our form and our limitations for a time in order to 
teach us ; but in reality they are never limited, they are 
ever free. 

• • • 

Good is near Truth, but is not yet Truth. After 
learning not to he disturbed by evil, we have to learn 
not to be made happy by good. We must find that we 
are beyond both evil and good : we must study their 
adjustment and see that they are both necessary. 

The idea of dualism is from the ancient Persians.' 
Really good and evil are one,* and are in our own mind. 
When the mind is self-poised neither good nor bad affects 
it. Be perfectly free ; then nrither can affect it. and we 
enjoy freedom and bliss. Evil is the Iron chain, good is 
the gold one ; both are chains. Be free, and know once 
for all that there is no chain for you. Lay hold of the 

tKe followers of Zoroaster evlio iKet t*ie wt>oIe 

cieeiwa ho. toau ooi of two primotj prioeijJee. o« Uinf 

pnooplo ot Coo<i} aad lU etK«r ('f- 

prioripU of EvuO. 

®*^*®*r iKey ore bolti cKojoe orut prodortr of Mrye. 
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goMen chain to looaen the hold of the iron one, then 
throw both away. The thorn of eini is in our flesh ; take 
another thorn from the same bush and extract the first 
thorn ; then throw away both and be free. 

• • * 

In the world take always the position of the giver. 
Give everything and look for no return Give love, pve 
help, give service, give any little thing you can, but k^ep 
out barter. Make no conditions and none will be imposed. 
Let U9 give out of our owit bounty. )UsC as God gives to us. 

The Lord is the only t^vcr, all the world are only 
shopkeepers. Get His cheque and it must be honoured 
everywhere. 

"Cod is the inexplicable, inexpressible essence of 
love," to be known, but never defined. 

e • • 

In our tniseriet and struggles the world teems to us a 
very dreadful place, But just at when we watch two 
puppies playing and biting we do not concern ourselves at 
all, realising that it is only fun and that even a sharp nip 
now and then will do no actual harm, so all our struggles 
are but play in God's eyes. This world is all for play 
and only amuses Cod ; rrothing in it can make God angry. 

• • • 

"Mother I In the sea of life rny bark is sinking. 

The whirlwind of illusion, the storm of attachment is 
growing every moment. 

My five oarsmen (senses) are fodUh, and the helms- 
man (mind) is weak. 

My bearings are lost, my boat is sitrking. 

O Mother I Save me I" 

"Mother, Tby light slope not for the saint or the 
sinner ; it ardmates the lover and the murderer.” Mother 
is ever manifesting through all. TTie light is rtot polluted 
by what it shines on, nor benefited by it. The light is 
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ones came. Sometime, however, all will be bubbles and 
escape ; but creation, ever new. will bring new water to 
go. through the process all over again. 

Monday, June 24. ( The reading today teas from 
the Bhakti-Suiras by Ndrada.) 

" Extreme love to Cod is Bhakti, and this love is the 
real immortality, getting which a man becomes perfectly 
satisfied, sorrows for no loss and is never jealous ; knoW' 
ing which man becomes mad.*’ 

My Master used to say. ‘*Thia world is a huge lunatic 
asylum where all men are mad. some after money, some 
after women, some after name or fame, and a few after 
God. ( prefer to be mad after Cod. Cod is the philos- 
opher's stone that turns us to gold in an instant : the form 
remains, but the nature is changed.— the human form re- 
mains, but no more can we hurt or sin.** 

'■ Thinking of Cod. some weep, some sing, some 
laugh, some dance, some say wonderful things, but all 
speak of nothing but Cod.** 

Prophets preach, but the Incarnations like Jesus, 
Buddha, RamakrUhna. can give religion ; one glance, one 
touch is enough. That is the power of the Holy Ghost, 
the *' laying on of hands *' ; the power was actually trans- 
mitted to the disciples by the Master — the '‘chain of Guru- 
power." TTiat, the real baptism, has been handed down 
for untold ages. 

* Bhakti cannot be used to fulfil any desires, itself 

being the check to all desires.’* Narada gives these as 
the signs of love : " When all thoughts, all words and all 

deeds are given up unto the Lord, and the least forgetful- 
ness of Cod makes one intensely miserable, then love has 
begun.” 

"This is the highest form of love because therein is no 
desire for redprocity, which desire Is in all human love. 

* A man who has gone beyond social and scriptural 
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usage, he is a Sannyasin. When die -whole soul goes to 
Cod, when we take refuge only in God. then we know 
that we are about to get this love." 

Obey the scriptures until you are strong enough to do 
without them ; then go beyond them. Books are not an 
end-all. Verification is the only proof of religious truth. 
Each must verify for himself : and no teacher who says. 

” I have aeen. hut j^ou cannot." is to be trusted, only that 
one who says. "You can see too." All scriptures, all truths 
are Vedas, in all times, in all countries j because these 
truths are to be seen and any one may discover them 

" When the sun of Love begins to break on the hori- 
zon, we want to give up all our actions unto God : and 
when we forget Him for a moment, it grieves us greatly.” 

Let nothing stand between Cod and your love for 
Him. Love Him, leve Him. love Him ; end let the world 
say what it will. Love is of three sorts— one demands, 
but gives nothing : the second is exchange : and the third 
is love without thought of tetum—Iove like that of the 
moth for the light. 

“Love it higher than works, than Vpga, than knowl- 
edge." 

Work is merely a schooling for the doer , it can do 
no good to others. We roust work out out own problem ; 
the prophets only show us bow to work. "IVhot you 
thinl:, you become," so if you throw your burden on 
Jesus, you vrill have to tlunk of Him and thus become like 
Him. you lore Him. 

" Extreme love and highest knowledge are one." 

Out theorisirtg about God will not do ; we must love 
and work. Give up the world and all worldly things, 
especially while the " plant " is tender. Day and night 
think of Cod and think of nothing else as far as posrible. 
The daily necessary thoughts can all be thought through 
Cod. Eat to Him. drink to Him. sleep to Him. tee Him 
in all. Talk of God to othets ; this is most beneficial. 
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Get the mercy of Cod and of Hi* greatest children ; 
t)ie*e are the two chief way* to Cod. The company of 
these children of light is very hard to gel ; five mirrute* in 
their company will change a whole life : and if you really 
want it enough, one will come to you. The presence of 
those who love God makes a place holy, "such is the glory 
of the children of the Lord.'* They are He ; and when 
they speak, their word* are scripture*. The place where 
they have been becomes filled with their vibrations, and 
those going there feel them and have a tendency to be* 
come holy also. 

" To such lovers there is no distinction of caste, leam- 
irrg. beauty, birth, wealth, or occupation : because all are 

His." 

Give up all evil company, especially at the begiimtng. 
Avoid worldly company, that will distract your mind. 
Give up all "me and mine." To him who ha* nothing in 
the universe the Lord come*. Cut the bondage of all 
worldly affections : go beyond lazine** and all care a* to 
what becomes of you. Never turn back to »ee the result of 
what you have cL?ne. Give aU to the Lord and go on and 
think not of it. The whole soul pours in a continuous 
current to Cod : there is no time to seek money, or name, 
or fame, no time to think of anything but God : then will 
come into our hearts that infinite, wonderful bliss of Love. 
Ail desires are but beads of glass. Love of Cod increases 
every moment and is ever new. to be known only by feel- 
ing it. Love is the ea»est of all, it wails for no logic, it 
is natural. We need no demonstration, no proof. 
Reasoning is limiting something by our own minds. We 
throw a net and catch aometlung, and then say that we 
have demonstrated it j but never, never can we catch 
God in a net. 

Love should be unrelated. Even when we love 
wrongly, it is of the true love, of the true bliss : the power 
is the same, use it as we may. Its very nature is peace 
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and bliss. Tbe murderer wben lie kisses bis baby forgets 
for an, instant all but love. Give up all self, all egotism ; 
get out of anger, lust, give oft to Cod. " I am not, but 
Thou art ; the old man is all gone, only Thou remainest." 
■' I am Thou." Blame none ; if evil comes, know the Lord 
is playing with you and be exceeding glad. 

Love is beyond time and space, it is absolute. 

Tu-ESDaY. June 25. 

After every happiness comes misery ; they may be 
far apart or near. The more advanced the soul, the more 
quickly does one follow the other. What we want is 
neither hoppineea nor miseip. Both make us forget our 
true nature : both arc chain*-— one iron, one gold ; behind 
both is the Atman, who knows neither happiness nor 
misery. These are slates and states must ever change ; 
but the nature of the Soul is bliss, peace, unehenging. 
We have not to get It. we have it ; only wash away the 
dross and see it. 

Stand upon the Self, then only can we truly love the 
wotld. Take a very, very high stand ; knowing out uni- 
versal nature, we must look with perfect calmness upon 
all the panorama of the world. It is but baby's play, and 
we know that, so cannot be disturbed by it. If the mind 
is pleased with praise, it will be displeased with blame. All 
pleasures of the senses or even of the mind ate evanescent; 
but within ourselves is tbe one true unrelated pleasure, 
dependent upon nothing. It is perfectly free, it is bliss. 
The more oar bliss is lOilhin, the more spintuol we arc. 
The pleasure of the Self is what the world calls religion. 

The internal universe, the real, is infinitely greater 
than the external, which is only a shadowy projection of 
the true one. This world is neither true nor untrue, it is 
the shadow of truth. “ Imagination is the gilded shadow 
of truth,” says the poet. 

We enter into creation, and then for us it becomes 

VII— 2 
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living. Things are dead in themselves ; only we give them 
li/e, and then, like fools, we turn around and are afraid 
of them, or enjoy them. But be not like certain fisher- 
women. who, caught in a storm on their way home from 
market, look refuge in the house of a florist. They were 
lodged for the night in a room next to the garden where 
the air was full of the fragrance of flowers. In vain did 
they try to rest, until one of their number suggested that 
they wet their fishy baskets and place them near their 
heads. Then they all fell into a sound sleep 

The world is our fish basket, we must not depend 
upon it for enjoyment Those who do are the Tamasas, or 
the bound. Then there are the Rajasas, or the egotistical, 
who talk always about " 1.” " I.” They do good 
work sometimes and may become spiritual But the 
highest are the Sattvikas, the introspective, those who live 
only in the Self. These three qualities. Tamas. Rajas, and 
Sattva (idleness, activity, and illumination), are in every- 
one. and different ones predominate at different limes. 

Oeation is not a " making '* of something, it b the 
struggle to regain the equilibrium, as when atoms of cork 
axe thrown to the bottom of a pail of water and rush to 
rbe to the top. singly or in clusters. Lf/c it and mail be 
accompanied by evil. A little evil is the source of life ; 
the little wickedness that is in the world is very good ; for 
when the balance is regained, the world will end, because 
sameness and destruction are one. When this world goes, 
good and evil go with it . but when we can transcend this 
world, we get rid of both good and evil and have bliss. 

There b no possibility of ever having pleasure without 
pain, good without evil ; for living itself b juit the lost 
eqiaL'bnum \lTiat we want is freedom, not Cfe, nor 
pleasure, nor good Oeation b infinite, without begirning 
arid witfiout end— the ever-inoiring ripple in an irfin-te 
lake. There are yet unrrached depths and otf ers where 
the equTbfium has been refined: but the n'ppla b aJwiys 
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progressing, iVie struggle to legam the balance is eternal. 
Life and death arc only difierent names for the same fact, 
the two sides of the one coin. Both are Maya, the inex- 
plicable state of striving at one tame to live, and a moment 
later to die. Beyond this U the true nature, the Atman. 
While we recognise a God. it ts really only the Self, which 
we have separated ourselves from and worship as out- 
side of us ; but it is our true Self all the time — the one 
and only God. 

To regain the balance we must counteract Tamas by 
Rajas i then conquer Rajas by Sattva, the calm beautiful 
state that will grow and grow until all else is gone. Give 
up bondage, become a son. be free, and then you can ' see 
the Father," as did jesos. Infinite strength is religion and 
God. Avoid weakness and slavery. You are oitly a soul, 
if you are free ; there is immortality for you. (/ you are 
free s there is a Cod, if He is free. 

• • • 

The world (or me. not I for the world, Good and 
evil ere our slaves, not we theirs, (t is the nature of the 
brute to remain where he is (not to progress) ; it is the 
nature of man to seek good and avoid evil ; it is the nature 
of God to seek neither, but just to be eternally blissful. 
Let us be Cod I Make the heart like an ocean, go beyond 
all the trifles of the world, be road with joy even at evil ; 
see the world as a picture and then enjoy its beauty, know- 
ing that nothing affects you. Children finding glass beads 
in a mud puddle, that is the good of the world. Look at 
it with calm complacency ; see good and evil as the same 
—both are merely "God's play" ; enjoy all. 

• • • 

My Master used to say. " All is God ; but tiger- 
God is to be shunned. All water is water : but we avoid 
dirty water for drinking." 

The whole sky is the censer of God. and the sun and 
moon are the lamps. What temple is needed) All eyes 
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are Thine, yet Thou hast not an eye ; all hands are 
TTune ; yet Thou hast not a hand. 

Neither seek nor avoid, lake what comes. It is liberty 
to be affected by nothing : do not merely endure, be 
unattached. Remember the story of the bull. A mos- 
quito sat long on the horn of a certain bull. Then his 
conscience troubled him and he said, "Mr. Bull. 1 have 
been sitting here a long time, perhaps I annoy you. 

1 am sorry. 1 will go away.’* But the bull replied^ "Oh 
no, not at all ! Bring your whole family and live on my 
horn : what can you do to me?" 

Wednesday, June 26. 

Our best work is done, our greatest influence is 
exerted, when we are without thought of self. All great 
geniuses know this. Let us open ourselves to the one 
Divine Actor and let f^m act. and do nothing ourselves. 
"O Arjunal I have no duty in ihe whole world/' says 
Krishna. Be perfectly resigned, perfectly uneoncemed : 
then alone can you do any true work. No eyes can see 
the real forces, we can only see the results. Put out self, 
lose it, forget it : just let Cod work, it is His business. 
We have nothing to do but stand aside and let God work. 
The more we go away, the more Cod comes in. Get 
rid of the tttle "I,” and lei only ihe great ’T’ live. 

We are what our thoughts have made us ; so take 
care of what you think. Words are secondary. Thoughts 
live, they travel far. Each thought we think is tinged 
with our own character, so that for the pure and holy 
man. even his jests or abuse will have the twist of his own 
love and purity and do good. 

Desire nothing ; think of Cod and look for no return. 

It is the desireless who bring results The begging monks 
carry reUgion to every man's door : but they think that 
they do nothing, they claim nothing, their work is uncon- 
ariously done. If they should eat of the tree of knowledge. 
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they would become egoists, and all the good they do 
would fly away. As soon as we say “I", we are hum- 
bugged all the time ; and we call it "knowable”, hut it is 
only going round and round like a bullock tied to a tree. 
The Lord has hidden Himself best, and His work is 
best : so he who hides himself best, accomplishes most. 
Conquer yoursel/ and the whole universe is yours. 

In the slate of Sattva we see the very nature of 
things, we go beyond the senses and beyond reason. The 
adamantine wall that shuts us in is egoism i we refer 
everything to ourselves, thinking I do this, that and the 
other. Get rid of this puny " I ** s kill this diabolism in 
MS ; not I, but Thou ” — say it, feel it. live it. Until we 
®ve up the world manufactured by the ego, never can 
we enter the kingdom of heaven. None ever did. none 
ever will. To give up the world is to forget the ego. to 
know it not at all— living in the body, but not o/ it. This 
rascal ego must be obliterated. Bless men when they 
revile you. Think how much good they are doing you , 
they can only hurt themselves. Co where people hate 
you, let them thrash the ego out of you and you will get 
nearer to the Lord. Like the mother-monkey, we hug 
out "beby", the world, as long as we can. but at last 
when we are driven to put it under our feet and step on 
iC.‘ then we are ready to come to God. Blessed it is to 
be persecuted for the sake of righteousness. Blessed are 
we if we cannot read, we have less to take us away 
from God. 

Enjosmient is the million-headed serpent that we must 
tread under fool. We renounce, and go on, then find 
nothing and despair : but hold on. hold on. The world 
is a demon. It is a kingdom of which the puny ego is 
king. Put it away and stand firm. Give up lust and gold 

‘ The moiher-monkey l» serjr (ood «{ het young in time of 
Mfely: but when d.nger comes, she does not scruple to throw it 
- ’ trsmpU on " 
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and fame and hold fast to the Lord, and at last we shall 
reach a state of perfect indifference. The idea that the 
gratification of the senses constitutes enjoyment is purely 
materialistic. There is not one spark of real enjoyment 
there ; all the joy there is. is a mere reflection of the true 
bliss. 

Those who give thenwelves up to the Lord do more 
for the world than all the so-called workers. One man 
who has purified himself thoroughly, accomplishes more 
than a regiment of preachers. Out of parity and silence 
comes iho word of power. 

like a Iily~stay in one place and expand your 
petals ; and the bees will come of themselves." There 
was a great contrast between Keshab Chandra Sen and 
Shri Ramakrishna. The second never recognised any sin 
or misery in the world, no evil to fight against. The first 
was a great ethical reformer, leader, and founder of the 
Brahmo-Samlj. After twelve years the quiet prophet of 
Dakshmeswar had worked a revolution not only in India, 
but in the world. The power is with the silent ones, who 
only live and love and then withdraw their personality. 
They never say me and "mine" ; they are only blessed 
in being instruments. Such men are the makers of Christs 
and Buddhas, ever living, fully identified with Cod, ideal 
existences, asking nothing and not consciously doing 
anything. They arc the real movers, the Jivanmuktas.' 
absolutely selfless, the little personality entirely blown 
away, ambition non-existent They are all principle, no 
personality. 

Tiivrsday. June 77. (The SwamI brought the New 
Tettamenl this morning and talked again on the book 
John.) 

.Mahommed claimed to be the ’'Comforter'* that 
Qinst promised to send. He considered it unnecestary to 
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claim a supcmatutal bii(h fot Jesus. Such claims have 
been common in all ages and in all countries. All great 
men have claimed gods for their fathers. 

Knowing is only relative : we can be God, but never 
^;nou) Him Knowledge is a lower state ; Adam’s fall 
was when he came to “know ” Before that he was God. 
he was truth, he was purity We are our own faces, but 
can see only a reflection, never the real thing. We are 
love, but when we think of it we have to use a phantasm, 
which proves that matter is only externalised thought.’ 

Nivritti is turning aside from the world. Hindu 
mythology says that the four first-created' were warned 
by a Swan (God HimselO that manifestation was only 
secondary . so they remained without creating. The 
meaning of this is that expression is degeneration, because 
Spirit can only be expressed by the letter and then the 
“letter killeth” :* yet pnnapte is bound to be clothed in 
mailer, though we know that later we shall lose fight of 
the real in the covering Every great teacher understands 
this and that is why a continual succession of prophets has 
to come to show us the principle and give it a new cover- 
ing suited to the times. My Master taught that religion 
is one ; all prophets leach the same, but they can only 
present the principle in a form, so they take it out of the 
old form and put it before us in a neiv one W^en we 
free ourselves from name and form, especially from a 
body— when we need no body, good or bad — then only 

' S<nre the >.no«rr can know anly bit ccRection and sot Kim- 
•tflf. be it ever uaknowab!^. So knowlcdeo la diitinct and separate 
from tbe knawer, and at aneb il la «Kternali»rd thovgbt or 
ihontKt atand.nc Qiita.de tbe kn«w«t %a a aepaiaie entity Since 
tbe knowrr eoe* by ibe name of Spirit, tbal which ir dirtinct and 
arpataie fiem it ibonld co by the name ol Muter Kcnce tbe 
Swami a«y». "Mattel »a only entemaiiaed ibombt “ 

’The four ktviercated were Sanaka. Sanandana. 
and Sanatkum&ra. 

* R.Me, 2 C«r IH. i 
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do we escape from bondage. Eternal progression is 
eternal bondage ; annihilation of form is to be preferred. 
We must get free from any body, even a "god-body.” 
God IS the only real existence, there cannot be two. 
There is but One Soul, and I am That. 

Good vvorlcs are only valuable as a means of escape ; 
they do good to the doer, never to any other. 

Knowledge is mere classification. When we find 
many things of the same kind we call the sum of them by 
a certain name and are satisfied ; we discover "facts", 
never "why." We take a circuit in a wider field of dark- 
ness and think we know something] No "why” can be 
answered in this world : for that we must go to God. 
The Knower can never be expressed ; it is as when a 
grain of salt drops into the ocean, it is at once merged in 
the ocean. 

Differentiation creates : homogeneity or sameness is 
God. Get beyond differentiation ; then you conquer life 
and death and reach eternal sameness and are in God, 
are Cod. Get freedom, even at the cost of life. All lives 
belong to us as leaves to a book : but we are unchanged, 
the Witness, the Soul, upon whom the impresrion is 
made, as when the impression of a circle is made upon 
the eyes when a firebrand is rapidly' whirled round and 
round. The Soul is the unity of all personalities, and 
because It is at rest, eternal, unchangeable. It is Cod. 
Atman. It is not life, but It is coined into life. It is not 
pleasure, but It is manufactured into pleasure. 

• • • 

Today God is being abandoned by the world be- 
cause He does not seem to be doing enough for the 
world. So they say, "Of what good is He ?’ Shall we 
look upon God as a mere municipal authority? 

All We can do is to pul down all desires, hates, 
differences ; put down the lower self, commit mental 
suicide, as it were : keep the body and mind pure and 
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}iealthy, but only as Instniments to help us to God ; 
that is their only true use. Seek truth for truth's sake 
alone, look not for bliss, It may come, but do not let 
that be your incentive. Have no motive except God. 
Date to come to Truth even through hell. 

Friday. June 28 (The erhre party went on a picnic 
}or the day and although the StOomi taught constantly, 
as he did whereoer he uras. no rioies were taken and 
no record, therefore, of u?hol he said remains. As he 
began his breakfast before setting out, howeoer, he 
remarked : ) 

Be thankful for all food, it is Brahman His universal 
energy is transmuted into our individual energy and helps 
us in all that we do. 

Saturday, Jane 29. (The Swamt came this morning 
with a Gita in his hand.) 

Krishna, the "Lord of souls," talks to Arjuna, or 
GudlkesKa, "lord of sleep" (he who has conquered sleep). 
The "field of virtue" (the baule>(teld) is this world : the 
five brothers (representing righteousness) fight the hundred 
other brothers (all that we love and have to contend 
against) : the most heroic brother, Arjuna (the awakened 
soul), is the general We have to fight all sense-delights, 
the things to which we are most attached, to kill them. 
We have to stand alone : we are Brahman, all other ideas 
must be merged in this one. 

Krishna did everything but vdlhout any attachment : 
he was in the world, but not of it. "Do all work hut 
without attachment ; work for work's sake, n ever for 
yourself." 

• * a 

Freedom can never be true of name and form : it is 
the clay out of which we (the pOts) ere made : then it is 
linnted and not free, so that freedom can never be true 
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ftf l?>^ t7n»* fvit (an r.aarr i>»v ’I »r» iirr" ■« a 

pf»l . ohJr A» li liya»^ «n t<{#At of lotm It t-'Jf'fns hfr. 

7};r wfinU utvivrr*^ i« «fj|r if-* fv!/ witS Ta-'^lKin*. ifii* 
on* lun* mdi!r by *4fijfTon »om*tifn-ry iScrr 

• re «b*<onN. kuj iKejt «>oly m-al* rbe »ob«>'fjUi'r.J bartnoey 
more fwifeci In tbe urt«er*4J m^forly if.ree id-at ifard 
out— fieerJorn. ifrenctb. *fMl Mraroen 

If >-ouf freedom biirit other* you ate r?ot free there. 
Vou mu*t r>or hurt other* 

*"To be wejW ■« to be rruterable,’ M,!ien. 

Ooin;; •««! luffeiirt; atr inte;r«r«b!y joined (Often, too. 
(he man viho laufth* mo*! >» the one «<ho »u(!et« mott ) 
**To work you fi4*e the tight, not to the fruit* thereof “ 


£vtl tKought*. (ooked at (natenally. are the diseate 
bacilli. 

Each thought it a hitle hammer blow on the lump of 
Iron, which our bedie* are. manufacluting out of it what 
we Want it to be 

\X’e are heir* to all the good thought* of the unlver*e. 
if we open ourselve* to them. 

The book is all in us. Fool, hearesi not thou? In 
thine own heart day and night U *inging that Eternal iNfusic 
— ^aehcfu'JJnondo, toham, aoham — Existence-Knowledge* 
Blisa Absolute. I am He. I am He. 

The fountain of all knowledge 5* in every one of u*. 
in the ant as in the highest angel. Real religion is one, 
but vre quaiiel with the forms, the symbols, the illustra- 
tions. TTie millennium exists already for those who find 
it ; we have lost ourselves and then think the world 
Is lost. 

Perfect strength wll have no activity in this world . 
it only is, it does not act. 

While real perfection £* orJy one. relative perfection* 
must be many. 
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Sunday. Jane 30. 

To try to think without a phantasm is to try to make 
the impossible possible. We cannot think "'mammalia" 
without a concrete example. So whh the idea of God 
The great abstraction of ideas in the world is what 
we call God 

Each thought has two parts — the thinking and the 
word ; and we must have both. Neither Idealists nor mate- 
rialists are right ; we must take both idea and expression, 
All knowledge is of the reflected, as we can only see 
our face in a mirror No one will ever know his own 
Self or God ; but we are that own Self, we are Cod 
In Nirvana you are when yon are not. Buddha said. 
“You, are best, you ate real when you are not''— when 
the little self is gone 

The Light Divine within is obscured in most people, 
it is like a lamp in a cask of iron, no gleam of light can 
shine thiough Gradually, by purity and unselhshnesa we 
can make the obscuring medium less and less dense, until 
at last it becomes ss transparent as glass Shn Rama* 
krishna was like the iron cask transformed into a glass 
cask, through which can be seen the inner light as it is. 
We are all on the way to become the cask of glass and 
even higher and higher reflections As long as there is 
a ''cask'' at all, we must think through material means. 
No impatient one can ever succeed. 


Great saints are the object-lessons of the Principle. 
But the disciples make the saint the Principle and then 
they forget the Principle in the person. 

The result of Buddha's constant inveighing against 
a personal God was the introduction of idols into India. 
In the Vedas they knew them not, because they saw God 
everywhere, but the reaction against the loss of God as 
Geator and Friend was to make idols, and Buddha became 
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an idol — so too with Jesus. The range of idols is from 
wood and Slone to Jesus and Buddha, but we must have 
idols. 

• * * 

Violent attempts at reform always end by retarding 
reform. Do not say. "You are bad” ; say only, “You 
are good, but be better.” 

Priests are an evil in every country because they 
denounce and criticise, pulling at one string to mend it 
until two or three others arc out of place. Love never 
denounces, only ambiton does that. There is no such 
thing as “righteous” anger, or justifiable hilling. 

If you do not allow one to become a lion, he will 
become a fox, Women are a power, only now it is more 
for evil because man oppresses woman : she is the fox, 
but when she is no longer oppressed, she will become 
the lion. 

Ordinarily speaking, spiritual aspiration ought to be 
balanced through the intellect : otherwise it may degener- 
ate into mere sentimentality. 

• • • 

All theists agree that behind the changeable there is 
an Unchangeable, though they vary in their conception 
of the Ultimate. Buddha denied this in toto. There is 
no Brahman, no Atman, no soul," he said. 

As a character Buddha was the greatest the world 
has ever seen ; next to him Christ. But the teachings of 
Krishna as taught by the Gila are the grandest the world 
has ever known. He who wrote that wonderful poem 
was one of those fare souls whose lives send a wave of 
regeneration through the world The human race wID 
never again see such a brain at his who wrote the Gita. 

• * • 

There is only one Power, whether rnanifesting as 
ev3 or good. God and the devil are the same river with 
the water flowing in opposite directions. 
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Monday, /uJa I. (Sfvn RomafcmKiKi DeoST,. 

Shri Ramakrishna was the* son of a very_ orthodox 
Brahmin, who would refuse even a g^ft fr^m’^any but.A 
special caste of Brahmins , neither might he work. i^T,« 
even be a priest in a temple, nor sell books nor serva.^^ 
anyone. He could orJy have *' what fell from the skies 
(alms) and even then it must not come through a "fallen 
Brahmin. Temples have no hold on the Hindu religion . 
if they were all destroyed reKgion would not be afiected 
a grain. A man must only build a house for " Cod and 
guests," to build for himself would be selhsb , therefore 


he erects temples as dwelling places for God 

Owing to the extreme poverty of his family, Shri 
Ramalurishna was obliged to become in his boyhood n 
priest In a temple dedicated to the Divbe Mother, also 
called Prakriti, or Kail, represented by a female figure 
standing with feet on a male Bgure, indicating that until 
Maya lifts, we can know nothing. Brahman is neuiett 
unknown and unknowable, but to be objectified He covers 
Himself with a veil of Maya, becomes the Mother of the 
Universe and so brings forth the creation. The prostrate 
figure (Shiva, or Cod) has become Shava (dead, or lifeless) 
by being covered by Maya. The Jnani says. " I will un- 


cover God by force " (Advaitism) ; but the dualist says. 

1 will uncover Cod by praying to Mother, begging Her 
to open the door to which She ^one has the key." 

The daily service of the Mother Kali gradually awaken- 
ed such intense devotion in the heart of the young priest 
that he could no longer carry on the regular temple wor- 
ship, so he abandoned his duties and retired to a small 


woodland in the temple compound, where he gave him- 
self up entirely to meditation. These woods were on the 
bank of the river Canges : and one day the swift current 
bore to his very feet just the necessary materials to build 
him a little enclosure. In this enclosure he stayed and 
Wept and prayed, taking no thought for the care of his 
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body or for augbt except his Divine Mother. A relativ 
fed him once a day and watched over him. Later cam 
a Sannyasini. or lady ascetic, to help him find hi 
" Mother.” Whatever teachers he needed came to hin 
unsought ; from every sect some holy saint would comt 
and offer to teach him and to each he listened eagerly 
But he worshipped only Mother ; all to him was Mother 

Shri Ramahri^na never spoke a harsh word again*' 
anyone. So beautifully tolerant was he that every seel 
thought that he belonged to them He loved everyone. 
To him all religions were true. He found a place fot 
each one. He was free, but free in love, not in ' thunder. 
The mild type creates, the thundering type spreads. Paul 
was the thundering type to spread the light.' 

The age of St. Paul, however, is gone ; we ate to be 
the new lights for this day. A selhadjusting organisation 
is the great need of our time. When we can get one. 
that will be the last religion of the world. The wheel most 
turn, and we should help it. not hinder. TTe waves of 
reli^ous thought rise and fall, and on the topmost one 
stands the " prophet of the period " Ramakrishna earoe 
to teach the religion of today, constructive, not destructive. 
He had to go afresh to Nature to ask for facts and he got 
scientific religion, which never says ‘'befieve, ' but see ; 
*' I see, and you too can see.” Use the same means and 
you will reach the same vision. Cod will come to every- 
one, harmony is within the reach of all. Shri Rama- 
krishna's teachings are the pit of Hinduism ; they 
were not peculiar to him. Nor did he claim that they 
were : he cared naught for name or fame. 

He began to preach when he was about forty ; but 
he never went out to do it. He waited for those who 
wanted hi* teachings to come to him. In accordance vdth 
Hindu custom, he was married by his patent* in 0*'!^ 

‘ And it k»4 SAtd ty SOMif llv*l K>m- 

nlf w*a • Lisd of St. Fast to An Rsmskritfio*. 
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youlh to n iittle giil of fivt, wKo ietnain«l at horae witK 
her family in a distant village, unconscious of the great 
struggle through which her young husband was passing. 
When she reached maturity, he was already deeply 
absorbed in religious devotion She travelled on foot 
from her home to the temple at Dak^ineswat where he 
was then living, and as aoon as she saw him she recog- 
nised what he was, for she herself was a great soul, pure 
am! holy, who only desired to help his work, never to 
drag him down to the level of the Crihastha (householder) 

Shn Ramskrtshna is worshipped in India as one uf 
the gre.rt Incarnations and his birthday is celebrated ibere 
as a religious festival 

• • • 

A curious round stone ts the emblem of Vishnu, the 
omnipresent Each morning a pnest comes in. offers 
sacrifiee to the idol, waves incense before it, then puts it 
to bed and apologises to God for worshipping Him in 
that Way, because he can only conceive of Him through 
an image or by means of some material obiect. He 
bathes the idol, clothes it. and puts his divine self into the 
idol '■ to make it alive," 

• • • 

There is a sect which says. '' It is weakness to wor- 
ship only the good and beautiful, we ought also to love 
and worship the hideous and the evil." Tills sect prevails 
all over Tibet, and they have no marriage, in India 
proper they cannot esist openly, but organise secret 
societies No decent men will belong to them eacept sab 
rose Thrice communism was tried in Tibet, awl thrice 
it failed. They use Tapes and with immense success as 
far as power is concerned. 

Tapes means literally " lo bom '* It is a kind of 
penance to " heat " the higher narure. It is aometimes in 
the form ef a sunrise to sunset vow, such as repealing 
Om all day incessantly. These actions will produce a 
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ccrtnin power tliai you oin convert into any /orm 
w«h. *pifitu.-«} or tDAterinI. 77ii» kIm of Tapa* penetr; 
the whole of Hindu rrficion The hfindtu even wy t 
Cod made Tapa* to create the world. It is a mental 
rfrument with which to do everythifrg “ Everything 
the three worlde can be caught by Tapaa." 

• a • 

People who report about aect* with which they j 
not in sympathy are both conscious and unconscious Ila 
A believer in one sect can rarely see truth in others. 

A great OKakta (Honuman) once said when ask 
what day of the month it was. “ Cod is my eternal da 
no other date I care for." 

Tuesday. July 2. (The Dicirte .Ue/Aer.) 

Shaktas worship the Universal Enerc' as Mother, t 
sweetest name they know . for the mother is the Mght 
ideal of womanhood in India. When Cod is worshlppi 
as "Mother.'’ as Love, the Hindus call it the "rigl 
handed " way. and it leads to spirituality but never 
material prosperity. Vllien Cod is worshipped cn H 
terrible side, that is. in the "left-handed" way, it leai 
usually to great material prosperity, but rarely to spiritua 
ity : and eventually it leads to degeneration and th 
obliteration of the race that practises it. 

Mother is the first manifestation of power and i 
considered a higher idea than father. With the nam 
of Mother comes the idea of Shakti. Divine Energy an 
oiruiipotence, just as the baby believes its mother to b 
all-powerful, able to do anything. TTie Divine Mother i 
the Kundalini {" coiled up " power) sleeping in us 
without worshipping Her we can never know ourselves 
All-mercifuI, all-powerbil, omnipresent are attributes o 
Divine Mother. She is the sum total of the enernr in thi 
universe. Every marufe^ation of power in the universe i 
“ Mother." She is life. She is intelligence. She is Love 
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She is in ihe universe yet separate from it. Sl.e is a 
person and can be seen and known (as Sbrt Ramakrishna 
saw and knew Her). Established in the idea of Mother 
we can do anything. She quickly answers prayer 

She can show Herself to us in any form at any 
moment. Divine Mother can have form (Rupa) and name 
(Nama) or name without form, and as we worship Her 
in these various aspects we can rise to pure Being, having 
neither form nor name. 

The sum total of all the cells in an organism is one 
person ; so each soul is like one cell and the sum of them 
is God, and beyond that is the Absolute. The sea calm 
U the Absolute : the same sea in waves is Divine Mother 
She is time, space, and causation. Cod is Mother and 
has two natures, the conditioned and the unconditioned 
As the former. She is Cod. nature, and soul (man) As 
the Utter. She is utvktvowrv and unktvoweble Out of the 
Unconditioned came the trinity— Ood. nature, and soul, 
the triangle of existence. This is the VishishtAdvaitist idea 
A bit of Mother, a drop, was Krishns. another was 
Buddha, another was Qirist. The worship of even one 
spark of Mother in our earthly mother leads to greatness. 
Worslup Her if you went love and wisdom 
WoJNtSDAY, July 3. 

Generally speaking, human religion begins with fear. 
'The fear of the Lord is the beginning of vriadom. ’ But 
Ufer comes the higher idea “Perfect love casteth out 
fear." Traces of fear will remain with us until we get 
knowledge, know what Cod ia. Chnal, being man. had 
to see impurity and denounced it . but Cod. infinitely 
higher, does not see iniquity and cannot be angry. 
Denuntiation is never the knghest. David's hands were 
smeared with blood ; he could rot build the temple.* 
'The more we grow in love and virtue and hofinesi. 

Sanurt. Oisp. XV'n-«ad 

MI— 3 
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the more we see Tove and virtue aod holiness outside. 
All condemnation of others really condemns ourselves. 
Adjust the microcosm (which is in your power to do) and 
the macrocosm will adjust itself for you. It is like the 
hydroslolic paradox, one drop of water can balance the 
universe. We cannot see outside what we are not inside. 
The universe is to us what the huge engine is to the 
miniature engine ; an indication of any error in the tiny 
engine leads us to ima^ne trouble in the huge one. 

Every step that has been really gained in the world 
has been gained by love . criticising can never do any 
good, it has been tried for thousands of years. Condemna* 
lion accomplishes nothing. 

A real Vedantist must sympathise with all Monism, 
or absolute oneness, is the very soul of Vedanta. Dualists 
naturally tend to become intolerant, to think theirs the 
only way The V'aishnavas in India, who arc dualists, 
are a most intolerant sect Among the Shaivaa, another 
duallstic sect, the story is told of a devotee by the name 
of Chantskama. or the 6ctl'«ated. who was so devout a 
worshipper of Shiva that he did not wish even to hear the 
name of any other deity ; so he wore two bells lied to his 
ears in order to drown the sound of any voice uttering 
other Irvine names. On account of his intense devotion 
to Shiva the latter wanted lo leach him that there was no 
difference between Shiva and \'ishnu, so He appeared 
before Kim as half Vishnu and half Shiva. At that moment 
the devotee was waving incense before Him, but so great 
Was the bigotry of Chanlakama that when he saw the 
fragrance of the incense entering the nostril of \Tshnu. 
he thrust hit finger into it to prevent the god from enjofirg 
the sweet tmeD. 

« • • 

The mealoting anirnaf. Ke l-He lion, gives ere bl>w 
and sutiidej, but t!>e patient bullock goes on sD ctiy. 
eating and sleeping as it walks. The ‘Tre Yankee can- 
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not compete with the rice-eating Qtinese coolie. While 
military power domiriatcs, meat-eating will prevail ; but 
•with the advance of sdence, fighting will grow less, and 
then the vegetarians will come in. 

• • « 

We divide ourselves into two to love God, myself 
loving my Self. Cod has created me and I have created 
Cod. We create God in our image ; it is we who create 
Him to he our master, it U not God who makes us His 
servants When we know that we are one with God. that 
we and He are friends, then come equality and freedom 
So long as you hold yourself separated by a hair's breadth 
from this Eternal One. fear cannot go 

Never ask that foolish question, what good will it do 
to the world? Let the world go Love and ask nothing : 
love and look for rvothing further Love and forget all 
the “isms." Drink the cup of love and become mad. Say 
“Thine, O Thine for ever. O Lord 1“ and plunge in. for- 
getting all else The very idea of Cod is love. Seeing 
A cat loving her kittens stand and pray Cod has become 
manifest there ; Lterally believe this Repeat. “1 am 
Tlune. I am Thine," for we can see Cod everywhere. 
Do not seek for Hun, just see Him 

“May the Lord ever keep you alive. Light of the 
world, Soul of the universe »“ 

The Absolute cannot be worshipped, so we must 
worship a manifestation, such a one as has our nature. 
Jesus had out nature ; he became the Christ ; so can we 
and to must we. Christ and Buddha were the names of a 
stale to be attained : Jesus and Gautama were the persons 
to manifest it. ''Mother'' is the first and highest mani- 
festation. next the Christ and Buddhas. We make our 
own environment arid we strike the fetters off. The 
Atman is the fearless. Vlien we pray to a God outside, 
it is good, only we do not know what we do. When we 
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know the Self, we understand. The highest eipressfon 
of love is unification. 

There was a time when I was a woman and he 
Was a man. 

Still love grew urtti) there was neither he nor I ; 

Only I remember faintly there was a time when there 
were two. 

But love came between and made them one.*’ 

— Persian Sujf Poem 

Knowledge exists eternally and is co-existent with 
God. The man who discovers a spiritual law is inspired 
and what he brings is revelation ; but revelation too is 
eternal, not to be crj-stallised as final and then blindly 
followed. The Hindus have been criticised so many years 
by their conquerors that they (the Hindus) dare to criticise 
their religion themselves, and this makes them free. Their 
foreign rulers struck off their fetters without knowing 
it. The most reli^ous people on earth, the Hindus have 
actually no sense of blasphemy : to speak of holy things 
in any way is to them in itself a sanctification. Nor have 
they any artificial respect for prophets or books, or for 
hypocritical piety. 

The Church tries to lit Christ into it, not the Church 
into Christ : so only those writings were preserved that 
suited the purpose in hand. Thus the books are not to 
be depended upon and book-worship Is the worst kind of 
idolatry to bind our feet. AU has to conform to the book 
— science, religion, philosophy ; it is the most horrible 
tyranny, this tyranny of the Protestant Bible. Every man 
in Christian countries has a huge cathedral on his head 
and on lop of that a book, and yet man lives and grows ! 
Does not this prove that man is God? 

Man is the highest being that exists and this is the 
greatest world. We can have no conception of God higher 
than man. so oui God »» roan and man is God. \’n>en we 
rise and go beyond and find something higher, we have 
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to jump out of the mind, out of body and iKe imagination 
and leave this world : when we rise to be the Absolute, we 
ate no longer in this world. Man is the ape* of the only 
world we can ever kt>ow. All we know of animals is 
only by analogy, we judge them by what we do and feel 
ourselves. 

The sum total of knowledge is ever the same, only 
sometimes it is more manifested and sometimes less. The 
only source of it is within and there only is it found 

• « • 

All poetry, painting, and music is feeling expressed 

through words, through colour, through sound. 

« * • 

( Blessed are those upon whom their sirts are quickly 
visited, their account is the soortet baJanced I Woe to 
those whose punishment is deferred, it is the greater I 
Those who have atteined sameness are said to be living 
in Cod. AH hatred is killing the "Self by the self." there- 
fore love IS the law of life. To rise to this is to be perfect, 
but the more perfect we etc, the less work (so-called) tan 
we do. The S^ttvika see and know that all is mere 
child's play and do not trouble themselves about anything 
It is easy to strike a blow, but tremendously hard to 
stay the hand, stand Mill and say. *Tn Thee. O Lord, 1 
take refuge.’’ and then wut for Him to act. 

Friday, July 5. 

Until you are ready to change any minute you can 
never see the truth ; but you must hold fast and be steady 
in the search for truth. 

• • • 

Charvakas. a very andent sect in India, were rank 
materialists. They have died out now and most of iKeit 
books are lost. They claimed that the sou], being the 
product of the body and its forcers, died with it ; that 
there was no proof of its fur^f edstence. They denied 
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inferential knowledge accepting only perception ty the 
senses. 

» • 0 • 

Samadhi is when the Di«ne and human ate in one, 
or it is "bringing sameness.’* 

* • • 

Materialism says the voice of freedom is a delusion. 
IdeaL’sm sa}*s the voice that tells of bondage is delusion. 
Vedanta saj-s you are free and not free at the same time ; 
never free on the earthly plane, but ever free on the 
spiritual. 

Be beyond both freedom and bondage. 

\X’e are Shiva, we are immortal knowledge beyond 
the senses. 

fnSoite power is back of everyone ; pray to Mother, 
and it wilt eome to you. 

"O Mother, giver of Vak (elotjuenee), TTiou self- 
ezister\t. come ss the Vak upon my lips,'* (Hindu invoca- 
tion). 

"TKat Mother whose voice is in the thunder, come 
Thou is me t Kali. Thou bme eternal. Thou force 
irresistible. Sfjiti. Pcwer'" 

StTt.'RDSY. July 6 (Todjy see hoJ Shanktrf^chSrya • 
commeniary on I'ydso'e VrJlfita Sutra* ) 

Otn tat Mt t 

Acccriag to SKsoka/a, there are two phase* of the 
universe, tn* i* I aa«d l‘»e r>thet thou , #nd if.ey are a* 
eer.trary as tghl and darkness, so it goe* without saying 
that ocitKri esa be derived from tf,* other. On t-he suhfeci, 
the bat* been supettn'.po*ed ; the sobjeet is the 

orJy leal fy, the other a sucre appesrscce. The oppo* te 
*Vw i» Master and t.he etr-mal wortl are 

fct?- ih« *ouJ is a certain atsfe . in resSry there is nnfy one 
AS e«r wcvhJ coow# from truth and unfrrth cocpfed 
together. Smauiru (Ife) sa die fe*c.'t of the «oe?y*»r<:r'rry' 
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force* ■ctinB upoT us. Lice the duiconft! motion of « 
ball in a paralleloeram of fotee*. Tbe world it Cod and 
is real, but that it not tbe wodd we tee : just a* we tee 
tilver in the tnolhet-of'peMl wLete it it not. Tl'i* it 
what is known at Adhyasa or •uperimposition. that is. a 
relative caislcnce dependetit upon a real one. ns when 
we recall a teene we have teen . for the lime it exitts for 
us, but that ejDttence it not real. Of tome tay. it \» a* 
when we ima^ne heat in water, which doe* not belons 
to it : to really it is lomeihins which hat been put where 
it doei not belong, “taking the thing for what it it not. 
We tee reality, but distorted by the medium through which 
we tee it. 

You can never know yourself except a* objectir>ed. 
WTien we tnittake one thing for another, we alway* take 
the thing before ut as the teal, never the unseen . thus 
ve miatake the object (or the tubjeci. The Atman itever 
becomes the object Mind it the internal tente, the outer 
■ente* are its instrumenit. In the subject it a tri/le of the 
objectifying power that enable* him to know “I am” ; 
but the subject it the object o( its own Sell, never of the 
mind or the tense*. You can. however, tuperimpQse 
one idea on another idea, at when we tay, “TTie aky i* 
blue,” the iky itself being only ar) idea Science and 
nescience there are. but the Self is never affected by 
any nescience Relative knowledge U good, because it 
leads to absolute knowledge ; but rieither the knowledge 
of the serrtes, nor of the mind, nor even of the Vedas, 
is true, since they are all within the realm of relative 
knowledge. Firtt get rid of iKe deluuon. ”l am the body,” 
then only can we want real knowledge. Man’s knowledge 
is only a higher degree of brute knowledge. 

• a a 

One part of the Vedat deals with Karma — form and 
ceremonies. The other part deals with the knowledge 
of Brahman and discusses religion. The Vedas in this 
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part teach of the Self ; and because they do. their knowl- 
edge is approaching real knowledge. Knowledge of the 
Absolute depends upon no book, not upon anytfung ; it 
is absolute in itself. No amount of study will give this 
knowledge ; it is not theory, it is realisation. Qeanse the 
dust from the mirror, punfy your own mind, and in a 
flash you know that you are Brahman. 

God exists, not birth nor death, not pain not misery, 
nor murder, nor change, nor good nor evil; all is Brahman. 
We take the 'rope for the serpent."' the error is ours .... 
We can only do good when we love Cod and He reflects 
our love. The rnuiderer is Cod and the '’clothing of 
murderer" is only superimposed upon him. Take him 
by the hand and tell him the truth. 

Soul has no caste, and to think it has is a delusion ; 
80 are life and death, or any motion or quality. The 
Atman never changes, never goes nor comes. U is the 
eternal Witness of all Its own manifestations, but we take 
It for the manifestation ; an eternal illusion, without begin- 
ning or end, ever going on. The Vedas, however, have to 
come down to our level, for if they told us the highest 
truth in the highest way. we could not understand it. 

Heaven is a mere supersdlion arising from desire, and 
desire is ever a yoke, a degeneration. Never approach 
anything except as Cod; for if we do. we see evil, because 
we throw a veil of delusion over what we look at. and then 
we see evil. Get free from these illusions ; be blessed. 
Freedom is to lose all illusions. 

In one sense Brahman is known to every human being ; 
be knows, "I am" : but msm does not know himself as he 
is. We all know we are, but not liow we are. AH lower 
explanations are partial truths ; but the flower, the essence 
of the Vedas, is that the Self in each of us is Brahman. 
Every phenomenon is included in KrtK, growth, and death; 
appearance, continuance, and disappearance. Our own 
realisation is beyond the Vedas, because even they depend 
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vpon that. The highest Vedanta is the philosophy of the 
Beyond. 

To say that eteation has any heginning is to lay the 
axe at the loot of all philosophy. 

Maya is the energy of the universe, potential and 
kinetic. Until Mother releases us. we cannot get free. 

The universe is ours to «ijoy. but want nothing To 
want is weakness. Want makes us beggars, and we are 
sons of the king, not beggars. 

Sunday mowwg, /ufu 7. 

Infinite manifestation dividing itself in portions still 
rernains infinite, and each pottion is infinite.* 

Brahman is the same in two forms— changeable and 
unchangeable, expressed and unexpressed. Know that 
the Knower and the known ate one. The Trinity— the 
Known, the known, and knowing-^s manifesting as thia 
universe. That God (he Yogi sees in meditation, he sees 
(hrough the power of his own Self. 

What we call Nature, fate, is simply Cod's will 

So long as enjoyment is sought, bondage remains. 
Only imperfection can enjoy, because enjoyment is the 
fulfilling of desire. The human soul enjoys nature. The 
underlying reality of nature, sou), and Ood is Brahman : 
but U (Brahman) is unseen, urrtil we bring It out. It may 
be brought out by Pronionlho, or friction, just as we can 
produce fire by friction. The body is the lower piece of 
wood. Om is the pointed mece and DhySna (meditation) 
is the friction. When (las is used, that light which is 
the knowledge of Brahman wiD burst forth in the soul. 

' Isfinir]' it onr, witbaot a •ecoed. «*er indiriiible, «nd on. 
mtnifrtlrd. Bf " in&oicr manifnlatien “ iKe Swtmi tn^ant the 
ntiNette, viaiMe and toeiaiUe. AlthoQjh it it made op e! 

covnlleu forma which arc Lmiled ky iKeii eery nature, tt.Il sa a 
whole it ii alwaya itiEnilc; it*y, cres a portion of it is inSoile. as 
each s-ocl. pottioii U insepataUj muted wUti it. 
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Seek it through Tapes. Holding the body upright, sacrifice- 
the organs of sense in the mind. The sense-cetitres are 
within, and their organs without : drive them into the mind 
and through Dharana (concentration) fix the mind ia 
DKyana. Brahm&rv is omniptesent in the universe as is 
butter in milk, but friction makes It manifest in one place. 
As churrung brings out the butter in the milk, so Ohyana 
brings the realisation of Brahman in the soul. 

All Hindu philosophy declares that there is a sixth 
sense, the superconscious, and through it comes inspiration. 

TTie universe is morion, and friction will eventually 
bring everythig to an end : then comes a rest and after 
that all begins again. 

• • • 

So long as the "skin sky" surrounds man. that is. so 
long as he identifies himself with his body, he cannot see 

God. 

SUNDAV AFTER.VOON 

There are six schools of philosophy in India that are 
regarded as orthodox because they believe in the Vedas. 

Vyasa’a philosophy is p<rr excellence that of the 
Upanishads. He wrote in Sutra form, that is. in brief 
algebraical symbols without nominative or verb. This 
caused so much ambiguity that out of the Sutras came 
dualism, mono-dualism, and monism or roaring 
Vedanta" ; and aU the great commentators in these 
different schools were at times "conscious L'ars in order 
to make the texts suit their pWlosophy. 

The Upanishads contain very little history of the 
doings of any man, but nearly all other scripture# are 
largely personal histories. TTie Vedas deal almost entirely 
with philosophy. Religion without philosophy runs into 
superstition ; philosophy without religion becomes dry 
atheism. 

Vishishta-advaita ia qualified Advaita (monism). Its 
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expounder was RSmanuia. He says, "Out of the ocean 
of milk of the Vedas. Vyasa has churned this butter of 
philosophy, the better to help mankind." He says again. 
"All virtues and all quaiitiea belong to Brahman, Lord of 
the universe. He is the greatest Purusha. Madhva is a 
thorough-going dualist, or dvaidst. He claims that even 
women might study the Vedas. He quotes chiefly from 
the Puranas. He says that Brahman means Vishnu, not 
Shiva at all, because there is no salvation except through 
Vishnu. 

\toND\Y. July 8 

There U no place for reasoning in MadKva's explana- 
tion. it U all taken from the revelation in the Vedas 
Ramanuja says, the Vedas are the holiest study Let 
the sons of the three upper cestes get the Sutra' and at 
eight, ten, or eleven years of age begin the study, which 
means going to a Guru and learning the Vedas word for 
word, with perfect intonation and pronunciation. 

Japa is repeating the Holy Name : through this the 
devotee rises to (he Infinite. This boat of sacrifice and 
ceremonies is very frail, we need more than that to know 
Brahman, which alone is freedom. Liberty is nothing 
more than destruction of ignorance, and that can only go 
when we know Brahman It is not necessary to go 
through all these ceremonials to reach the meaning of the 
Ved.snta. Repeating Om is enough 

Seeing difference is the cause of all misery, and 
ignorance is the cause of seeing difference. That is why 
ceremonials are not needed, because (hey increase the 
idea of inequality : you practise them to get rid of some- 
thing. or to obtain something. 

Brahman is without action, Atman is Brahman, and 
we are Atman : knowledge like this takes off aH error. 
It must be beard, apprehended inteBectually, and lastly 
’ i.c.. ihe holy tkresd. 
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rfaTitrr} Cofiuiinj m nfipf^ins rfA*on nrvl etufcfjjfiinj’ 
•Ki* knowj/'ifft' in (Mtf»r|Tr« by b 

inp It A pAii cif <Hir |<*f» by C(»n*!4n( tKmVinp of it. ThU 
<on<tant ot Dhv*tts. i* m oil tfuit poor* in one 

unbtoVen lino from vr**ol to *o«*el . Dliyana roll* tSe 
mitul in lliii tlioupht Any *n<l nip^t •nil »o KoIp« u* to 
•itain to libotation Think ■Iwayt "Sohanj. Soham”: 
iKi* i« altnott as pooil •» Iibor«tion Sny it day and nip *!* : 
tealiiaiion vrill come as iho rosuli of this continuous eopita- 
tion "n»i* absolute and continuous tetncrabrance of tbe 
Lord it what it meant by Dkakti. 

Tliit BKaktl it indirectly helped by all pood worls. 
Good tbouplilt and pood works create less dlSerentUrioa 
than bad ones, to indirectly they lead to freedom. W ork. 
but give up the rctulis to the Letd. Knowledge alone 
can make us perfect. He who foL’ows the Cod of Truth 
vdtb devotion, to him the Cod of Truth teveals Himself. 

• a a 

VS'e ate Ump«. and out burning is what we call "Kfe." 
^^^ten the supply of oxygen gives out. then the lamp must 
go out. All we can do is to keep the lamp clean, life 
is a product, a compound, and as such must resolve itself 
Into its elements. 

TlesDAY. July 9. 

Man as Atman is really free, as man he is bound, 
changed by every physical condition. As man. he is a 
machine with an idea of freedom ; but this human body 
is the best and the human mind the highest mind there 
is. When a man attains to the Atman state he can late 
a body, making it to suit himself i he is abov? law. This 
is a statement and must be proved. Each one must prove 
it for himself ; we may satisfy ourselves but we cannot 
satisfy another. Raj'a-Yoga is the only science of religion 
that can be demonstrated ; and only what I myself have 
proved by experience, do I teach. The full ripeness of 
teason ** intuition, but intuition cannot antagonise reason. 
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Work purifies tfie heart and so leads to Vidya 
(wisdom) The Buddhists said doing good to men and 
to animals were the ortly works . the Brahmins said that 
worship and all ceremonials were equally “work" and 
purified the mind. Shankara declares that "all works, 
good and had, are against knowledge ” Actions tending 
to ignorance are sms, not directly, but as causes, because 
they tend to increase Tamas and Rajaa. With Sattva only, 
comes wisdom. Virtuous deeds take off the veil from 
knowledge, and knowledge atone can make us see God. 

Knowledge can never be created, it can only he dis' 
covered . and every rnan who makes a great discovery i» 
irispired. Only, when it >s a spiritual truth he brings, we 
call him a prophet ; and when it is on the physical plane, 
we call him a scientific man. and we attribute more import- 
ance to the former, although the source of all truth is one. 

Shankara says. Brahman is the essence, (he reality of 
cll ^nouiledge and chat iJI maiufestatiorvs as knower, 
knowing, and known are mere imaginings in Brahman. 
Ramanuja attributes consciousness to Cod ; the real 
moiusts attribute nothing, not even existence in any mean- 
ing that we can attach to it Ramanuja declares that God 
is the essence of conscious knowledge. Undifferentiated 
consciousness, when differentiated, becomes the world 

Buddhism, one of the most philosophical religions in 
the world, spread all through the populace, the common, 
people of India. What a wonderful culture there must 
have been among the Aryans twenty-five hundred years 
ago, to be able to grasp such ideas I 

Buddha was the only great Indian philosopher who 
would not recognise caste, and not one of his followers 
remains in India. All the odier philosophers pandered 
more or less to social prejudices : no matter how high 
they soared, still a bit of the vulture remained in them. As 
my Master used to say. 'TTie vulture soars high out of 
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sight in the sky, but hia eye is ever on a bit of carrion on 
the earth." 

The ancient Hindus were wonderful scholars, veritable 
living encyclopaedias. "TTiey said, "Knowledge in books 
and money in other people's bands is like no knowledge 
and no money at all." 

Shankara was regarded by many as an incarnation 
of Shiva. 

\Ved.SZ5DAY. July to. 

There are sixty^five million Mohammedans in India, 
some of them Sufis.' Sufis identify man with God and 
through them this idea came into Europe. They say, "I 
am that Truth" : but they have an etolenc as well as an 
exoteric doctrine, although Mohammed himself did nnt 
hold it. 

“Hashihashirt”^ has become our word "assassin," 
because an old sect of Mohammedanism killed non* 
believers as a part of its creed. 

A pitcher of water has to be present in the Moham- 
medan worship as a symbol of Cod filling the universe. 

The Hindus believe that there will be ten Divine 
Incarnations. Nine have been and the tenth is Still to 
come. 

# • • 

Shankara sometimes resorts to sophistry in order to 
prove that the ideas in tKe books go to uphold his philos- 
ophy. Buddha was more brave and sincere than any 

*TJie influeoce at cpOB in lndi« 

XiTc tiM to the *rr| ksevn a« Svfi*. 

•TI.« Bs/ne of • mJ,tory .»<! wBj.oot ofSct la 

in ill* 1 Ith ctnlory »nd fo» tK« sumbef of tecict 

cairuDitird by iu eiejnber* ia obcd,en«e to the will of «“‘«f- 

Tbo literal tneaoiag of *!*« word it ”Haihi»)>-«»l«r 
applied to ibe order beesnto of tkefr babifoaJ o*e of tbia 
droj to fortify the toatjtttn tot llrir lark. 
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teacJjer. He sajd: "Believe no boolc ; the Vedas arc all 
humbug. 1/ they agree vwth me, so much the better for 
the books. I am the greatest book ; sacrifice and prayer 
.are useless." Buddha was the first human being to give 
to the world a complete system of morality. He was 
good for good's sake, be loved for love's sake. 

Shankara says: God is to be reasoned on. because 
the Vedas say so. Reason helps inspiration ; books and 
realised reason— or individualised perception — both are 
proofs of God. Tbe Vedas are, accorthng to him. a sort 
•of incarnation of universal knowledge. The proof of God 
is that He biought forth the Vedas, and the proof of the 
Vedas is that such wonderful books could only have been 
given out by Brahman. They are the mine of all knowh 
«dge, and they have come out of Him as a man breathes 
out air t therefore w« know that He is infinite in power 
and knowledge. He may or may not have created the 
■world, that is a trifle . to have produced the Vedas is more 
unportantl The world has come to know God through 
the Vedas : no other way there is. 

And so universal is this belief, held by Shankara. in 
the all-inclusiveness of the Vedas that there is even a 
Hindu proverb that if a man loses his cotv, he goes to 
look for her in the Vedas I 

Shankara further affirms that obedience to ceremonial 
19 not knowledge. Knowledge of Cod is independent of 
moral duties, or sacrifice or ceremonial, or vfhat we think 
do not think, just as the stump is not affected when 
-one man takes it for a ghost and another sees it as it is. 

Vedanta is necessary because neither reasoning nor 
books can show us Cod. He is only to be realised by 
superconscious percepdon, and Vedanta teaches how to 
attain that. You must get beycmd personal God (tshvara) 
•end reach the Absolute Brahman. God is the perception 
of every being : He is aQ there is to be perceived. That 
which says "1” is Brahman, but although we, day and 
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firght. perceive Him. we do not know that we *re per- 
ceiving Him ^V* «oon A« vre become Aware o{ this truth. 
«[! muery goe* , to we must get knowledge of the truth. 
Rracli unity . no more duality will come. But knowledge 
doe* not come by sacriiice. but by seeking, worshipping. 
Innwirig the Atman 

Brahmavidya it the highest knowledge, knowing the 
Brahman . lower knowledge is science This is the teach- 
ing of the M'^ndakopansshad. or the Upanishatl (or 
^ar.r) a*ir.s (Kerr are two sorts of knowledge — principal 
av) tecori'iary The unessential is that part of the Veda* 
d'shng wi:‘ wofihip and ceremonial, also all secular 
knowJeJg* I he essential is that by which wc reach the 
Al'SoJme It (the Absolute) creates all from Its own 
rvi'uie t‘'eie u nothing to cause, nothing outude, Ic i* 
all energy U u all there is He who makes all aA(tir>ees<ft 
hjrwif. I'e A'rnan, he alone knows (brahman Fools 
ihi'ik cst** de worship the faghest . fools think works can 
g*»e M C.d C>J/ rfa>se who go through the 5iishiimn4 
(t* e j's'h cf the > </*-*) scsch if»« Arman They must go 
to a Cum w Ustn La«K {►srt f.as tfiO same nature as 
t'e wbc/e all spemgs from lh« /Vrivan .Med.tation 1* 
t'.e syiow aoul g'-ing out «o Cod le ths b«>V, 

wCch l^e arrow to >is mark, the Atm*n As firs.re 

we ttJi taset esjiesa d.* l.-.hrjte. but we are l.h* Infin-t*’ 
KtsT'W-f^ -.C* we a/g\.4r with to one. 

u i> be g->f by demotion, medifst-isr* 
t-.i cLsei fy Xc-Jt", aCtuE tr*.mjf.a. erul rmf urifr'i**’ 
tT'jT.*, ali.oa ihe w*y «s sprewl tu BrsJ man — 
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univene, ihey differ as to the nature or character of that 
background. Materialists say there U no background. 

In all leligiona the superconscious state is idenrical- 
Hindus, Christiana. Mohammedans. Buddhists, and even 
those of no creed, all have the very same espeiience when 
they transcend the body. 

• « V 

Tbe purest Christians >n the world were established 
in India by the Apostle Thomas about twenty-five years 
after the death of Jesus. This was while the Anglo-Saxons 
were still savages, painting their bodies and living in 
caves. The Chrtstians in India once numbered about 
three millions, but now there are about one milhon. 

Christianity is always propagated by the sword. How 
wonderful that the disciples of such a gentle soul should 
kill so much I The three missionary raJigrons are the 
Buddhist. Mohammedan, and Otrisiian, The three older 
ones, Hinduism. Judaism and Zoroastrianism, never sought 
to make converts. Buddhists never killed, but converted 
three-quarters of the world at one rime by pure gentleness. 

The Buddhists were the most logical agnostics. You 
can really stop nowhere between tuhilism and absolutism 
The Buddhists were intellectually all-destroyers, carrying 
their theory to its ultimate lo^cal issue. The Advaicists 
also worked out their theory to its logical conclusion and 
reached the Absolute, one identified Unit Substance, out 
of which all phenomena are being manifested. Both 
Buddhists and Advaitists have a feeling of identity and 
non-identity at the same rime ; one of these feelings 
must be false and the other true. The nihilist puts the 
reality in non-identity, the realist puts the reality in 
identity ; and this is the fight which occupies the whole 
World. Tlus U the 'Tug-of-war.*' 

The realist asks. “How does the nihilist get any idea 
of identity >■* How does Ae revolving light appear a 
circled A point of rest alone explains motion. The 
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nihilist can never explain the genesis of the delusion that 
there is a background j neither can the idealist explain 
how the One becomes the many. The only explanation 
must come from beyond the sense-plane ; we must rise 
to the superconscious, to a state entirely beyond sense- 
perception. That metaphysical power is the further instru- 
ment that the idealist alone can use. He can experience 
the Absolute ; the man Vivekananda can resolve himself 
into the Absolute and then come back to the man again. 
For him, then, the problem is solved and secondarily for 
others, for he can show the way to others. Thus religion 
begins ^vhere philosophy ends. The "good of the world” 
will be that what is now superconscious for us, will in 
ages to come be the conscious for all. Religion is there- 
fore the highest work the world has . and because man 
has unconsdously felt this, he has clung through all the 
ages to the idea of religion. 

Religion, the great milch cow, has given many kicks, 
but never mind, it gives a great deal of milk. The milkman 
does not mind the kick of the cow which gives much milk. 
Religion is the greatest child to be born, the great "moon 
of realisation" 5 let us feed it and help it grow and it will 
become a giant. King Desire and King Knowledge fought 
and just as the latter was about to be defeated, he was 
reconciled to Queen Upanishad and a child was born to 
him, Realisation, who saved the victory to him.* 

Love concentrates all the power of the will without 
effort, as when a man falls in love with a woman. 

The path of devotion Is natural and pleasant. Philoso- 
phy is taking the mountain stream back to its source by 
force. It is a quicker method but very hard. Philosophy 
says. "Check everything." Devotion says. "Give up all 
to the stream, have eternal aelf-surrender." It is a longer 
way. but easier and hapiner. 

• From iKe Prebodha^handroJag^ a Vrd.ntic SunVnt 
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“Tlune am I for ever ; henceforth whatever I do. 
it i$ Thou doing it. No more » there any me or mine." 

"Having no money to give, no brains to learn, no 
time to practise Yoga, to Thee. O tweet One, I give 
myself, to TTice my body and imnd. 

No amount of ignorance or wrong ideas can pul a 
barrier between the sou! and Cod. Even if there he no 
God. still hold fast to love. It i» better to die seeking a 
God than as a dog seeking only carrion. Choose the 
highest ideal and give your We up to that "Death being 
80 certain, it is the highest thing to give up life for a great 
purpose." 

Love vnll painlessly attain to philosophy ; then after 
knowledge comes Parlbhakb (supreme devotion). 

Knowledge is criocal and makes a great fuss over 
everything ; but Love sayt, "Cod will show His real 
nature to me" and accepts ail. 

RABBIA 

Rabbia. sick upon her bed. 

By two saints was visited— 

Holy Malik. Hassan wise— 

Men of mMk in Moslem eyes. 

Hassan said. "Whose prayer is pure. 

Will Cod’s ehaslisenwuls endure." 

MWik. from a deeper tense 
L'llered his experience 
"He who love* has master't choice 
Will in chasliseinent rejoice," 

Rabbia taw tome se^h will 
In their maxims Ungeiing ttiU, 

Aovd replied: "O men of grace. 

He who sees Ws Masier't face. 
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Will not in his prayers recall 
That h® is ^aslisefl at all I” 

— Pentan Poem. 

Friday, /u(y 12. (Shan^ara's CcmmenJoTj/.) 

Fourth Vyasa Sutra. "Atman (is) the aim of all.” 
The (shvata is to be kno'VR from the Vedanta : all 
Vedas point to Him (who is the Cause ; the Creator. 
Preserver end Destroyer). Uhvara is the unificatioir of the 
Trinity, known as Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, which stand 
Bt the head of the Hindu Pantheon. "Thou art our 
Father who takest us to the other shore of the dark 
ocean.” (Disciple's words to the Master) 

The Vedas cannot show you Brahman, you are TTrat 
already ; they can only help to take away the veil that 
hides the truth from our eyes. The first veil to vanish is 
ignorance ; and when that is gone, sin goes ; next desire 
ceases, selfishness ends, and all misery disappears. This 
cessation of ignorance can only come when 1 know that 
God and I are one ; in other words, identify yourself with 
Atmarj. not with human Hmitatiorss. Dfs-idendfy yourself 
with the body and all pain will cease. This is the secret 
of heahng. The uiaverse is b case of hypnotisation • 
de-hypnodse yourself and cease to suffer. 

In order to be free we have to pa.ss through vice to 
virtue, and then get rid of both- Tamas is to be con- 
quered by Raj^, both are to be submerged in Sattva : 
then go beyond the three qualities. Reach a state where 
your very breathing is a prayer. 

Whenever you Jeam (grun anything) from another 
man’s words, know that you had the experience in a pre- 
vious existence, because experience is the only teacher. 

With all powers comes further misery, so kill desire. 
Getting any desire is like putting a stick into a nest of 
hornets. Vairagya is finding out that desires are but 
gilded balls of poison. 

“Mind is not God” (Shankara). 'Tat tvam asl. 
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"Aham Brahmasmi” ("That thou art." "I am Brahman"). 
When a man realises this, "aD the knots of his heart are 
cut asunder, all his douhts vanish." Fearlessness is not 
possible as long as we have even God ouer us : we must 
be God. What is disjoined will be for ever disjoined : 
if you are separate from God, then you can never be one 
vfilh Him, and vice versa. If by virtue you are joined 
to God. when that censes, dt^unetion will come. The 
junction is eternal and virtue only helps to remove the 
veil. We arc dzSJ (free), we must realise it "Wliom 
the Self chooses" means we are the Self and choose 
ourselves. 

Does seeing depend upon our own efforts or does it 
depended upon something outside > It depends upon our< 
selves i our efforts take off the dust, the mirror does Rot 
change. There is neither knower. knowing, nor known. 
"He who knows that he does not know, knows U." He 
who has a theory knows nothing. 

The idea that we are bound is only an illusion. 

Religion is not of this world : h is ‘‘heart-eleansins>'' 
and its effect on this world is secondary. Freedom is in- 
separable from the nature of the Atman. This is ever 
pure, ever perfect, ever unchangeable. This Atman you 
can never know. We can say nothing about the Atman 
but "not this, not tius " 

"Brahman is that which we can never drive out by 
any power of mind or imagination." (Shsnkara) 

a a a 

The universe is thought, and the Vedas are the words 
of this thrjught. We can create and uncreate tlus whole 
utuverse. Repeating the words, unseen thought b 
aroused, and as a result a seen effect is produced. Thb 
is the claim of a certain sect of Karmis. They think that 
each one of us is a creator. fVonounce the words, the 
thought which corresponds svill arise and the result s«ll 
become visible. ‘Thought u the power of the word, the 
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word is expression of Ae tliougVit.’’ say Mitn^saJcas, 
a Hindu philosophical sect. 

SaTL'RDAY, July 13. 

Everything we know is a compound and aH sense- 
knowledge comes through analysis. To think that mind 
IS a simple, single, or independent is dualism. Philosophy 
is not got hy studying books ; the more you read books, 
the more muddled becomes the mind. The idea of un- 
thinking philosophers was that the mind was a simple, and 
this led them to believe in free-will. Psychology, the 
analysis of the mind, shows the mind to be a compound, 
and every compound roust be held together by some out- 
side force : so the will is bound by the combination of 
outside forces. Man cannot even will to eat unless he 
is hungry. Will is subject to desire. But we are free ; 
everyone feels it. 

The agnostic says this idea is a delusion. Then, how 
prove the world } Its only proof is that we ail see it and 
feel it j eo just as much we all feel freedom. If universal 
consensus aihrms this world, then it must be accepted as 
affirming freedom : but freedom is not of the will as it is. 
The constitutional belief of roan in freedom is the basts 
of all reasoning. Freedom is of the will as it was before 
it became bound. The very idea of free-will shorvs every 
moment man's struggle against bondage. The free can be 
only one, the Unconditioned, the Infinite, the Unlimited. 
Fieedom in man is now a rnerooiy, an attempt towards 
freedom. 

Everything in the universe is struggling to complete a 
circle, to return to its source, to return to its only real 
Source. Atman. The search for happiness is a struggle 
to find the balance, to restore the equilibrium. MoraL'ty 
is the struggle of the bound will to get free and Is * 
proof that we have come from perfection. 

• • • 

The idea of duty is the midday sun of rnisery scorch- 
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ing the very toul. "O kin^, drink thi« one drop of nectar 
and be bappy.” (‘‘ I am not the di>«r.*’ this is the nectar.) 

Let there be action wthout reaction ; action is 
pleasant, all miaeTy is reaction The child puts its hand 
in the flame, that is pleajiue . but when its system reacts, 
then comes the pain of burning. When we can stop that 
reaction, then we have nothing to fear. Control the brain 
and do not let it read the record . be the witness and do 
not react, only thus can you he happy The happiest 
moments we ever know ate when we entirely forget our- 
telvet. Work of your own free will, rtot from duty. We 
have no duty This world is just a gymnasium in which 
we play : our life is an eternal holiday 

The whole secret of eaisteitce is to have no fear 
Never fear what will become of you. depend on no one. 
Only the moment you reject aB help are >eu free. The 
full sponge can absorb no mote 

• • a 

Even fighting in telf-defenee is wrong, though it is 
higher than fighting in aggression. There is no "righteous*' 
indignation, because indignation comes from not recog- 
nising sameness in all things 

SfMny. /u/v /4. 

Philosophy in India rneant that through which we see 
Cod. the rslionsle of rehpon . *o no f-findu would ever 
ask for a link between religion and philosophy 

Concrete, generalised, abstract are the three stages in 
the process of philosophy. The Highest abstraction in 
which alt things agree, is the One In religion we have, 
first, symbols and forms, next mythology, and last, 
philosophy. The first two are for the time being , philoso- 
phy is t'le Underlying basis of aJl, and the others are 
crly stepping stones in the sWog^.e to teach the Lltimate. 

In Western religion the idea is that seithout the New 
Testament and Christ there could be no religion. A 
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similar beL'ef exists in Judaism with regard to Moses and 
the Prophets, because these religions are dependsnl upon 
mytholosy only. Real leli^on, the highest, rises above 
mythologj- . it can never rest upon that. Modern science 
has really made the foundations of religion strong. TTist 
the whole universe is one is scientihcally demonstiable. 
\XTjai the metaphysicians call “being." the physicist calls 
“matter.'' but there is no teal fight between the two, for 
both are one. Though an atom is invisible, unthinkable, yet 
in t! are the whole power and potency of the universe. 
That is exactly what the Vedantist says of Atman. All 
seels are really saying the same thing in di/Terent words. 

X'edanta and modem science both posit a self.evoMn? 
Cause in Itself sre all the causes. Take for example 
the potter shaping a pot. The potter is the pnmal cause* 
the clay the material cause, and the wheel the instrumental 
cause . but the Atman is alt three Atman is cause and 
manifestation too. The Vedantiit says the universe is 
not real, it is only apparent Nature is Cod seen through 
neicier.-te "Die Pantheists *ay. Cod ha* become nature 
or this world : the Advaitists afh/m that Cod it appearing 
as thrj world, but He is oof this world 

can crdy know experience as a mental process, a 
fact in the mind as well as a mark in the brain. We cannot 
push the brain back or forward, but we can the mind i 
it can stretch over aH tme— past, present, and future i and 
so facts in the rrJnd are eternally pres<*rved, AT facts 
are already generaT^ed in mind, which u cmnipreser.t. 

Kant's greal ac*-ievement was the discovery t.’*at 
‘'t'-ne. space, ajvd cauastjoo are modes of thought.'* but 
\’edar-ta laug^X th—i ages ago and ea.Ted »f -Maya 

* Aa »\* esLie srtalwa es-Aaf w o**. 

«*» »*•*«» txt* trfesj wx.mj •* iE>-*anr. *• 

kS'iwXJis A* »t spsrs. i 

t-es S.UC xt la iL Sirst* »Ial i* s«* 7r«**.5t J’d '•di- 
si st_^ ca s ata »««»««< *» »» «R.»4 
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Schopenhauer stands on reason only and rationalises the 
Vedas. . . . Shanfcara maintained the orthodoxy of the 
Vedas. 

• « a 

“Treeness," or the idea "tree," found out among trees 
IS knowledge, and the highest knowledge is One. 

Personal Cod is the last generalisation of the umverse. 
only hazy, not clear-cut and philosophic. . 

Unity is self-evolving, out of which everything 
•comes. . . . 

Physical science is to hod out facts, metaphysics is 
the thread to bind (he flowers into a bouquet. Every 
•abstraction is metaphysical : even putting manure at the 
root of a tree involves a process of abstraction. . . . 

Religion includes the eoncrete, the more generalised 
and the ultimate unity Do not stick to particularisations. 
Get to the principle, to the One. 

• • a 

Devils are machines of darkness, angels are machines 
•of light i but both are machines. Man alone is alive. 
Break the machine, strike the balance.* and then man can 
become free. This is the only world where man can work 
■out his salvation. 

''Whom the Self chooses" is «ue. Election Is true, 
hut put it within. As ari eatemal and fatalistic doctrine, 
it is horrible. 

MoNPtY, July 15. 

Where there is polyandry, as in Tibet, women are 
physically stronger than the men When the English go 
thet%. these women carry large men up the mountains. 

In Malabar, although of course polyandry does not 
obtain there, the women lead in everything. Exceptional 
cleanliness is apparent everywhere and there is the greatest 

' Find oat thil the rsUtunisbip youitrtf and iKe 

machine U ai beCweeB a walker and Kia iTarUisreent. Neeer 
identify yourrelf with it. 
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impetus to learm'ng'. When I myself was in that country, 
I met many women who spoke good Sanskrit, whfle in the 
rest of India not one woman in a million can speak it. 
Mastery elevates and servitude debases. Malabar has 
never been conquered eitKet by the Portuguese, or by the 
Mussalmans. 

The Dravidians were a non-Aryan race of Central 
Asia, who preceded the Aryans, and those of Southern 
India were the most civilised. Women with them stood 
higher than men. They subsequently divided, some going- 
to Egypt, others to Babylonia, and the rest remaining in 


TlESDAY. /u/y /d- fShan^ra.) 

The “unseen cause*'* leads us to sacrifice and worship, 
which in turn produce seen results ; but to attain liberation 
we must first hear, then think or reason, and then 


meditate upon Brahman. 

The result of works and the result of knowledge are 
two different things. *’Do*' and “Do not do” are the 
background of all morality, but they really belong only to 
the body and the mind. All happiness and misery are in- 
extricably connected with the senses, and body is neces- 
sary to experience them The higher the body, the higher 
the standard of virtue, even up to Brahma ; but all have 
bodies. As long as there is a body, there must be pleasure 
and pain ; orJy when one has got rid of the body can one 
escape them. The Atman is bodiless, says Shanlcara. 

No law can make you Bee. you are free. Nothing 
can give you freedom, if you have it not already, ffhe 
Atman is self-illumined. Giuie and effect do not reach 


there, and this disembodiedness is freedom. Beyond 


what was, or is. or is to be, is Brahman. As an effect, 
freedom would have no value : it would be a compound, 
and as such would contain the seeds of bondage. It is 


‘ Or ef (obtle inprcMtoe*. 
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the one real factor, not to l>e attained, but the teal nature 
of the soul. 

Work and worship, however, are necessary to take 
away the veil, to lift off the bondage and Illusion. They 
do not give us freedom ; but all the same, without effort 
on our o>vn part we do not open our eyes and see what 
we are. Shankara says further that Advaita-Vedanta is the 
crowning glory of the Vedas : but the lower Vedas are 
also necessary, because they teach work and worship and 
through these many come to the Lord. Others may come 
without any help hut Advaita. Work and worship lead 
to the same result as Advaita. 

Books cannot teach God. but they can destroy 
ignorance , their action is negative To hold to the books 
and at the same time open the way to freedom, is 
Shankara'a great achievement. But after all, it is a kind 
of hair-splitting Give man first the concrete, then raise 
him to the highest by slow degrees. This is the effort of 
the vatious religions and explains their existence and why 
each la suited to some stage of development. The very 
books are a part of the ignorance they help to dispel. 
Their duly is to drive out the ignorance that has come 
upon knowledge "Truth shall drive out untruth.” You 
are free and cannot be made so So long as you have a 
creed, you have no God. "He who knows he knows, 
knows nothing." Who can know the Knower? There 
are two eternal facts in existence. God and the universe, 
the former unchangeable, the latter changeable. The 
world exists eternally. Where your mind cannot grasp the 
amount of change, you call it eternity. . . . You see the 
stone or the bas-relief on it, but not both at once ; yet both 


Can you make yourself at test even for & second) All 
Yogis say you can. 
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The greatest sin is to think yourself weak- No one is 
greater : realise you ore BraTunan. Nothing has power 
except what you give it. We ate beyond the sun, the 
stars, the universe. Teach the Godhood of man. Deny 
evil, create none. Stand up and «ay. I am the master, the 
master of all. We forge the chain, and we alone can 
break it. 

No action can give you freedom . only knowledge 
can make you free, Knowledge is irresistible : the mind 
cannot take it or reject it. When it comes, the mind has 
to accept it ; so it is not a work of the mind : only, its 
expression comes in the mind. 

Work or worship is to bring you back to your own 
nature. It is an entire illusion that the Self is the body : 
so even while living here In the body, we can be free. 
The body has nothing in common with the Self. IHusion 
is taking the real for the unreal — not "nothing at all." 

Wednesday, fuly 17. 

Ramanuja divides the universe into Qiit. Achit, and 
Ishvara— man. nature and Cod ; conscious, subconscious, 
and superconscious. Shankara. on the contrary, says that 
Chit, the soul, is the same as Cod. Cod is truth, is 
knowledge, is infinity ; these are not qualih'es. Any 
thought of God is a qualification and all that can he said 
of Him is "Om tat sat." 

Shankara further asks, can you see existence separate 
from eveo'thing else? Where is the differentiation 
between two objects? Not in sense-perception, else all 
would be one in it. We have to perceive in sequence. 

In getting knowledge of what a thing is, we get also some- 
thing which it is not. The rfifferentiae are in the memory 
and are got hy comparfron vnth what is stored there. 
Difference b not in the nature of a thing, it is in the brain. 
Homogeneous one is outside, diffetentiae are inside (in the 
mind) ; so the idea of '*many*’ is the creation of the mind. 
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Differentiae become qualities when they ore separate, 
but joined in one object. We cannot say positively what 
differentiation is All that we see and feel about things is 
pure and simple existence, ‘‘/sness." All else is in us. 
Being is the only positive proof we have of anything. All 
differentiauon is really “aecondary reality.” as the snake 
in the rope, because the serpent, too. had a certain reality, 
in that something was seen although misapprehended. 
When the knowledge of the rope becomes negative, the 
knowledge of the snake becomes positive, and vice versa : 
but the fact that you see only one does not prove that 
the other is non-existent The idea of the world it an 
obstruction coveting the idea of God, and is ’to be 
temoved, but it does have an existence 

Shankara says again, perception U the last proof of 
existence. It is self-effulgent and self-consoous. because 
to go beyond the senses we snonld still need perception. 
Perception is independent of the senses, of all instruments, 
unconditioned There can be no perception without 
consciousness , perception has self luminosity, which in a 
lesser degree is called consciousness, Not one act of 
perception can be unconscious . in fact, consciousness is 
the nature of perception Existence and perception are 
one thing, not two things joined together. That which 
needs no cause is infinite, so as perception is the last 
proof of itself. ii is eternal It is alwar-s subjective ; 
perception itself is its own petceiver Perception is not 
in the mind, but perception brings mind It is absolute, 
the only knower. so perception it really the Atman. 
Perception itself perceives, but the Atman cannot be a 
knower. because a "knower” bemmes such by the action 
of knowledge ; but. 5hanlLara aa>f. ‘This Atman it not I” 
because the consdousnets “I am” (Aham) is not in the 
Atman. We are but the reSrctions of that Atman ; and 
Atman and Brahman are one. 

WTien you taFc and iKnk of the Absolute, you have 
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to do it in the relalire, so all these logical arguments 
*pply. In Yoga, perception and realisation are one. 
Vishishtadvaita. of which Ramanuja is the exponent, is 
seeing partial unity and is a step toward Advaila. 
Vishishta means differentiation. Prafcriti is the nature of 
the world and change comes upon it. Changeful thoughts 
expressed in changeful words can never prove the 
Absolute. You reach only something that is minus 
certain qualities, not Brahman Itself . only a verbal 
uniheation, the highest abstraction, but not the non> 
existence of the relative. 

Tllt-RSpA^. /nfy fS fThe lesson today too* mflJnfy 
Shanko'a't crgumtnt againti the conclusion o/ 
Sdn^hyo philosophy ) 

The Sankhyas say that consciousness is a co'npeund, 
and beyond that, the last arulysis gives us the Purinha, 
VCitness. but that (here ace many Pucushas— each of us is 
one Adva:ra. on the contrary, e/firms lliat Purushas can 
he only One. chat Purusha cannot be eonscluus, un- 
conscious or have an> quaL'ffeation, for either these 
qualities would bind, or they would eventually cease : ao 
the ttse must be wnhoui any qualities, even Inowledge. 
and It can.not be the cause of the universe or of anything 
‘Tn the begwrung. existence only. One without a second, 
says the Vedas » 

a • a 

The presence of 5attva with livowledge does not prove 
t'-a* Sa^tva is the cause of knowledge ; on tV.e contrary 
Satrva ea!!a out wLal was already exlar..''g in man. •• t-'* 
Bit heats ajs iron ball placed near »r by aroiul.-tg the heat 
Ia*n-J fci it, tiot by enfefi’cg inlo the ball 

5har>iara ear* knowledge is not a bondjge. because 
it is the nar-j/e of Cod The world ever is. whether 
t!s*-:/eVe.l ce uncia.T-YesSed ; to an etmial ctjeei extrf* 
/».i>*-bafa-iysd IVsowledge, power, act-Viry} i» Owl 
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Nor doe* He need Jorm, because the finite only needs 
form to interpose as an obstruction to catch and hold 
infinite knowledge ; but God really needs no such help. 
There is no "moving soul." there is only one Atman. Jira 
(individual soul) is the consaous ruler of tlus body, in 
whom the five life principle* come into unity, ai^d yet that 
very Jiva is the Atman, because all is Atman. What you 
think about it, is your delusion and not in the jiva. You 
are God and whatever else you may think is wrong You 
mustworslup the Self in Krishna, not KnsKna as Krishna 
Only by worshipping the Self can freedom be won. Even 
personal Cod ts but the Self obiccitfied. "Intense search 
after my own reality is Ohakti." says Shankara. 

All the means we take to reach Cod are true ; it is 
only like trying to find (he pole>*taf by locating it through 
the star* that are around it. 

sea 

The Chagavad-Gita i* the best authority on Vedanta 

rftlOAt. Jaty 19. 

So long a* I say "you." I have the right to speak of 
God protecting us VX'hen I see enother. i must take all 
the consequences and pul in the third, the ideal, which 
stands between us . (hat is the apex of the mangle The 
vapour becomes snow, then water, then Canges ; but 
when it i* sspour. there ■* no Ganges, and when it is 
water, we think of no vapour in it The ides of creation 
or change i* inseparably connected with will So long as 
we perceive this woild in motion, we have to conceiie 
will behind it PhyiKs prove* the utter delusion of the 
semes . nothing really is as we see. hear, feel, sroelL taste 
it Certain vibrations produung certsun results affect our 
senves , we knew only relative truth 

The Sanskrit word for truth tt "isnew" (Sat) Fiom 
our present standpoml this srotid appear* to us at wjtl and 
consdousness Personal Cod ts as much an entity for 
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Himself as we are for ourselves, and no more. Cod can 
also be seen as a form, just as we are seen. As men we 
must have a God ; as Cod we need none. This is why 
Shri Ramaknshna constantly saw tbe Divine Mother ever 
present with him, more real than any other thing around 
him . but in Samadht all went but the Self. Personal Cod 
comes nearer and nearer until He melts away and there is 
no more PerionaJ Cod and no more "r' ; all is merged 
in Self. 

Consciousness is a bondage. The argument from 
design claim.s ihar mtelhgence precedes form : but if in- 
teCigence is the cause of anjthing. it itself is in its turn an 
effect It »s .Ma^-a God creates us and we create Cod, 
and this is Maya The circle it unbroten . mind creates 
body and body creates mind . the egg bnngs the chiclen. 
the chicken the egg . the tree the seed, the seed (he tree, 
The world ii neither entirely differentiated nor yet entirely 
ho-TOgeneous Man is free and must rise above both 
tides. Both are right m their place . but to teach truth, 

■ uness." we must transcend all that we now know of 
existence, wili, cor.sciomn^ss. doing, go.ng. fcnowirg. 
Th.ete is CO real Uidividualny of the Jiva (separate aoul} : 
evenrualfy it. as a co.mpound. will go to pieces. Only 
t.Katw+ieh is beyond furt.her analysis is "simple’' end that 
alone is truth, freedom, wemortaCty. bEss AH struiifes 
for the pfeservatoa cf this il!as.ve iod-viduaL’ty arc resff/ 
vices. AS «.'Ugg'cs co lo*e this inrividuslity are virtues. 
Everything la ihc universe is trying to break d-Twa this 
i’sivid.iirty. e.'Jcr conscoosly or Bnccnsciotuiy. Al 
m:v»X*T IS based upco desinJCt-oa of separsterjess Of 
false irsliv^JcaLry. Lec»a»e ih.al is the ca'i»« of aH va~ 
•Movslry ei.*a tr*i. laiev »erg*pn codifies it. 
eoi*ie £/«■ a.vf crytboIogT fellows to erpla .i tV.m 

t}>rs a-T happe-.v* they cwac by a fit's' 

1 reaaersLOg ; rhat arise* latav w l-be atempf to orAn- 
‘ then?, Rsasoc'ng w boC the meftw power, U w 
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“chewing the cud” afterwards. Reason is the historian 
of the actions of the human being. 

Buddha was a great Vedantist (for Buddhism was 
really only an offshoot of Vedanta), and Shankara is often 
called a "hidden Buddhist." Buddha made the analysis. 
SKankwa made the synthesis out of it. Buddha never 
bowed down to anything, neither Veda, nor caste, nor 
priest, nor custom. He (eartessly reasoned so far as 
reason could take him. Such a fearless search for truth 
and such love for every living thing the world has never 
seen. Buddha was the Washington of the religious world : 
he conquered a throne only to give it to the world, ss 
Washington did to the American people. He sought 
nothing for himself. 

SatuidaY. July 20 

Perception is our only real knowledge or religion. 
Talking about it for ages will never make us know our 
soul. There is no difference between theories and 
atheism. In fact, the atheist is the truer man. Every step 
I take in the light is mine for ever. When you go to a 
country and see it, then it is yours. We have each to sec 
for ourselves ; teachers can only "’bring the food." we 
must eat it to be nourished. Argument can never prove 
Cod save as a logical conclusion. 

It is impassible to find God outside of ourselves. Our 
own souls contribute all the ^vinity that is outside of us. 
We are the greatest temple. The objectification is only 
n faint imitation of what we see within ourselves. 

, Concentration of the powers of the mind is our only 
instrument to help os see God. If you know one soul 
(your own), you know all souls, past, present, and to 
come. The will concenu^es the mind, certain things 
escite and control this will, such at reason. Jove, devotion 

VII— 5 
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breathing. TTie concentrated mind is a lamp that shows 
us every corner of the aoti). 

No one method can suil all. These different methods 
are not steps necessary to be taken one after another. 
Ceremonials are the lowest form : next Cod external and 
after that God interna]. In some cases gradation may be 
needed, but in many only one way is required. It would 
be the height of folly to say to everyone. “You must pass 
through Karma and Bhakti before you can reach Jnana." 

Stick to your reasort until you reach something higher, 
and you will know it to be higher because it will not jar 
with reason The stage beyond consciousness is inspirS' 
tion (Samadhi) ; but never mistake hysteria! trances for the 
real thing. It is a terrible thing to claim this inspiration 
falsely, to mistake instinct for inspiration. There is no 
external test for inspiration, we know it ourselves : our 
guardian against mistake is negative — the voice of reason. 
All religion is going beyond reason, but reason is the only 
guide to get there, instinct is like ice. reason is the water, 
and inspiration is the subtlest form or vapour , one foDows 
the other. Everywhere is this eternal sequence-^n- 
eonscious'iess, consciousness, intelligence — matter, body, 
mind— and to us it seems as if the chain began with the 
particular Lnk we first lay hold of- Arguments on both 
•ides are of equal weight and both are true We must 
reach beyond both, to where there b neither the one nor 
the other These successions are all Maya 

Reli^on is above reason, eupemartiral. Faith is not 
belief, it b the grasp on the Llomate. an iUuminstion. 
first hear, then reason and find out all that reason can 
give about the Alman : let the Pood of reason flow over It, 
then take what remains. If nothing remains, t-hank Cod 
you hare escaped a superstition. ^XTien you have deter- 
mined that nothing can take away the Atman, that It 
ands every test, hold fart to thb and teach it to all. Truth 
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perfect rest and peace meditate iipotj It, concentrate your 
mind upon It. make yourself one with It. Then no speech 
is needed ; silence will carry the truth. Do not spend 
your energy in talking, but meditate in silence , and do not 
let the rush of the outside world disturb you. When your 
mind is in the highest state, you are unconscious of it. 
Accumulate power in silence and become a dynamo of 
spirituality. What can a beggar give? Only a king can 
give, and he only when he wants nothing himself. 

Hold your money merely as custodian for what is 
God's. Have no attachment for it. i->et name and fame 
and money go ; they ate a terrible bondage. Feel the 
wonderful atmosphere of freedom You are free, free, 
free I Oh, blessed am 1 1 Freedom am I i I am the 
Infinite I In my soul I can find no beginning and no end. 
AU U tny Self. Say this unceasingly, 

SuNDAV. July 21. (Patanjati'a Vogc Aphcrismt.) 

Yoga is the science of restraining the Chitta (mind) 
from breaking into Vritlis (modifications) Mind is a nuxtute 
of sensation and feelings, or action and reaction, so it 
cannot be permanent Tlie mind has a fine body and 
through this it works on the gross body. Vedanta says that 
behind the mind is the real Seif. It accepts the other two. 
but posits a third, the Demal, the Ultimate, the last 
analysis, the unit, where there is no further compound. 
Birth is re-composition, death is de-composition. and the 
final analysis is where Atman is found there being no 
further division possible, the perdurable is reached. 

The whole ocean is present at the back of each wave 
and all manifestations are waves, some very big, some 
small ; yet all are the ocean in dwir essence, the whole 
ocean : but as waves each b a part. When the waves 
are stilled, then all is one : "a spectator without a spec- 
tacle," saya Patanjali. When the nund is active, the 
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Atmnn in mixed up wih it The tepeeliian of old form* 
in quick »tJccc»»ion » memoty 

Be imnttncfied Knowtedee i» power. »nd srettiasone 
you i:cf ihe other. By knowledge you cAn eren baaah 
the mnlerial world. >ATicn you con mentally jet rid of one 
quality after another front any object until all are gone, 
you can at will make the object if*elf diMppear from 
your conscioutnear. 

Those who are ready, advance very quickly and can 
become Yogi* in six month*. The less developed may 
take several years : and anyone by faithful work and by 
giving up eveo‘*hing else and devoting himself aolely to 
practice can reach the goal in twelve year*. Bhaktj wiH 
bring you thete without any of these mental gymnastics, 
but it is a slower way. 

Ishvara is the Atman as seen or grasped by mind. 
Hi* highest name is Oro. so repeat it. meditate on it and 
think of all its wonderful nature and attributes. Repeat* 
ing the Om continually is the only Hue wotship. It » 
not a word, it is God Himself. 

Religion gives you nothing new : it only lakes off 
obstacles and lets you see your Self. Sickness i» die 
first great obstacle ; a healthy body is the best instrument. 
Melancholy is an almost insuperable barrier. If you have 
once known Brahman, never after can you be melancholy. 
Doubt, want of perseverance, mistaken ideas, are other 
obstacles. 

as* 

Pranas are subtle energies, sources of morion. There 
are ten in all, five inward and five outward. One great 
current flows upwards, and the other downward*. 
PrSnayama is controlling the ftanas through breathing. 
Breath is the fuel. Prana is the steam and the body is th« 
engine. Pranayama has three parts, Puraka (in-breall^K 
Kumbhaka (holding the breath). Rechaka (oUt-brealhinO- 
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The Guru is the conveyance in which the spiritual 
influence is brought to you. Anyone can leach, but the 
spirit must be passed on by ibe Cum to the Sbishya (dis- 
ciple) and that will fructify The lelatiorr between Shishyas 
is that of brotherhood, arw! thi* U actually accepted by 
law in Iridia. The Guru passes the thought power, the 
Mantra, that he has received from those before him , and 
nothing can be done without a Guru. In fact, great danger 
ensues. Usually without a Gum these Yoga practices lead 
to lust . but with one this seldom happens. Each Ishta 
has a Mantra The Ishta is the ideal peculiar to the 
particular worshipper : the Mantra is the external word 
to express it. Constant repetition of the word helps to fix 
the ideal firmly in the mind. This method of worship 
prevails among religious devotees ell over India. 

Tuesday, July 23. (Bhagaoad-Citc, Kama-Yoga.) 

To attain liberation through work ioin yourself to work 
but without desire, looking for no result. Such work leads 
to knowledge, which in turn brings emancipation. To 
give up work before you J^noio, leads to misery. Work 
done for the Self gives no bondage. Neither desire 
pleasure nor fear pain fiorn work. It is the rnind and 
body that work, not I. Tell youteelf this unceasingly 
and realise it. Try not to know that you work. 

Do all as a sacrifice or offering to the Lord. Be in the 
world, but not of it, like the lotus leaf, whose roots are in 
the mud but which remtuns always pure. Let your love 
go to all, whatever they do to you. A blind man cannot 
see colour, so how can we see evil unless it is in us? We 
compare what we see outside with what we find in our- 
selves and pronounce judgment accordingly. If we are 
pure, we cannot see impuri^. It may exist, but not for 
Us. See only Cod in every man. woman and child ; see 
it by the anlarjyotia, “inner Krfit.” and seeing that, we 
can see naught else. Do not want this world, because 
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wJiat you desire you get. Seek tke Lord and tke Lord 
only. The more power there is, the more bondage, the 
more fear. How much more aA-aid and miserable are we 
than the ant I Get out of it aU and come to the Lord. 
Seek the science of the maker and not that of the made. 

'1 am the doer and the deed.*’ “He who c'.an stem 
the tide of Just and anger is a great Yogi.” 

“Only by practice and non-attachment can we 
conquer mind.*" 

Our Hindu ancestors sat down and thought on God 
and morabty. and so have we brains to use for the same 
ends : but in the rush of trying to get gain, we are likely 
to lose them again. 

• • • 

The body has in itself a certain power of cuiiitg itself 
and many things can rouse this curative power into action, 
euch as mental conditions, or medicine, or esereise, etc. 
As long as we are disturbed by physical conditions, so Jong 
we need the help of physical agencies Not until we have 
got rid of bondage to the nerves, can we disregard them. 

There is the unconscious mind, but it is below 
consciousness, which is just one part of the human 
otganism. Philosophy » guesvwork about the mind. 
Religion is based upon aense contact, upon seeing, the 
only basis of knowledge WTiat come* in contact with the 
supercoRscious mind is fact. Aptas are those who have 
"served** religion. The proof is that if you follow ihe.r 
method, you too will see. Each science requires its own 
particular method and instruments. An astronomer cannot 
show you the rings of Sattnn by the a:d of all the pots ■'“f 
pans in the kitchen. He need* a telescope. So. to 
the g’eat facts of rergion. the method of those wlio f.ave 
already seen must be followed. The greater the aeiervee, 
rr.ore varied t-he mesrs cf studying it. Before we esrne 
icto t'^e world Cod provided »h* means to get out ; 
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we have to do is to find the means. But do not fight over 
mtlKods. Look only iox tealisation and choose the best 
method you can find to suit you. Eat the mangoes and 
let the rest quarrel over the basket. See Christ, then you 
will be a Christian. AH else is talk . the less talking the 
belter. 

The message makes the messenger. The Lord makes 
the temple v not vice versa. 

Learn until "the glory of the Lord shines through your 
face.** as it shone through the face of Shvetaketu. 

Guess against guess makes fight : hut talk of what you 
have seen and no human heart car> resist it Paul was 
converted against his will by realisation. 

Tlt5DtY Am«.V'OON, (Aflet dinner there we» a iherl 
eenverxation in the ccarte of which the Swami $oid •) 
Delusion creates delusion. Delusion creates itself and 
destroys itsell. such is Maya. All knowledge (sMaHed), 
being based on Maya, is a vkious otcle and in time that 
very knowledge destroys itself. "Let go the tope," delu* 
sion cannot couch the Atman. When we lay hold of the 
rope— identify ourselves with Maya— she has power over 
us. Let go of It. be the W'ltness only, then you can 
admire the picture of the universe undisturbed 

W'rJistSDtv. July 24. 

The powers acquired by the practice of k'oga are 
not obstacles for the Vogi who is perfect, but are apt to 
be so for the beginner, through the wonder and pleasure 
excited by their exercise Siddhis are the powers which 
m.srk success in the practice . and they may be produced 
by sarious means, such as the repetition of a Mantra, 
by k'oga practice, meditation, fasting, or even by the use 
of hetbs and drugs The Yfigi who hss eonquered all 
interest in the powers acquired and who renounces all 
virtue arising from his actiona. comes into the "cloud of 
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virtue” (name of one of iKe rtate* of Sainadl^ and 
radiates holiness as a cloud rains svater. 

Meditation is on a series of objects, concentration 
is on one object. 

Mind is cognised by the Atman, but it is not self- 
illuminated. The Atman cannot be the cause of any- 
thing. How can it be> How can the Puxusha join itself 
to Pralaiti (nature)? It does not : it is only illusively 
thought to do so. 

• • • 

Learn to help without pi^ng. or feeling that there is 
any misery. Learn to be the same to enemy and to 
friend ; then when you can do that and no longer have 
any desire, the goal is attained. 

Cut down the banyan tree of desire with (be axe of 
aon-attachment and it will vanish utterly. It is all illusion. 
"He from whom bii^t and delusion have fallen, he who 
has conquered the evils of association, he alone is ozSi 
(free)." 

To love anyone personally is bondage. Love aD 
alike, then all desires fall oS. 

Time, the "eater of everything.” comes and aD has 
to go. Why try to improve the earth, to paint the 
butierHy? It aU has to go at last. Do riot be mere white 
mice in a treadmiO, working always and never aecom- 
pb’slung anything. Every desire is fraught with evil, 
whether the desire itself be good or evil. It is like a 
dog jumping for a piece of meat which is ever receding 
from his reach, and dying a dog's death at last. Do not 
be like that. Oit off aD desite. 

s • • 

Paramatntan as ruling Maya is Ishvara ; Pararoatsaan 
as under iMaya is JivStman. Maya is the sum total of 
manifestation and will utterly vanish. 

Tree-nature is Maya, h is leaUy God-naturC which 
we see under the veil of Maya. The "why" of anything 
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is in Maya. To ask v/Ky Maya came U a useless cjuestion, 
because tbe answer can never be given in Maya, and 
beyond Maya who will aak it> Evil creates “why," not 
"why” the evil, and it is evil that asks "why.” Illusion 
destroys illusion. Reason itself, being based upon con- 
tradiction, is a circle and has to kill itself. Sense-percep- 
tion is an inference and yet all inference comes from 
perception. 

Ignorance reflecting the light of Cod is seen ; but by 
itself it is zero. The cloud would not appear except as 
the sunlight falls on it. 

There were four travellers who came to a high wall. 
The first one climbed wiib ^Acuity to the top and vnthout 
looking back, jumped over The second clambered up 
4he wall, looked over, and with a shout of delight dis- 
appeared. The third iit his turn climbed to the top. 
looked where his companions had gone, laughed with joy. 
and followed them. But the fourth one came back to 
tell what had happened to his fellow-travellers The sign 
to us that there is something beyond is the laugh that 
rings back from those greet ones who have plunged from 
Maya’s wall. 

■ • • 

Separating ourseWes from the Absolute and attribut- 
ing certain qualities to It gives ua Ishvara. It is the Reality 
of the universe as seen through our mind. Personal devil 
is the misery of the world seen through the minds of the 
superstitious. 

Thvrsdxy, July 25 {Paianiafi* Yoga Aphorisms.) 

"Things may be done, caused to be done, or 
approved of," and the effect upon us is nearly equal 
Complete continertee gives great intellectual and 
spiritual power. The Brahnxacharin must be sexually pure 
in thought, word, and deed. Lose regard for the body ; 
get rid of the consciousness of it so far as possible. 
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Aaana (posture) must be steady and pleasant ; and 
constant practice, identifying the mind with the Infinite, 
will bring this about. 

Continual attention to one object is contemplation. 

When a stone is thrown into still water, many circles 
are made, each distinct but all interacting ; so with our 
minds ; only in us the action is unconscious, while with 
the Yogi it is conscious. We are spiders in a web, and 
Yoga practice will enable us lilce the spider to pass along 
any strand of the web we please. Non-Yogis are bound 
to the particular spot where they are. 

« • • 

To injure another creates bondage and hides the 
truth. Negative virtues are not enough : we have to 
conquer Maya, and then she will follow us. We onl)^ 
deserve things when they ceased to bind us. When 
the bondage ceases, really and truly, all things come to 
us. Only those who want nothing are masters nf nature. 

Take refuge in some soul who has already broken his 
bondage, and in time he will free you through his mercy. 
Higher still is to take refuge in the Lord (Ishvara), but it vs 
the most difficult , only once in a century can one be 
found who has really done it. Feel nothing, know nothing, 
do nothing, have nothiivg. give up all to God, and say 
utterly, "Thy will be done.” We only dream this 
bondage. Wake up and let it go. Take refuge in God. 
only so can we cross the desert of Maya. “Let go thy 
hold, Sannyasin bold, say. Om tat sat. Om I 

It is our privilege to be allowed to be charitable, for 
only BO can we grow. TTie poor man suffers that we may 
be helped : let the giver kneel down and give thank*, let 
the receiver stand up and permit. See the Lord hack of 
every being and give to Him. When we cease to see evil, 
the world must end for u*. since to rid us of that mistake 
is its only object. To think there i* any imperfection 
creates it. Thoughts of strength and perfection alone can 
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cure it. Do what good you can. some evil wll inhere in 
it V hut do all without legatd to personal result, give up 
all results to the Lord, then neither good nor evil will 
alfect you. 

Doing work is not religion, but work done rightly 
leads to freedom In reality all pity is darkness, because 
whom to pity? Can you pity God ? And is there anything 
else? Thank God for giving you this world as a moral 
gymnasium to help your development, but never imagine 
you can help the world Be grateful to him who curses 
you, (or he gives you a mirror to show what cursing is, 
also a chance to practise self-restraint ; so bless him and 
be glad. Without exercise power cannot come out, 
without the mirror we cannot see ourselves. 

Unchaste imaginatton is as had as unchaste action. 
Controlled desire leads to the highest result. Transform 
the sexual energy into spiritual energy, but do not 
emasculate, because that is throwing away the power. 
The stronger this fotce. the more can be done vrith it. 
Only a powerful current of water can do hydraulic 
mining. 

What we need today is to know there is a Cod 
and that we can see and feel Him here and novr. A 
Chicago professor says. "Take care of this world. God 
will take care of the next.” What nonsense I If we can 
take care of this world, what need of a gratuitous Lord 
to take care of the other I 

Friday, Ja!y 26. (BnhadSranyakpponiahad.) 

Love all things only through and for the Self. 
Yajnavalkya said to Maitr^, bis wife. "Through the 
Atman we know ell things.*' The Atman can never be the 
object of knowledge, nor can the Knower be known. He 
who knows he is the Atman, he is law unto himself. 
He knows he is the uruvene and its creator. 
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Perpetuating oM mjihs in the form of allegories and 
giving them undue importance fosters superstition and is 
really weaJcness. Truth must have no compromise. 
Teach truth and make no apology for any supentition : 
neither drag truth down to the level of the listener. 


Saturday. July 27 (KathopanishaJ.) 

Learn not the truth of the Self save from one who 
has realised it : in ail others it is mere talk. Realisation 
is beyond virtue and vice, beyond future and past ; beyond 
all the pairs of opposites "The stainless one sees the 
Self and an eternal calm comes in the soul.’’ Talking, 
arguing, and reading books, the highest flights of the 
intellect, the Vedas themselves, all these cannot give 
knowledge of the Self 

In us are the iwc^— the God-sou) and the man-soul. 
The sages know that the latter is but the shadow, that 
the former is the only teal Sun 

L'nlese we join the mind with the senses, we get no 
report front eyes. nose. ears. etc. The external organ* 
are used by the power of the mind Do not let the senses 
go outside, and then you can get rid of body and the ex- 
temaJ world 

This very ''a” which we see here as an external world, 
the depa.’ted see as heaven or hell according to their own 
mental states Here and hereafter are two dreams, the 


IsKer CQodeCed the former . get rid of both, all is emrii- 
Fvesent. all » now .Nature, body, and mind go to death, 
not we ; wc never go nov ccme The man Swami 
Mvetanaeda ta in nature, is bom and dies , tut ine Self 
wLeh we see as Swaad V't«ekaj»nda la never Lorn and 
never d.es It is die eternal a.-sd «?>ef.ang<sU« ReaC'y- 


n.* power cl th* mind la 
it iris Eve senses or whether 


the same wlet.her we d.vv.e 
we aee only one A 


mas says. "£»eryt}J*-g has a dlacnct echo, so I cLp my 
hanri. a*.d that ec.ho arvJ then f ea.s t»3 er erTf-' A-al 
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tribe brave and v/ise ; rmtcad of only one man. Human 
sacrifice was also a Jewish idea and one that clung to them 
despite marry chastisements from Jehovah. Jesva was 
gentle and loving, but to fit him into Jewish beh'efs, the 
idea of human sacrifice in the form of atonement or as a 
human scape-goat, had to come in. This cruel idea made 
Qriistiarrity depart from the teachmgs of Jesus himself 
and develop a spirit of persecution and bloodshed- 
* * * 

Say, “it is my nature,” never say, “it is my duty"— 
to do anything whatever. 

“Truth alone triumphs, not untruth.” Stand upon 
Truth and you have got Cod. 

« « • 

From the earliest times in India the Brahmin caste 
have held themselves beyond all law ; they claim to be 
gods. They are poor, but their weakness is that they 
seek power. Here are about eixty millions of people who 
are good and moral and hold no property, and they are 
what they are because from their birth they are taught 
that they are above law. above punishment. They feel 
themselves to be "twice-bom.” to be sons of Cod. 

Sunday, July 28. lAvadhula Gila or "Sortg o} ihe 
Purified'' by Dailatreya.)’ 

“All knowledge depends upon calmness of mind. 

“He who has filled the universe. He who is Self in 
self, how shall ] salute Him )“ 

To know the Atman a» my nature is both knowledge 
and realisation. ”I am He, them is not the least doubt 
of it.” 

“No thought, no word, no deed, creates a bondage 
for me- I am beyond the senses. I am knowledge and 
bliss." 

' D^tiatreys vrtt a sage, iKa ton af Alt! and Anmuyt and war 
aa Incarnatioo ol B>akmS. Vuhao. and MaKerbwaia. 
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Tiiere is neither exislnnce nor non-existence, ail^is 
Atman. Shake oR all Ideas of lelativity •, shake oft 
superstitions ; let taste and birth and Devas and all elsj^ 
vanish. Why talk of being and becoming? Give up 
talking of dualiam and Advattisoi I When were you two, 
that you talk of two or one? The universe is this Holy 
One and He alone. Talk not of Yoga to make you pure ; 
you are pure by your very nature. None can teach 

Men like him who wrote this song are what keep 
religion alive. They have actually realised ; they care 
for nothing, feel nothing done to the body, care not for 
heat and cold or danger or anything. They sit still and 
enjoy the bliss of Atman, while red-hot coals burn their 
body, and they feel them not 

"When the threefold bondage of knoww. knowledge, 
and known ceases, there is the Atman." 

■‘Whete the delusion of bondage and freedom ceases, 
there the Atman is." 

"What if you have controlled the mind, what if you 
have not? What if you have money, what if you have 
not? You are the Atman ever pure Say, '1 am the 
Atman. No bondage ever came near me. I am the 
changeless sky , clouds of belief may pass over me, but 
they do not touch me.' 

"Durn virtue, burn vice. Freedom is baby talk. I 
am that immortal Knowledge. I am that purity." 

"No one was e>e? bound, none was ever free. There 
is none but me. I am the Infinite, the Ever-ftee. Talk 
not to me I What can change me, the essence of 
knowledge I Wlio can leach, who can be taught?'* 

Throw argument, throw philosophy into the ditch. 

"Only a slave sees slaves, the deluded, delusion, the 
impure, impurity.” 

Place, time, causation are all dehiuons. It is j-our 
disease that you think you are bound and will be free. 
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^ou lire the LncKanzenble. Talk rwt. Sit down and 
Jet nil llutiff* melt away, fhey are but cJreama. There » 
no <ii(fcienl>ntson. no dutinction, it u all lupentltion i 
tJiereforc be tilenl and know what you arc. 

I am the etsence of Fellow no ideal, you 

ate nil ifierc i*. Fear naught, you are tJie ei»cnce of 
exutericc. Be at peace. Do not disturb yourself. You 
never were rn bondace, you never were virtuous or sinful. 
Get rid of all these delusions and be at peace, Whooi 
to worship? Who worships? AH is the Atman. To 
speak, to think is superstition. Repeat over and over. 
“1 am Atman." "1 am Atman." Let everything else go. 

Mostjay. July 29. 

We sometimes indicate a thing by describing it* 
aunoundings. When we say "Sachchidananda" (Esdst* 
ence-KnowIedge-Oliss). we are merely indicating ihe 
ahoTcs of an indescribable Beyond Not even can we say 
"ia" about it, for that too ia relative. Any tmaginaden. 
any concept is in vain. Neti. ned ("Not this, not this") la 
all that can be said, for even to think is to limit and so 
to lose. 

Tlie senses cheat you day and night. Vedanta found 
that out ages ago : modem science is just discovering the 
same fact. A picture has only length and breadth, and 
the painter copies nature in her cheating by artificially 
giving the appearance of depth. No two people see 
the same world. TTe highest knowledge iviJl show you 
that there is no motion, no change in anything ; that the 
very idea of it is all Maya. Study nature as a whole, 
that is. study motion. Mind and body are not our real 
Self ; both belong to nature, but eventually we can know 
the ding an aich. Then mind and body being transcended, 
all that they conceive goes. When you cease utterlyto 
know and see the world, then you realise Atman. The 
superseding of relative knowledge is what we want. 
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There is no infinite mind «>r inSnite knowledge, because 
both mind end knowledge ate limited. We are now 
seeing through a veil ; then vre reach the “x," which is 
the Reality of all out knowing. 

If we look at a pictute through a pitj-hole in a card' 
board, we get an utterly mistakea notion : yet what we 
see is really ike picture. As we enlarge the hole, we 
get a clearer and clearer idea. Out of the reality we 
manufacture the different views in conformity with our 
mistaken perceptions of name and form. When we throw 
away the cardboard, we see the same picture, but we 
see it as it U. We put m all the attributci. aU the errors, 
the picture itself is unaltered thereby That is because 
Atman is the reality of all ; all we see is Atman, but not 
as we tee it, as name and form . they are all in our vail, 
in Maya. 

They are like spots in the obiect-glats of a telescope, 
yet it is the light of the sun that shows us the spots ; we 
could not even tee the illusion save for the background 
of reality which is Brahman Swami Vivekananda ia just 
the speck on the object-glass ; I am Atman, teal, un- 
changeable. and that reality alone enables me to see 
Swami Vivekananda Atman is the essence of every 
hallucination ; but the sun is never identified with the 
spots on the glass, it only shows them to us. Our actions, 
as they are evil or good, increase or decrease the “spots,'" 
but they never affect the God within us. Perfectly 
cleanse the mind of spots and instantly we see. “I and 
my father are one.*’ 

AVe first perceive, then reason later. We must have 
this perception as a fact, and it is called religion, tealisa* 
tion. No matter if one never heard of creed or prophet 
or book. Let him get this reafisation. and he needs no 
more. Oeanse the mind, this is iJI of reL'gion : and until 
We ourselves dear off the spots, we cannot see the Reality 
as It is. The baby sees no dn : he has not j-et the measure 

Ml-6 
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of it in himself. Get rid of the defects within yourself 
and you will not he able to see any without. A baby 
sees robbery done and it means nothing to him. Once 
you find the hidden object in a puzzle picture, you see 
It ever more ; so when once you are free and stainless, 
see only freedom and purity in the world around. 
That moment ail the knots of the heart are cut asunder, 
all crooked places are made straight, and this world 
vanishes as a dream. And when >ve awake, we wonder 
how we ever came to dream such trash f 

Getting whom, misery mountain high has no power 
to move the soul.” 

With the aze of knowledge cut the wheels asunder 
and the Atman stands free, even though the old raomen- 
turn carries on the wheel of mind and body. The wheel 
can now only go straight, can only do good. If that body 
does anything bad, know that the man is not Jivanmukta s 
he lies if he makes that claim. Dul it is only when the 
wheels have got a good straight motion (from cleansing 
the mind) that the axe can be applied. All purifying 
action deals conscious or unconscious blows on delusion. 

To call another a sinner is the worst thing you can do. 
Good action done ignorantly produces the same result 
and helps to break the bondage. 

To identify the sun with the spots on the ob/cct-gUss 
is the fundamental error. Know the sun. the “I,” to be 
ever unaffected by anything, and devote yourself to 
cleansing the spots. Man is the greatest being that ever 
can be. TTie highest worship there is, is to worship man 
as Krish.na, Buddha. Christ, ^liat you wsnt. you 
create. Get rid of desire, 

• • • 

The angels and the departed are all here, seeing 
this world as heaven. The same ”**’ is seen by all 
according to their mental attitude. The best viiion to be 
had of the "a” is here on tiis earth. Never want to go 
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to heaven, that is the ivoist delusion. Even here, too 
much wealth and grinding poverty are both bondages and 
hold us back from religion. Three great gifts we have ; 
first, a human body. (TTie human mind is the nearest 
reflection of God. we axe “His own image"). Second, the 
desire to be free. Third, the help of a noble soul who 
has crossed the ocean of delusion, as a teacher When 
you have these three, bless the Lord ; you are sure to be 

What you only grasp intellectually tnay be overthrown 
by a new argument ; but what you leaBse is yours for 
ever. Talking, talking religion is but little good. Put 
God behind everything — man. animal, food, work : make 
this a habit 

Ingersoll once said to me : "I believe in making the 
most out of this world, in equeeong the orange dry. 
because this world is all we are sure of." 1 replied . "1 
know a better way to squeeze the orange of this world 
than you do. and 1 get more out of it. I ^noui I cannot 
die, so I am not in a hurry : 1 know there is no fear, so 
1 enjoy the squeezing, i have no duty, no bondage of 
wife and children and property . I can love all men and 
women. Everyone is God to me. Think of the joy of 
loving man as God t Squeeze your orange this way and 
get ten thousandfold more out of it Get every single 
drop." 

That which seems to be the will is the Atman behind. 
It is really free. 

Movdxy Afteracjon. 

Jesus was imperfect because he did not live up fully 
to his own ideal, and above all because he d-d not give 
woman a place equal lo man. Women did everything 
for him, and yet he was so bound by the Jewish custom 
that not one was made an apostle. Still he was the 
greatest character next to Boddha. who in his turn was 
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not fully perfect. Buddha, however, recognised woman"* 
right to an equal place in religion, and his first and one 
of his greatest disciples wa» his own wife, who became 
the head of the whole Buddhistic movement among the 
women of India. But we ought not to criticise these 
great ones, we should only look upon them as far above 
ourselves. Nonetheless we must not pin our faith to any 
man, however great ; we too must become Buddhas and 
Christs. 

No man should be judged by his defects. The great 
virtues a man has are his espedally. his errors are the 
common weaknesses of humanity and should never be 
counted in estimating his character. 

Vira, the Sanskrit word for "heroic.” is the origin of 
our word "virtue," because in ancient lime* the best 
fighter was regarded as the most virtuous man. 

Tuesday, July 30. 

Christs and Buddhas are simply occasion* upon which 
to objectify our own inner powers. We really answer 
our own prayers. 

It is blasphemy to think that if Jesus had never been 
bom, humanity would not have been saved. It is horrible 
to forget thus the divinity in human nature, a divinity that 
must come out. Never forget the glory of human nature. 
We are the greatest Cod that ever wa* or ever will be. 
Christs and Buddhas are but waves on the boundless 
ocean which f am. Bow down to nothing but your own 
higher Self. Until you know that you are that very Cod 
of gods, there will never be any freedom for you. 

All our past actions are really good, because they 
lead us to what we ultimately become. Of whom to h«g^ 

I am the real existence, and all else U a dream aave as it U 
1. I am the whole ocean ; do not call the little wave yoU 
have made "’1” ; know ft for nothing but a wave. Satya- 
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Icama (lovet of tmtfi) heard the inner voice telling him. 
"You are the infinite, the ttmversal i» in you. Control 
yourself and listen to the voice of your true Self 

The great prophets who do the fighting have to be 
less perfect than those who hve silent lives of holiness, 
thinking great thoughts and so helping the world. These 
men, passing out one after another, produce as final out- 
come the man of power who preaches 

Knowledge exists, man only discovers it. The Vedas 
are the eternal knowledge through which God created 
the world. They talk high philosophy— the highest — and 
make this tremendous claim- 

Tell the truth boldly, whether it hurts or not. Never 
pander to weakness. If truth is loo much for intelligent 
people and sweeps them away. let them go . the sooner 
the better, Childish ideas are for babies and savages , 
and these are not all in the nursery and the forests, some 
«f them have fallen into the pulpits 

It is bad to stay in the church after you are grown 
up spiritually Come out and die in the open air of 
freedom. 

All progression is in the relative world The human 
form is the highest and roan the greatest being, because 
here and now we can get rid of the relative world entirely, 
can actually attain freedom, and this is the goal. Not 
only We can. but some have reached perfection ; so no 
matter what finer bodies come, they could only be on the 
lelative plane and could do no more than we. for to 
attain freedom is all that can he done. 

The angels never do wicked deeds, so they never 
gel punished and never gel saved. Blows are what 
awaken us and help to break the dream. They show us 
the insufficiency of this world and make us long to escape, 
to have freedom. 
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A il.inc tfimlr *r» ealj f)r or>^ nAme : t.*i« 

MRi" iJiinj whfn Wly prrceiv^f] **e caH b/ BfiotJi^r. Tbe 
iii»« motat tJAttwr. tf»«r iJie pfrcfftion 

tKff tuoncrr ib#! wjll 
TtT.'rnY AmAvoo. 

TSir leaMn »{ »be harmony between thousht anJ 
matter it that they are t«>o tsdet of one thin;. caH tt 
* X." vrhieh riivitir* ittelf into the internal and the externa!. 

lltc Cnsl^h vrotJ ’paiadjte” come* from the Satahrtt 
para-deta, Vrhich wa* taken o*er mto the Pertian Unsuaffe 
»nd mean* literally "the land be>'ond.” or the ether 
vrotld. The old At>an» alwa>* believed in * *oul, nerer 
that man tvat the body. Thetr heavena and hell* were all 
temporary, beeauae rro effeet can outlaat its cause and 
no cause is eternal : therefore all effects must corse to 
an end. 

The whole of the Vedanta Philosophy is in this story r 
Two birds of solden plumage sat on the same Pee. The 
one above, serene, majestic, immersed in his own glory ■ 
the one below restless and eating the fruit* of the tree, 
now sweet, now bitter Once he ale an exceptionally 
bitter fruit, then he paused and looked up at the inajesnc 
bird above ; but he soon forgot about the other bird and 
went on eating the fruits of the tree as before. Again 
he ate a bitter fruit and this time he hopped up a few 
boughs nearer to the bird at the top. This happened 
many times until at last the lower bird came to the place 
of the upper bird and lost himself. He found all at once 
that there had never been two birds, but that he all the 
time was that upper bird, serene, majestic and immersed 
in his ovm glory. 

WeDN-ESDAV, Juiy 31. 

Luther drove a nail into religion when he took away 
renunciation and gave us morality instead. Atheists and 
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materi»Inl» can have cAiea. but only believer* in the 
Lord can have leligion. 

The wcked pay the price of the great toul a holiness. 
Tlunk of that when you tee a wicked man Just as the 
poor man'* labour pays for the nch man a luxury, to is 
it in the tpmlual world The terrible degradation of the 
masses in India is the price nature pays for the production 
of great souls like Miia-hai. Duddhs. etc ' 

”1 am the holiness of the holy** fCita), 1 am the 
root, each uses it in his own way, but a]] is I "i do 
everything, you arc but the occasion "" 

Do not talk much, but fee) the spirit within you ; then 
you are a Jnani This is knowledge, all else i* ignorance 
All that is to be known is Brahman It is the rll 

Sattva binds through the search for happiness and 
Icnotsledge, Rnjas Linds through desire. Tamas binds 
through vrong perception and lanness Conquer the two 
lower by Sattv- and llren give up all to the Lord and be 
free. ^ 

The fMiakliA’op realises Dtahman very soon and 
goes l>ej-end the three qualities * 

Tlie will, the consciousness, the senses, desire, the pas- 
sions. all llxcsc combined make wKat we call the "soul ” 

There is fint the apparent aelf (body) . second the 
mental self, who mutake* the body for himself {the 
Absolu'e botied by Nta'a) . thud the 'Vnian. the ever 
pure, the ever free Seen partialis, it is nature . seen 
wLoll)-, all nature poet, esen the mrmor) el it it lest 
*rhetr i« the chargeable imorta!). ife eternally cf-angeable 
(nsU-Tel and the LVchangeahle t-Vnsan) 

iV-c (*.i sf In l.»r sp fa than# ara 

* r.t*. CV.rw» MS 
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Be perfectly hopeless, that is the highest state. What 
is there to hope for? Burst asunder the bonds of hope, 
stand on your Self, be at rest, never mind what you do. 
give up all to Cod, but have no hypocrisy about it. 

Svastha, the Sanskrit word for “standing on your own 
Self, is used colloquially in India to enquire. "Are you 
well, are you happy )“ And when Hindus would eapress. 
“I saw a thing," they say, “1 saw a word-meaning" 
fPadarlha) Even this universe is a ‘"word-meaning." 

« « • 

A perfect man's body mechanically does right ; it can 
do only good because it is fully purified. The past 
momentum that carries on the wheel of body is all good. 
All «vil tendencies are burnt out 


"That day is indeed a bad day when we do not 
speak of the Lord, not a stormy day." 

Only love for the Supreme Lord is true Bhakti, Love 
for any other being, however great, is n|J Bhakti. The 
"Supreme Lord" here means Ishvara. the concept of 
wluch transcends what you in the West mean by the per- 
sona] Cod. "He from whom this universe proceeds, in 
whom it rests, and to whom it returns. He is Ishvara. the 
Eternal, the Pure, the AU-.Merciful. the Almighty, the 
Ever-Free. the All-Knowing, the Teacher of all teachers, 
the Lord who of His own nature is inexpressible Love. 

.Man does not manufacture Cod out of his own brain : 
but he can only see God in the light of his own capacity, 
and he attnbutes to Him the best of all he know*. Each 
attribute is the whole of Cod. and this signifying the 


whole by one quality is the metaphysical explanation of 
the personal God Ishvara is without form yet ha* all 


forms, is without qualities yet has all qualifies. As human 
beings we have to see the iriiu^of existence— Cod, msn. 


Rsture ; and we cannot do rtherwise. 
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But to the BKaku all these philosophical distinctions 
aie mete idle talk. He cares nothing for argument, he 
does not reason, he ""senses,” he perceives. He wants 
to lose himself ir» pure love of Cod. and there have been 
Bhaktas who maintain that dtis is more to be desired 
than liberation ; who say, I do not want to be sugar. I 
want to taste sugar.” ”1 want to love and enjoy the 
Beloved 

In Bhakti-Yoga the first essential Is to want God 
honestly and intensely. We want everything but Cod. 
because our ordinary desires are fulfilled by the external 
wotld. So long as out needs are confined within the 
Umiu of the physical universe, we do not feel any need 
for God •, it is only when we have had hard blows in out 
lives and ate disappcanted with everything here that we 
feel the need for something higher . then we seek Cod. 

Bhakti is not destructive : it teaches that ail our 
faculties may become means to reach salvation We 
must turn them all towards Cod and give to Him that 
love which is usually wasted on the fieetmg objects of 
tense. 

Bhakti differs from your Western idea of religion in 
that Bhakti admits no elements of fear, no Being to be 
appeased or propitiated There are even Bhaktas who 
worship God as their own child, so that there may remain 
no feeling even of awe or reverence There can be no 
feat in true love, and so long as there is the least feat. 
Bhakti cannot evetv begin. Itr Bhakti there is also no 
place for begging or bargaining with Cod. The idea 
of asking Cod for anything » sacrilege to a Bhakla He 
will not pray for health or wealth or even to go to heaven. 

One who wants to love God. to be a Bhakta, must 
make a bundle of all these desires and leave them outside 
the door and then enter. He who wants to enter the 
realms of light must make a bundle of all '“ahop-keeplng'" 
religion and cast it away before he can pass the gates. 
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ll 19 not that >ou do not c?t what you pray for : you gel 
cveothing, but it U low. vulgar, a beggar’* reli^'on. “Fool 
indeed it he. who, living on the banks of the Canges, 
digs n liitle well for water Fool Indeed is the man who. 
coming to a mine of diamortds. begins to search for glass 
beads.” Tliese prayers for health and wealth and material 
prosperity are not Qhakti. They are the lowest form of 
Karma. Dhakti is a higher thing We are striving to 
come into the presence of the King of kings. We cannot 
get there in a beggar's dress If we wanted to enter the 
presence of an emperor, would we be admitted in n 
beggar's rags? Certainly not. The lackey would drive 
us out of the gates. This is the Emperor of emperors and 
never can we come before Him in a beggar’s garb. Shop- 
keepers never have admission there, buying and selling 
will net do there at all. You read in the Bible that Jesus 
drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple. 

So it goes without saying that the first task in becom- 
ing a Bhakta is to give up all desires of heaven and so on. 
Such a heaven would be like this place, this earth, only 
a little better. The Christian idea of heaven is a place of 
intensified enjoyment. How can that be Cod? All this 
desire to go to heaven is a desire for enjoyment. This 
has to be given up. The love of the Bhakta must be 
absolutely pure and unselfish, seeking nothtng for itself 
either here or hereafter. 

"Giving up the derire of pleasure and pain, gam or 
loss, worship God day and night : not a moment is to 
be lost in vain.” 

“Giving up all other thoughts, the whole mind day 
and night worships God. Thus being worshipped day 
and night. He reveals Himself and makes His worshippers 
feel Him.” 

Ttn-itsow, August t. 

The real Guru is the one through whom we have our 
spiritual descent. He Is the channel through which the 
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ipiricual current flows to us, the linfc which joins us to the 
whole spiritual world. Too much faith in personality has 
a tervdeticy to produce weakivess and idolatry, but intense 
love for the Guru makes rapid growth possible, he con- 
nects us wih the internal Gum. Adore your Guru if 
there be real truth in him ; that G«ru-bhakti (devotion to 
the teaeherl will cfuickly lead you to the highest 

Shri Ramakrishna's purity was that of a baby He 
never touched money in hjs life and lust was absolutely 
annihilated in him. Do not go to great religious teachers 
to learn physical science, their whole energy has gone 
to the spiritual. In Shri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa the 
man was all dead and only Cod remained ; he actually 
could not see sin. he was literally "of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity." The purity of these few Paremahamsas* 
ss all that holds the world together. If they should all 
die out and leave it. the world would go to pieces 
They do good by simply being, and they know it not r 
they just are. 

Books suggest the inner light and the method of 
bringing that out, but we can only understand them when 
wo have earned the knowledge ourselves. When the 
inner light has flashed for you, let the books go. and look 
only \rithin. You have in you all and a thousand limes 
more than is in ell the hooks Never lose faith in your- 
self. you can do anything in this universe. Never weeken. 
all power is yours. 

If reUgion and life depend upon books or upon the 
cdstence of any prophet whatsoever, then perish all 
religion and books! Reh^on is in us No books or 
teachers can do more than help us to find it. and even 
without them we can get all truth within. Yet have grati- 
tude for books and teachers without bondage to them : 

' Meeks o( tKe kisHeW order. 
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and worship your Guru as Cod, but do not obey him 
blindly ; love him all you will, but think for yourself. No 
blind belief can save you. work out your own salvation. 
Have only one idea of Gorl — that He is an eternal help. 

Freedom and highest love must go together, then 
neither can become a bondage. We can give nothing to 
God : He pves all to us. He is the Guru of Gurus. Then 
we find that He is the “Soul of our souls." our verj' Self. 
No wonder we love Him. He is the Soul of our souls ; 
whom or what else can we Jove? M'e want to be the 
“steady flame, burning without heat and without smoke.** 
To whom can you do good, when you see only Cod ? You 
eannot do good to God! All doubt goes, all is ’'ssme- 
ness." If you do good at all, you do it to yourself : feel 
that the receiver is the higher one You serve the other 
became you are lower than he, not because he is low and 
3'DU are high. Give as the rose gives perfume, because 
it is its own nature, utterly unconscious of giving. 

The great Hindu reformer. Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
was a wonderful example of this unselfish work. He 
devoted his whole Lfe to helping India. It was he who 
slopped the burning of widows It is usually believed lha! 
this reform was due entuely to the Elnglish ; but it was 
Raja Ram .Mohan Roy wJ>o started the agitation against 
the custom and succeeded in obtaining the support of the 
Covernment in suppressing it. Until he began the move' 
men!, the English had done nothing He also founded 
the important religious Society called the Brahmo-Sarnsj. 
and subscribed a huiMfred thousand dollars to found a 
university He then stepped out and told them to g'> 
ahead without him He cared nothing for fame or he 
results to himself. 

Tjs.-Rsmy ArTEJiNoos’. 

There are endleas series of manifestalicns. tie 
“fserry-gek-rourJs.*' in which the souls ride, so to speak. 
The series are eterral J imtvJdaal souls c*t out. but the 
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events repeat ihemseives eleiMBy ; and that Kow one's 
past and (utute can be read, becwse all is really present. 
When tbe soul is in a certain chain, tt has to go through 
the experiences oC that chain. From one series souls go 
to other series . from some series they escape for ever by 
realising that they ate Brahman By getting hold of one 
prominent event in a chain and holding on to it. the whole 
chain can be dragged in and read. This power is easily 
acquired, but it is ol no real value ; and to practise it takes 
just so much from our spiritual forces Co not after 
these things, worship Cod 
Friday, Aagutt 2 

NishthS (devotion to one ideal) is the beginning of 
realisation “Taltc the honey out o( all flowers ; sit and 
be friendly with all. pay reverence to all. say to all. 'Yes. 
brother, yes. brother.' but keep firm in your own way.” 
A higher stage is actually to take the position of the other. 
If I am all why can ) not really and actively sympathise 
with my brother and see with his eyes> W'hile 1 am 
weak, i must stick to one course (Nlshtha), but when I 
am strong, I tan (eel with every other and perfectly 
sympathise with hi» ideas. 

The old idea was "Develop one idea at the expense 
of all the rest." The modern way is ''harrnonious 
development." A third way is lo "develop the mind and 
control it." then pot it where you will . the result will 
come quickly Tins is developing yourself in the truest 
wav Learn concentration and \ne »l in any direction. 
Thus )-ou lose nothing He who gets the whole mu«t 
have the parts too Dualism is included in Advaitiam 
(monism) 

"I first saw him and he saw me, 

"There was a flash of eye from me to him and from 
him to me 

This went on until the two souls became so closely 
United that they actually became one. 
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and worship yojr Guru as Cod, but do not obey him 
blindly ; love him all you will, but thinic for yourself. No 
blind belief can save you, work out your own salvation. 
Have only one idea of God— (hat He is an eternal help. 

Freedom and highest love must go together, then 
neither can become a bondage. We can give nothing to 
God : He gives all to us. He is the Guru of Gurus. Then 
we find that He is the “Soul of our souls.*' our very Self. 
No wonder we love Him. He is the Soul of our souls : 
whom or what else can we love? We want to be the 
''steady flame, burning without beat and without smoke." 
To whom can you do good, when you see only Cod? You 
cannot do good to Cod I All doubt goes, all is "same' 
ness.*' If you do good at all. you do it to yourself ; feel 
that the receiver is the higher one. You serve the other 
because you are lower than he. not because he Is low and 
you are high. Give as the rose gives perfume, because 
it is its own nature, utterly unconscious of giving. 

The great Hindu reformer. Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
was a wonderful example of this unselfish work. He 
devoted his whole life to helping India. It was he who 
stopped the burning of widows. It is usually believed that 
this reform was due entirely to the English ; but it was 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy who started the agitation against 
the custom and succeeded in obtaining the support of the 
Government in suppressing it. Until he began the move- 
ment, the English had done nothing. He also founded 
the important religious Society called the Brahmo-Samaj. 
and subscribed a hundred thousand dollars to found a 
university. He then stepped out and told them to go 
ahead without him. He cared nothing for fame or for 
results to himself. 

Thursday After-Scxa. 

There are endless series of manifestations, like 
"merry-go-rounds." in which the souls ride, so to speak. 
The series are eternal ; tndiiridual souls get out. but the 
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events repeat themselves etem^y ; and that is how one s 
past and Kilure can be tcad. because all is leaiiy present. 
When the soul is in a certain chain, it has to go through 
the experiences of that chain. From one series souls go 
to other series : from some series they escape for ever by 
realising that they are Brahman By getting hold of one 
prominent event in a ch«n and KoUing on to it. the whole 
chain can be dragged in and read. This power is easily 
acquired, but it is of no real value : and to practise it takes 
just so rnueh from our spiritual forces. Go not after 
these things, worship God. 

Friday, Auguai 2. 

Nishtha (devotion (o one ideal) is the be^nning of 
tealltation. "Take the honey out of alt flowete . sit end 
be friendly with all, pay rcvetence to all, say to ell, 'Yes. 
brother, yes. brother.’ but keep firm in your own way." 
A higher stage is actually to take the position of the other. 
If I am all. why can I not really and actively sympathise 
with my brother and see with his eyes? While I am 
weak. 1 must stick to one course (NishthS). but when I 
am strong. I can feel with every othet and perfectly 
sympathise with his ideas. 

The old idea was . "Develop one idea at the expense 
of all the rest." The modem way is "harmonious 
development." A third way is to "develop the mind and 
control it." then pul it where trou will , the result will 
come quickly. This is developing yourself in the truest 
way. Learn concentration and use it in any direction. 
Thus you lose nothing. He who gets the whole must 
have the parts too. Dualism is included in AdvatHsm 
(monism). 

I first saw him and he saw me. 

“There was a flash of eye from me to him and from 
him to me." 

This Went on unbl the two souls became so closely 
United that they actuary became one. 
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nnd worship year Guru as Cod. but do not obey him 
blindly ; love him all you will, but think for yourself. No 
blind belief can save you. work out your own salvation. 
Have only one idea of God— that He is an eternal help. 

Freedom and highest love must go together, then 
neither can become a bondage. We can give nothing to 
God ; He pves all to us. He is the Gum of Gurus. Then 
we find that He is the "Soul of our souls,’" our very Self. 
No wonder we Jove Him, He !a the Soul of our souls ; 
whom or what else can we love> We want to be the 
"steady flame, burning without heal and without smoke.*' 
To whom can you do good, when you see only Cod? You 
cannot do good to God I All doubt goes, all is "saine- 
ness." If you do good at all, you do it to yourself : fee) 
that the receiver is the higher one. You serve the other 
because you are louver than he. not because he is low and 
you are high. Give as the rose gives perfume, because 
it is its own nature, utterly unconscious of giving. 

The great Hindu reformer. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
was a wonderful example of this unselfish work. He 
devoted his whole life lo helping India. It wm he who 
stopped the burning of widows. It is usually believed that 
this reform was due enliiely lo the English ; but it was 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy who started the agitation against 
the custom and succeeded in obtaining the support of the 
Government in suppressing it. Until he began the move- 
ment. the Einglish had done nothing. He also founded 
the important religious Society called the Brahmo-Samaj. 
and subscribed a hundred thousand dollars to found a 
university. He then stepped out and told them to go 
ahead without him. He eared nothing for fame or for 
results to himself. 

Thursday ArrtRSoew. 

There are endless aeries of manifestations, like 
"meriy-go-rounds.** in which the souls ride, so to speak. 
The series are eternal ; individual souls get out. but the 
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events repeat themselves eternally ; and that is how one s 
past and, future can be read, because all is really present. 
When the soul is in a certain chain, it has to go through 
the cTperiences of that chain. From one series souls go 
to other series : from some series they escape for ever by 
realising that they are Brahman By getting hold of one 
prominent event m a drain and holding on to it. the whole 
chain can be dragged in and read. This power is easily 
acquired, but it is of no real value ; and to practise it takes 
just so much from our spiritual forces. Go not after 
these things, worship God. 

Frid*.Y, yfugust 2. 

Nishlha (devotion to one ideall is the beginning of 
realisation. "Take the honey out of all flowers ; sit and 
be friendly with all. pay reverence to all. say to all, 'Yes, 
brother, yes. brother.' but keep firm in your own way." 
A higher stege is actually to take the position of the other. 
If 1 am all, why can I not really and actively sympathise 
with my brother and see with his eyes? While 1 am 
weak. ! must stick to one course (NishthS), but when 1 
am strong, I can (eel with every other and perfectly 
sympathise with his ideas. 

The old idea was • "Develop one idea at the expense 
of all the rest.” The moderti way is "harmonious 
development." A third way is to "develop the mind and 
control it," then put it where you will : the result will 
come quickly. This is developing yourself in the truest 
way. Learn concentration and use it in any direction. 
Thus you lose nothing. He who gets the whole must 
have the parts too. Dualism is included in Advoitism 
(monism). 

I first saw Kim and he saw me, 

There was a flash of eye from me to him and from 
him to me." 

This went on until the two souls became so closely 
United that they actually became one. 
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There are two kinds of Samadhi — I concentrate on 
myself, then I concerrtrate and there is a uruty of subject 
and object. 

You must be able to sympathise fully with each pardc* 
ular. then at once to jump back to the highest monism. 
After having perfected yourself, you Lmit yourself 
voluntarily. Take the whole power into each action. 
Be able to become a duaLst for the time being and forget 
Adraita, yet be able to take it up again at will 
« • • 

Cause and eSect ate all Maya, and we shall grow to 
understand that all we see is as disconnected as the ehild't 
fairy tales now seem to us. There is really no such thing 
as cause and effect and we shall come to know it. Then 
il you can. lower yout intellect to let any allegory past 
through your mind without questioning about connection. 
Develop love of imugery and beautiful poetry and then 
enjoy all mythologies as poetry Come not to mythology 
with ideas of history and reasoning Let it flow as a 
current through ycur mind, let a be whirled as a candle 
before your eyes, wiihout asking who holds the candle, 
and you will get ihe circle . the residuum of truth will 
remain la your mind 

TTe WT.ters of a3 mythologies wrote in syrnbols of 
wLs: they saw a-nd heard. t^*ey painted flowing pscturet. 
Dw not try to p-ck out the themes and so destroy the 
ficnaes . tiVe them as they are and let them act on you. 
the-n cr.fj by the efleet and get lf*e good out of 

dem 


Your ew3 will i* a!l that aiiswcr* prsyer. only U 
iTider the r—se cf <h£«T»nt rergious cortcep'.on* 
r'ni W r^sjr cai < EiahTj. htrbr.'ss, 

. AT-ih, .'yw, bta tt is oof/ the 5«Lh the "'f.' 
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Conccplf grow, but there i» no historical value in the 
allegories which present them. Moses’ visions arc more 
lihely to he wrong than oura are, because we have more 
knowledge and are less likely to be deceived by illusions 
Books are useless to us until our own book opens : then 
all other books are good so far as they confirm our book 
It is the strong that understand strength, it is the elephant 
that understands the lion, not the rat. How can we under- 
stand Jesus until we are his equals^ It is all in the dream 
to feed hve thousand with two loaves, or to feed two with 
five loaves ; neither is real and neither affects the other 
grandeur appreciates grandeur, only Cod realises 
Cod. The dream is only the dreamer, it has no other 
basis. It is not one thing and the dreamer another The 
keynote running through the music is— “I am He. I am 
He," all other notes are but venations and do not affect 
the teal theme. We are the living books and books are 
but the words we have spoken Everything is the living 
Cod. the living Qinit . see it as such Read man, he is 
the living poem l^'e are the light that illumines ail the 
Bibles and Qirists and Buddhas that ever were Without 
that, these would be dead to us, not living 

Stand on >our own Self 

Tlie dead body resents nothing . lei us make our 
bodies dead and cease to identify ourselves with them, 

S^TtTiDsv. Auguit i 

Individuals who are to get iteedom in this hie have 
to live thousands of years in one lifetime They have to 
be ahead of their times, but the masses can only crawl. 
Thus we have Christs and Buddhas 

There was once a Hindu queen, who so much desired 
that all her children sVimdd attain Irredorn in this tfe that 
she herself took all ilie care of them . and as she rocked 
thein to sleep, she sang always the ore aor.g to them— "Tar 
Uam sw. Tat tv am ass" BThailheo art. That thou art.'") 
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Three of them became Sannyasins, but the fourth was 
taken away to be brought up ebewhere to become a king. 
As he was leaving home, the mother gave Kim a piece of 
paper which he was to read when he grew to manhood. 
On that piece of paper was written, "Cod alone is true. 
All else is false The soul never kills or is killed. Live 
alone or in the company of holy ones.” When the young 
prince read this, he too at once renounced the world and 
became a Sannyasin. 

Give up. renounce the world. Now we are like dogs 
strayed into a kitchen and eating a piece of rneat. looking 
round in fear lest at any moment some one may come and 
drive them out. Instead of that, be a king and know you 
own the world. This never comes until you give it up and 
it ceases to bind. Give up mentally, if you do not physh 
cally. Give up from the heart of your hearts Have 
Vairigya (renunciation). This is the real sacrifice, and 
without It. it is impossible to attain spintuality Do not 
desire, for what you desire you get. and with it comes 
terrible bondage, ft is nothing but bringing “noses on 
us."' as in the case of the man who had three boons to 

S«vc bim iBrre boofiv Co stk atone wicK iKtcc thiowi of diet Tlia 
bappy man conunanirataj (bia new* Co bi* >>i(« wbo •( an<« loU 
biBi Co can for wcalib 6i*t To tb» ih« man aaiJ. "Va both ba*r 
aery ogly bctlc noaaa. fof avbxb people levfb al ue Lei n* fi/*l ca«C 
tot bcaulitul aquiLac noeet " Bdt tK« oile oe* fo« wealiK if*C 
ao tbc causHi bel^ ot bit kasj lo preeenl bim tfom thfoerjaf cbe 
dj<e Tbe man baaliif anacebed bia baMl atray and al onca ihreo 
tba dt<e. exclauBins *Xei «u bolb baev beavldot noaea and fOCKine 
bm noaea." Ail ai once boife iHcte bocLea wrie to»»»cd o»»» •''•i* 
»a»y WavritiaJ noae>. bm tbey ptoeed aiwb • f»««C oalaaSee to 
tbem ibal bo<b of ihen* opreed M tbtow fat tba aacond Onta ••tier 
for tbur teaoeal It tea# dona, bnt tkry alao loti tbeif Cnl# 
Me# by ifcatJ Tbata traa only ona boon mot, lo a.b lla.m# W 
tbait no i a t tiny looked afCaa ibaa W»e«. They wanted to bate 
two bc«nt.fnt noaaa. bot tbaj faatwl to ba 4 <ta«e.OBad abeMel tl^r 
Itaoaf.rmanoo Pat tibay abaoU U »a»t/ded by a3 to ba two bn 
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ask. We never get freedom until vre are self 'Contained. 
“Self IS tke Saviour of self, none else. 

Learn to feel yourself in odier bodies, to know that 
we are all one. Throw all other nonsense to the winds. 
Spit out your actions, good or bad, and never think of 
them again. What is done is done. Throw off supersti- 
tion. Have no weakness even in the face of death. Do 
not repent, do not brood over past deeds, and do not 
remember your good deeds : be StdJ (free). The weak, 
the fearful, the ignorant will never reach Atman. You 
cannot undo, the effect must come, face it. but be careful 
never to do the same thing again. Give up the burden 
of all deeds to the Lord . give all. both good and bad. 
Do not keep the good and give only the bad. Cod helps 
those who do not help themselves. 

"Drinking the cup of de«re. the world becomes 
mad." Day and night never come together, so desire and 
the Lord can never come together. Give up desire. 

• • • 

There is a vast difference between saying "food, 
food" and eating it. between saying "waiet. water" and 
drinking U. So by merely repeating the words “God. 
Cod." we cannot hope to attun realisation. We must 
strive and practise 

Only by the wave falling back into the sea tan it 
become unlimited, never as a wave tan it be so. Then 
after it has become the sea, it can become the wave again 
and as big a one as it pleases. Break the identification 
of yourself with the cunent and know that you are free. 

True philosophy is the systematising of certain per- 
ceptions- Intellect ends where (elision begins Inspira- 
tion is much higher than rcsson. but it mu« not contradict 
it. Reason is the rough tool to do the hard work ; insplra- 

t«K>l. who «ouM oo( Blend (heir circanilance* even wiih the help 
t.i llitee hocptit. So hoih ot ihem screed to gel bsek their ugly 
htOe ooiee sttd the dice were sceerdiBgly ts*t. 

Vll— 7 
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tion u tKe bright light vthich shows \is all truth. The will 
to do a thing is not necessarily inspiration. 

* • « 

Pfogtession in Maya is & c»ele that brings you bach 
to the starting point ; but you start ignorant and come to 
the end with all knowledge. Worship of God, worship 
of the holy ones, concentration and meditation, and va- 
selfish work, these are the ways of breaking away from 
Maya s net ; but we must first have the strong desire to 
get free. The flash of tight that will illumine the darkness 
for us, is in us ; it is the knowledge that is our nature — 
there is no birthright,’* we were never born. All that 
we have to do is to drive away the clouds that cover it. 

Give up all desire for enjojinent in earth or heaven. 
Control the organs of the senses and control the mind. 
Bear every misery without even knowing that you ere 
miserable. Thiok of nothing but liberation. Have faith 
in Guru, in his teachiitgs, and in the surety that you can 
get free. Say “Soham. Soham" whatever comes. Tell 
yourself this even in eating, walking, suflering : tell the 
mind this incessantly — that what we see never existed, 
that there is orJy ”1.” Flash — the dream will break! 
Think day and night, this umverse is zero, only God is. 
Have intense desire to get free. 

All relatives and friends are but old dry wells ; we 
fall into them and get dreams of duty and bondage, and 
there is no end. Do riot create ilhision by helping anyone. 

It is like a banyan tree, that spreads on and on. If you 
are a dualist, you are a fool to try to help Cod. If you 
are a monist, you know that you «e Cod ; where find 
duty? You have no duty to husband, child, friend. Take 
things as they come, lie still, and when your body floats, 
go : rise with the rising tide, foil with falling tide. Let 
the body die ; this idea of body is but a worn-out fable. 
*’Be sdll and know that you are God." 

The present only is eastent. There is no past 
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©r fuluie even in thought, bocame to think it you have 
to make it the piesent. Give up everything, and let it 
float where it will. This world is all a delusion, do not 
let it fool you again. You have known it for what it is 
not. now know it for what it is. If the body is dragged 
anywhefc, let it go ; do not care where the body is 
This tyrannical idea of duty is a terrible poison and is 
destroying the world 

Do not wait to have a harp and rest by degrees ; why 
not take a harp and be^n here? Why wait for heaven? 
Alake it here. In heaven there is no marrying or giving 
in marriage ; why not begin at once and have none here? 
The yellow robe of the Sannyasin is the sign of the free. 
Give up the beggar's dress of the world ; wear the flag of 
freedom, the ochre robe 

Slft'DAY. Auguii 4. 

"Whom the ignorant worship. Him 1 preach unto 
thee.” 

This one and only Cod is the "knownest" of the 
known. He is the one thing we see everywhere. All 
know their own Self, all know, "I am," even animals. 
All we know is the projection of the Self. Teach this to 
the children, they can grasp it. Every religion has 
worshipped the Self, even though unconsciously, because 
there is notVung else. 

This indecem clinging to We as we know it here, 
is the souTce of all evil. It causes all this cheating and 
stealing. It makes money a god and all vices and fears 
ensue. Value nothing material and do not cling to it. 
If you cling to nothing, not even life, then there is no 
fear. "He goes from death to death who sees many in 
this world." There can be no physical death for us and 
no mental death, when we see that all is one. All bodies 
are mine : so even body is efemaj, because the tree, the 
animal, the sun. the moon, die universe itself is my body ; 
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then how can it die> Eveiy mind, eveiy thmight is mine, 
then how can death come) TT»e Sel/ it never bom and 
never dies. When we realise this, all doubts vanish. 

1 am, I know, I love." these can never be doubted. 
Tliere is no hunger, ior all that is eaten is eaten by me. 
11 a hair falls out, we do not think we die : so if one body 
dies, it is but a hair falling. 

« * • 

The superconscious is Cod, is beyond speech, beyond 
thought, beyond consciousness . . . There are three states. 
— brutality (Tamaa), humanity (Rajas), and divinity (Sattva). 
Those attaining the highest state simply are. Duty dies 
there ; they only love and as a magnet draw other* to 
them. This is freedom. No more you do moral acts, 
but whatever you do is moral. The Brahtnavit (knower 
of God) is higher than all gods. The angel* came to 
worship Jesus when he had conquered delusion and had 
said. “Get thee behind me. Satan.'* None can Kelp a 
Drahmavit, the universe itself bows down before him. H's 
every desire is fulfilled, his spirit purifies others ; therefore 
worship the Brahmavit if you wish to attain the highest. 
When we have the three great "gifts of God." a human 
body, intense desire to be free, and the help of a great 
soul to show us the way. then liberation is certain for us. 
Mukti is ours. 

• • • 

Death of the body for ever is Nirvana. It is the 
negative side and says. "1 am not this, nor this, not this. 
Vedanta take# the further step and asserts the positive 
side — Mukti or freedom. "I am Existence absolute. 
Knowledge absolute, Bliss absolute. I am He.” this i* 
Vedanta, the cap-stone of the perfect arch. 

Tlie great majority of the adherents of Northern 
Buddhism believe in Mukti and are really Vedantisf*. 
ly the Ceylonese accept Nirvana as annihilation. 

No belief or disbelief can kill the ”1.** That which 
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motion outside, mind U motion inside. AH change begin* 
and ends in time. If the Atman is unchangeable. It must 
be perfect ; if perfect. It must be infinite : and if It be 
infinite. It must be only One : there cannot be two 
infinites. So the Atman, the Self, can be only One. 
Though It seems to be vaiious. It is really only One. If 
a man were to go toward the sun, at every step he would 
see a different sun. and yet it would be the same sim 
after all. 

Asti, "isness,” is the basis of a\\ unity and i'»t as 
soon as the basis is found, perfection ensues. If aU colour 
could be resolved into one colour, painting would cease. 
The perfect oneness is rest : we refer all manifestations 
to one Being. Taoists. Confucianists. Buddhists. bCndus. 
Jews, Mohammedans. Christians, and Zoroastrians. aS 
preached the golden rule and in almost the same words : 
but only the Hindus have given the rationale, because 
they saw the reason : Man must love others because 
those others a/e himself. There is but One. 

Of all the great religious teachers the world has 
known, only LaoUe. Buddha, and Jesus transcended the 
golden rule and said, "Do good to your enemies, ‘ Love 
them that hate you " 

Principles exist : we do not create them, we only 
discover them. . . . Religion consists solely in realisation. 
Doctrines are methods, not religion AH the different 
religions are but applications of the one religion adapted 
to suit the requirements of different natiorrs. TTieone* 
only lead to fighting : thus the name of Cod that ought 
to bring peace has been the cause of half the bloodshed 
of the world. Co to the direct source. Ask God what 
He is. Unless He aruwers. He i* r>ot ; but every religion 
teaches that He does answer- 

Have something to say tor yourself, else how can 
you have any idea of what mhers have sard> Do not 
cling to old superstitions : be ever ready for new truths. 
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■‘FooU are ihey who would diink brackish water from 
a well that their forefather* have digged and would not 
drink pure water from a weD that others have digged.’ 
Until we realise Cod for ourselves we can know notlung 
about Him Each man is perfect by his nature . prophets 
have manifested this perfection, but it is potential in us. 
How can we understand that Moses saw God unless we 
too see Him> If God over came to anyone He will come 
to me. I will go to God direct ; let Him talk to me I 
cannot take belief as a basis that is atheism and blas- 
phemy. If Cod spake to a man in the deserts of Arabia 
two thousand years ago. He can also speak to me today, 
else how can I know that He has not died? Come to 
Cod any way you can only come But in corning do 
not push anyone down 

The knowing ones must have pity on the ignorant 
One who knows is willing to give up his body even for 
an ant, because he knows that the body is nothing. 

MoNBtV, Aagatl 5 

The qaesticn is: Is it necessary to pass through all 
the lower stages to reach the highest, or can a plunge be 
tsken at once ? The modern American boy takes twenty- 
hve years to attain that which his forefathers look 
hundreds of years to do. The present-day Hindu gets in 
twenty years to the height reached in eight thousand years 
by Kis ancestors On the phyvcal side, the embryo goes 
from the amoeba to man in the womb. These ate the 
teachings of modem science. Vedanta goes further and 
tells us that we not only have to live the life of all past 
humanity, but also the future life of all hmnaruly. The 
man who does the first is the educated man, the second 
is the Jivanraukta, (or ever free. 

Time is merely the measure of our thoughts, and 
thought being inconceivably ssvilt. there is no L’mif to the 
speed with which we can five the Efe ahead. So it cannot 
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be flow It Mtnilrl Uke lo live an future life. 

It KiiBi t be m « aeconcl. or U rr.tjM laW fifty Efetime*. 
It licperKl* on ifir intenvity of ifi.o denre Tfie te.icfiini 
mtus tln-fpfnte lx rm!ifir<l »ccetxUi^e ta ffi* r.»-rd» of ifie 
lAue),! Tlx comumins fire »• rratly for «f!. even wafer 
*nd cbunVi of «ce quickly con*unie fire • mA*« of bW- 
ibol. one At least will atrAe . pve a man a whole miaeum 
of truth*, he will at once take wfiai ■* (uited to him PaM 
livta liAve movililet} out tendencte* . give to the laujtSt in 
accorrlancr with hit tendency Intellectual, rrytaeah 
dcvotionAl. practical— nuke one the bam, but teach the 
other* With it Intellect mutt be balanced with love, the 
m>-*tical nature with teaton. while practice must form part 
of every method. Take every one where he stand* and 
push him forward Reheiou* leaching must alway* be 
constructive, not destructive 

Each tendency show* the life*work of the part, the 
line or radius alon; which that man must move. AH ra^ 
lead to the centre Never even attempt to disturb any* 
one's tendencies, to do that puis back both teacher and 
taught When you tench Jnana. you must become a 
Jnani and stand mentally exactly where the taught stands. 
Similarly in every other Voga. Develop every faculty as 
if it were the only one possessed, this is the true secret of 
so-called harmonious developmerit That is, get extensity 
with intensity, but not at its expense We are infinite. 
TTiere is no limitation in us. we can be as intense as the 
most devoted Mohammedan and as broad as the most 
roaring atheist 

The way to do this is not to pul the mind on any one 
subject, but to develop and control the mind itself ; then 
you can turn it on any ude you choose. Thus you keep 
the intensity and extensity. Fee! Jnana as if it were all 
there was. then do the same with Bhakti, with Raja, with 
Karma. Give up the wavea and go to the ocean, then you 
can have the waves as you please. Control the "lake” 
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■of your own mind, else you cannot understand the lake 
•of another's mind. 

The true teacher is one who can thrbw his whole force 
into the tendency of tho taught Without teal sympathy 
we can never teach well. Give up the notion that xnan 
is a responsible being, only the perfect man is responsible 
The ignorant have drunk deep of the cup of delusion and 
are not sane. Vou, who ^nou>, must have infinite patience 
with these. Have nothing but love for them and hnd out 
the disease that has made them see the world in a wrong 
light, then help them to cure it and see anght. Remember 
always that only the free have free will : all the rest are in 
bondage and are not responsible for what they do. Will 
as will is bound The water when melting on the top of 
the Himalayu U free, but becoming the river, it is bound 
by the banka ; yet the original impetus canies it to the 
sea and it regains its freedom. Tbe first is the "fall of 
man." the second is the "fetufreciion." Not one atom 
can rest until it finds its freedom. 

Some imaginations help to break the bondage of the 
rest The whole universe Is imagination, but one set of 
Ima^nations will cure another set. Those which tell us 
that there is sin and sorrow and death in the world ate 
terrible ; but the other set which says ever. "I am holy, 
there is Cod. there is no pain." these are good and help 
to break the bondage of the others. The highest imagina- 
tion that can break all the links r>f the chidn is that of 
Personal Cod. 

"Oin tat sat" is the otrly thing beyond Maya, but Cod 
e»sts eterrrally. As Irmg as the Niagara Falls e»sl. the 
rainbow will exist ; but the water continually flows away. 
The falls are the universe and the rainbow is personal 
God. and both are eternJ. While the universe exists. 
God must exist. God creates the universe and the uni- 
verse creates God ; and boti» are eternal. Maya is neither 
existence nor t)On-existence. Both the Niagara Falls and 
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tKe rainbow are eternally changeable — Brabman »eea 
through Maya. Persians and Christians split Maya into 
two and call the good half “God” and the bad half the 
devil.” Vedanta takes Maya as a whole and recognises 
a unity beyond it— Brahman. 

• • » 

hlohanuned found that OiHstianity was straying out 
from the Semitic fold and his teachings were to show 
what diristianity ought to be as a Semitic religion, that it 
should hold to one God. The Aryan idea that ”I and 
my Father are one" disgusted and terrified him. In reality 
the coneeption of the Trinity was a great advance over 
the dualistic idea of Jehovah, who was for ever separate 
from man. The theory of incarnation is the first link in the 
chain of ideas leading to the recognition of the oneness 
of Cod and man. God appearing first in one human fonDr 
then re-appearing at different times in other human fomu, 
is at last recognised as being in every human form, or 
in all men. Monistic is the highest stage, monotheisde 
is a lower stage. Imagination will lead you to the highest 
even more rapidly and easily than reasoning. 

Let a few stand out and live for Cod alone and save 
religion for the world. Do not pretend to be like Janaka 
when you are only the "piogenitor" of delusions. (The 
name Janaka means "progenitor" and belonged to a king 
who, although he still held his kingdom for the sake of his 
people, had given up everything menially-) Be honest and 
say, "I see the ideal but I cannot yet approach it” : but 
do not pretend to give up when you do not. if you give 
up. stand fast. If a hundred fall in the fight, seire the 
flag and carry it on. Cod »s true for all that, no matter 
who fails. Let him who fall* hand on the flag to another 
to carry on: it can never fall. 

VCben I am washed and dean why ahall impurity be 
added on to me? Seek first the kingdom of ffeaven and 
let everything else go- Do not want anything “added 
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unto you" : be only glad to gel rid of it. Give up and 
know that success will follow, even if you never see it 
Jesus left twelve hsbermen and yet those few blew up the 
Roman Empire. 

Sacrifice on God's altai earth’s purest and best. He 
who struggles is better than Ke who never attempts. Even 
to look on one who bas given up has a purifying e^ect. 
Stand up for God : let the world go. Have no com- 
promise. Give up the world, then alone you are loosened 
from the body. Wben it dies, you are drdd, free. Be 
free. Death alone can never free us Freedom must be 
attained by our own efforts during life ; then, when the 
body falls, there will be no rebirth for the fiee. 

Truth is to be judged by troth and by nothing else. 
Doing good is not the test of troth . the Sun needs no 
torch by which to see it. Even if truth destroys the whole 
universe, still it is truth ; stand by it 

Practising the concrete forms of religion is easy and 
attracts the masses : but really there is nothing in the 
external, 

"A# the spider throws her web out of herself and 
draws it in, even so this universe is thrown out and drawn 
in by God." 


Tuesday, duyusf 6 

Without the "1" there can be no "you" outside. 
From this some philosophers came to the conclusion that 
the external world did not exist save in the subject : that 
the "you” ewsted only m the "I " Others have argued 
that the “I" can only be known through the "you” and 
with equal logic. These two views are partial truths, each 
wrong in part and each ri^t in part. Thought is as much 
material and as much in nature as body is, Both matter 
and mind east in a third, a uiuty which divides itself into 
the two. This unity is die Atman, the real Self. 
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There i» being, *'*** which is manifesting itself as 
both mind nnd matter. Its movements 5r» the seen are 
along certain fixed lines caHed law. As a unify, it is free ; 
ns many, it is bound by law Still, with all this bondage, 
an idea of freedom is ever present, and this is Nivritti. or 
the “dragging from attachment.*’ The materialising forces 
which through desire lead us to take an active part in 
svorldly adairs are called Pravritti. 

That action is moral which frees us from the bondage 
of matter and vice versa This world appears 'infinite 
because everything is in a drcle ; it returns to whence it 
came. The circle meets, so there is no rest or peace here 
in any place. We must get out. Mukti is the one end 
to be attained. 

s • s 

Evil changes in form but remains the same in quality. 
In ancient times force ruled. Moday it is cunning. Misery 
In India is not so bad as in America, because the poor 
man here sees the greater conttast to his own bad 
condition. 

Good and evil are inextricably combined, and one 
cannot be had without the other. The sum total of energy 
in this universe is like a lake, every wave inevitably leads 
to a corresponding depression. The sum total is absolutely 
the same ; so to make one man happy is to make another 
unhappy. Externa] happiness is material and the supply 
is fixed ; so that not one grain can be had by one person 
without taking from another. Only bliss beyond the 
materia] world can be had svithout loss to any. Material 
happiness is but a transformation of material sorrow. 
Those who are bom in the wave and keep in it, do 
not see the depression and what is there. Never think 
you can make the world belter and happier. The bullock 
in the oil-mill never reaches the wisp of hay lied irv front 
of him, he only grinds out the So we chase the will- 
o’-the-wisp of happiness that always eludes us and y/e 
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only srind nature's tnUl, then die merely to begin again. 
If we tould get rid of evil, we should never catch a 
glimpse of artything higher ; we would be satisfied and 
never struggle to get free When man finds that all 
search for happiness in matter is nonsense, then religion 
begins. AH human knowledge is but a part of religion. 

In the human body the balance between good and 
evil is so even that there is a chance for man to wish to 
free himself frorn both. 

The free never became hound ; to ask how he did. 
is an illopcal question Where no bondage is. there is no 
cause and effect “I became a foa in a dream and a dog 
chased me." Now how can 1 ask why the dog chased 
me } The fo* was a part of the dream and the dog followed 
as a matter of course ; but both belong to the dream and 
have no existence outside Science and religion are both 
attempts to help us out of the bondage . only religion is 
the more ancient and we have the superstition that it is 
the more holy (n a way it is. because it makes morality 
a vital point and science does not. 

"Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
Cod." This sentence alone would save mankind, if all 
books and prophets were lost This purity of heart will 
bring the vision of Cod It is the theme of the whole music 
of this universe. In purity is no bondage . Remove the 
veils of ignorance by purity, then we manifest ourselves as 
we really are and know that we were never in bondage. 
The seeing of many is the great tin of ell the world. See 
all as Self and love all . let all idea of separateness go. 

• • • 

The diabolical man is a part of my body as a wound 
or a burn is. We have to nurse it and get it better : so 
continually nurse and help the diabolical man until he 
“heals" and is once more happy and healthy. 

While we think on die reladve plane, we have the 
right to believe that as bodies we can be hurt by relative 
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things and equally that we can be helped by them. TTiis 
idea of help, abstracted, is what we call God. The sum- 
total of all ideas of help is Cod. 

God is the abstract compound of all that is merciful 
and good and helpful ; that should be the sole idea. As 
Atman we have no body ; so to say. "I am God. and 
poison does not hurt me.** » an absurdity. While there is 
a body and we see it. we have not realised God. Can the 
little whirlpool remain after the river vanishes? Cty for 
help and you will get it. and at last you will find that the 
one crying for help has vanished and so has the Helper, 
and the play is over ; only the Self remains. 

This once done, come back and play as you will. 
*rhis body can then do no evil, because it is not until the 
evil forces are all burned out that liberation comet. All 
dross has been burned out and there remains "Same 
without heat and without smoke.” 

The past momentum cames on the body, but it can 
only do good, because the bad was all gone before free- 
dom came. The dying thief on the cross reaped the effects 
of his past actions. He had been a Yos^ and had slipped ; 
then he had to be born again : again he slipped and 
became a iHef ; but the past good he had done bore fruit, 
and he met Jesus in the moment when liberation could 
come, and one word made him free. 

Buddha set his greatest enemy free, because he. by 
hating him (Buddha) so much, kept constantly thinking of 
him ; that ihouglj purified I.»» mind, and he became ready 
for freedom. Therefore think cf Cod all the time and 
that will purify you. 

• • • 

(Thus ended the heoutf/^d /essons of ooe hefoced Cortr 
The foCovif^t dev Thoosond ItlanJ Park and 

returned to S’n£ V’oek ) 
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of holy threads according to your instructions, and after 
the worship 1 shall with your permission invest the 
Bhaktas with them. 

Swamiji. — To the Bhaktas who are not Brahmins, p've 
this Mantra of Cayatri (here Swantiji communicated to the 
disciple the special Cayatris for them). By degrees all the 
people of the land have to be lifted to the position of 
Brahmins, not to speak of the Bhaktas of Shri Rama> 
krishna. Each Hindu, I say. is a brother to every other, and 
it is we who have degraded them by our outcry, "Don't 
touch, don't touch i" And so the whole country has been 
plunged to the utmost depths of meanness, cowardice, and 
ignorance These men have to he uplifted : words of 
hope and faith have to be proclaimed to them We have to 
tell them. "You are also men bke us. and you have all 
the rights that we have." Do you understand? 

I^sdple ->^'ea. cir. it should be so 

Swamiji —Now, ask those who will lake the holy 
thread to finish their bath in the Canges. Then after 
prostrations before Shn Ramaktirhna. they will have their 
investiture 

About forty to fifty Bhaktas then duly received the 
Gsyatri from the disciple end were invested snth the holy 
th.read. ^ATien receiving them Swamiji a face beamed 
with profound deL'sH A Lttle after this Shri Cirish 
Q.andra Chosh arrived at the Alath from Calcutta. 

.Now arrancemer.ts for music were made ai the desire 
of Swamiji. and Sarjiyawns of the Math decora'ed 
5v>s!rJ5 as a Vogin. 

Swamiji now «.ij;.'ed widi the sweeteM mionanon. to 
the acccmpan.merj of tie Ticpwa. the SU.nskr.t hyma 
begir.ai.~g with fTSTsfl Y reprafi.'.g in a k.-w lo-w 

the oa-TW of Ra.ml.” etc K mnd wMa tl.e U 

* eW- he w«if o« i-P^a'iag svlA ea-r^al'e c.harm t-e 

weed*. *fU.-n. RJ=«. Sh.d pa-a. Rim" fCa •7'^ 

. La3/<k-wed. and the aariral auhi.tr-rr tf 
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couritenarte teemed tod%y to K»ve deepened a Kundred- 
fold Evctybody lemaltved tpellbaund for over half an 
liout 

After t1\e cKunUftg of Shri Rams'* name. Swomiji 
continued (o tiRK a song of TuUidst on SKri Ramachandra 
in the tame intazieated strain of mind Then other music 
followed. 

After this. Swamii'i suddenly took to putting off al] the 
deeoraliont he had on his person and began to 
dress Cirith Oabu with them Then he declared. 
"Paramshamsa.dev* used to aay our brother it the 
incarnation of IlKairava ‘ There's no distinction between 
him and us." Ginih Babu *ai speechless all the time. A 
piece of geniJ cloth was also brought and he was draped 
in it and uttered no word of temontttanee For he had 
merged his self fully today m the withes of lus brother' 
disciple* Swamiji now said. Well. C C you are lo 
Speak 10 us todsy sbout TK&kur (Lord) And sll of you 
(turning all round himself) sit iTUiet and silenlive " Cven 
then, Citish Psbu ssi motionless, voiceless like marble, 
alisaliiirly lest in joy And when at Um lie opened hit 
hp*. he did so to say. ' Ah. wlial can this humble self 
speak of our l^rd of unbounded mercy ’ \ enly m this 
alone I realise that mercy that lo me. this lowly creature, 
lie has eztended the poviVge of sitting and mizifg on 
the aame footing with you Sannyatins. pure from your 
cKvldlxyid, wl«j have renounced all lust and lucre " Vfhile 
spesVing thus, the wtwds (linked >n hi» throat and he 
could not speak anytlung more 

After this, acme pieces of ILndi cnusic were rendered 
l» 5w8miji llie devotee* Were now called to psrtale 

of lefieshmerts After refreshment Swairuji come and 
tool hu seat in the parlour on the ground^loor, and a** 
the puny ristor* sal round him Acco^ing a luxise- 

•D’i.ee fsai|.fca.es ej Kmss 
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to the last fruition of Tapasya. namely the purification 
of the heart, and leads him thus to the realisation of the 
supreme Atman (Self). 

Disciple. — But, sir, how lew of us can work whole- 
heartedly for the sake of others from the very outset 1 
How difficult it IS for such broad-mindedness to come at 
all as will make rnen sacrifice the desire for their own 
happiness and devote their lives for others 1 

Swamiji. — And how many have their minds going 
after Tapasya? With the attraction for lust and lucre 
working the other way, how many long for the realisation 
of God) in fact, disinterested work is quite as difficult 
as Tapasya. So you have no nght to say anything 
against those who go in for work in the cause of others 
If you find Tapasya to be to your liking, well, go on with 
It. Another may find work as congenial to himself, and 
you have no tight to make a ptohvbitioTi m hta cate. You 
seem to have the settled idea in yovn mind that work 
it no Tapasya at all 1 

Disciple —Y es, sir. before this 1 used to mean quite 
a different thing by Tapasya. 

Swamiji.— -As by conbnuing our religious practices 
we gradually develop a certain determined tendency for 
it, so by petforming disinterested work over and over 
again, even unwillingly, we gradually find the will merging 
itself in it The inclination to work for others develops 
in this way, do you see) just do some such work even 
though unwillingly, and then see if the actual fruit of 
Tapasya is realised within or not. As the outcome of 
svotk for the sake of others, the angularities of the mind 
get smoothened down and men are gradually prepared 
for sincere self-sacrifice for the good of others. 

Disciple. — But. sir. what ts the necessity at all for 
doing good to others) 

Swamiji. — ^Well, it b necessary for one's own good. 
We become forgetful of the ego when we thiri of the 
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body a* dedicated to iKe aetvice of olhere — tbe body xitb 
which most complacently we identify the ego. And in 
the long run comes the consdousness of disembodledneM- 
The more intently you think of the well-being of other*, 
the more oblivious of self you become In this way, a* 
gradually your heart gets purified by work, you will come 
to fee! the truth that your own Self is pervading all beings 
and all things Thus it is that doing good to others consti- 
tutes a way. a mearu of revealing one's own Self Of 
Atman Know this also to be one of the ipintual prac- 
tices, a discipline for Ood-real sation Its aim also is Self- 
realisation Elxactly as that atm is attained by JnAna 
(knowledge). Hhakti (devotion) and to on. so also by work 
for the take of others 

Disciple — Put. sir. if I am to keep thinking of others 
day and nig*-r. when shall I contemplate on the Atman > 
If I rest wholly occupied smtli something particular and 
relative, how can ( rral.se the Atman which is Abiolufe) 

Ssrarriji — Th-e figlesr aim ©f all d.seiplines. all 
ip'ritual patha is i^»e arta.nment of the knowledge « 
e\tma.". If you by being devoted to the service of other 
arvd bv geftirg your heart purified by tuch work, attah 
to the rj in of a!! beirgs as the Self what else remain 
to be artaired in the way of *«lf rva.htanon > U'onh 
you say tf-s: S-lt rearsalwn » t^e state of es-sting ai 
i.'-en trarter as this ws3 cr as t^^is pie'e of wool, fot 
wa-ance 7 

_T)>5Cgn that ts not the w.«a-'.rg yef whsi 
t‘e scT-pr=res speak of aa rie s»-*-efr«w«J r.f r‘-e *«If bfA 
!-s real CCts^S ic the ar-es< n-g of «.'! f iM- 

t/t.«is aod a.” work. 

5«ais.7 — Yr*. this Saas*d-f «f wr.c', the orpr'irrs 
speai la a slate P<A *t very 

ratr-V is sPT«*iv la scrswl^dy. * d*e. f,r.f Uat U.g ; 

*h.at U keep wiikt 7>..« it i. 

djst fe*.V<r C^.af war. dewe'b.d « the arrje^es. 
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the taint tees tKe Self in all beings and in that conscious* 
ness devotes himself to service, so that any Karma that 
was yet left to he worked out through the body, may 
exhaust iltelf. It is this slate which has been described 
by the authors of the Sh^tras (scriptures) as Jivanmukti, 
“Freedom while living.” 

Disciple So after all it comes about, sir. that unless 

this state of Jivanmukti is attained, work for the sake of 
others can never be pursued in the truest sense of the 
' term. 

Swsmiii.— Yes, that is what the Shastras say. but they 
also say that work or service for the good of others leads 
to this state of Jivanmukti. Otherwise, there would be 
no need on the part of (he Shastras to leseh us a separate 
path of rellpous practice called the Karma-Yoga. 

The disciple now understood the point and became 
silent, and Swami)i giving up the topic, commenced 
rendering in a voice of superhuman sweetness the song 
composed by Dabu Girish Chandra Ghosh to commemo- 
rate Shn Ramaknshna'a Nativity, and beginning : 

"VTio art Thou l>-inc on the lap of the poor Drahmin 
matron. ” 


XIV 

(Place: The renlej Math p’cmtte* at Bnlat Year /S9S.} 
Today Swamiji i* to peiform a lacrihee and inrtall 
Shti f^amakTishr.a on the site of the new Math The 
disciple ha* been staying at the Math since the night 
before, with a view to witnessing the instaHation 
ceremony 

In the morning Sisaiiuji K*d his bath «\ the Ganges 
and entered the s*'er*hip-room Then he made offerings 
to (he SACred p^Jai^S$ (slippers) of 51 ri RamakrisKna 
and fell to med.taticn. 

Meditation and s»ot*hip over, prer^ratlons were pow 
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made for going to the new Math premises. Swamifi him- 
self look on his right shoulder the ashes of Shri Rama- 
krishna s body preserved in a copper casket, and led the 
van. The disciple in company with the other Sannyasins 
brought up the rear. There was the music of bells and 
conches. On his way Swamiji said to the disciple. "’Shri 
Ramakrishna said to me. 'Wherever you will take me on 
your shoulders, there I will go and stay, be it under a tree 
or in a hut.’ It is therefore that I am myself carrying 
him on my shoulders to the new Math grounds. Know 
it for certain that Shri Ramakrishna will keep his seat 
fixed there, for the welfare of the many, for a long time 
to come." 

Disciple.-— \Vhen was it that he said this to you? 

Swamiji. — (Pointing to the Sadhus of the Math) Didn't 
you hear from them? It was at the Cossipur garden. 

Disciple. — I see. it was ort this occasion. 1 suppose, 
that the split took place between Shri Ramakrishna s 
Sannyasin and householder disciples regarding the privi- 
lege of serving him? 

Swamiji.— Yes. but not exactly a "split "—it was only 
a misunderstanding, that's all Rest assured that among 
those that are Shn Ramakrishna ‘a devotees, and have 
trvty obtained his grace, there is no sect or schism, there 
cannot be— be they householders or Sannyasins. As to 
that kind of slight misurrderstandjng. do you know what 
it was due to? Well, each devotee colours Shri Rama- 
krishna in the light of his own understanding and each 
forms his own idea of him from his peculiar standpoint. 
He was. as »l were, a great Sun. and each one of us f» 
eyeing him. as it were, through a different kind of coloured 
glass, and coming to look upon that one Son as parti' 
coloured Of course, rt » quite true that this leads to 
schiam in course of tins*- But then, such scfiisms rarely 
occur ia the Efetime of those wf.o are fomware enough 
to have come in direct contact with an Avataia. The 
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effulgence of tfiat PeittonaBiy, who take* pleasure only 
in hi* Self, dazzles their eyes, and sweep* away pride, 
egotism, and narrow-mindedness from their minds. 
Consequently they find no opportumty to create sects 
and party factions They are content to offer Kim their 
lieart's worship, each in hi* ovrci fashion 

Disciple — Sit. do the devotees of the Avatara, then, 
view him differently notwithstanding their knowing him 
to be Cod, and does this lead the succeeding generations 
of their followers to limit themselves within narrow 
bounds and form vanous little seels) 

Swamiji — Quite so Hence sects are bound to form 
in course of lime Look, for instaitce, how the followers 
of Oaiianyo Deva have been divided into two or three 
hundred sects . and those of Jesus hold thousand* of 
creedi Dut all those sects without exception follow 
Oiaitanya Deva or Jesus, and none else, 

Disciple —Then, perhaps. Shn PamaVnshna's follow- 
ers, too, will be divided in course of time into various 
aecisY 

Swamiji —Well, of cowse But then this .Math that 
we are building will harmonise all creed*, all standpoints. 
Just ns Shn Ramakrishtia held highly liberal views, this 
Msth, too. will be a centre lot propagating similar ideas. 
Tlie blacng light of universal harmony that will emanate 
from here will flood the whole wmild 

MpTile all this was going on. the party reached 
the .Math premises Svamiji took the cadet down from 
hi* shoulder, placed it on the carpel spread on the ground 
and bowed before it touching the ground with hi* fore- 
head Others too fcHowied *a>l. 

Then Swrsmgi again ast foe worship r\/:er gmrg 
ihroiigh tl^- Puji (worship) he lighted the sacrifici-J fire, 
made obUtion* to it. asrJ hiraaelf cooling pdpaaa (mnk- 
rWe with sugar) with the help of his brot).er.<Ji*cirle*. 
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o/Tered it to Shri Rnnutkriihna. Probably aUo be initiated 
certain houaeholdera on the »pot that day. AH this 
ceremony being done. Swramijv cordially addressed the 
assembled gentlemen and said. "Pray today all of you, 
heart and soul, to the holy feet of Sbri Ramatrisbna, that, 
the great Avalara of this cycle that he is. he may, for 
the veUare of the marry, atrd for the happitress of the 
many— »j3rsrff?r*l reside in this holy spot 

from this day for a great length of time, and ever conlirue 
to make it the unique centre of harmony amongst all 
telipons." Everyone prayed like that with folded pahns. 
Swamip next called the disdpte and said, "None of Us 
(Sannyasins) have any longer the right to take back this 
casket of Shri Ramakrishna. for ve have installed Kim 
here today. It behoves you. therefore, to take it on your 
head back (to Nilamhar Babu's garden).'* Seeing that 
the disciple hesitated to touch the casket. Swamiji taid, 
"No fear, touch it. you have my order." The discipla 
gladly obeyed the injunction, b'fted the casket on hiS 
head, and moved on. He went first, next came Swamiji, 
and the rest followed. Swamiji said to the disdple on 
the way, "Shri Ramakrishna has today sat on your head 
and is blessing you. Take care, never let your mind 
think of anything transitory, from this day forth. Before 
crossing a small bridge, Swamiji again said to him. 
"Beware, now. you must move very cautiously." 

Thus all safely reached the Math and rejoiced. 
Sivamiji now entered into a conversation with the disciple, 
in the course of which he said. "Through the will of Shri 
Ramakrishna, his Dharmafcshetra— sanctified spot^ — has 
been established to<J»y. A twelve years' anmety b off 
my head. Do you know what I am thinking of at this 
moment?— This Math wD be a centre of learning and 
spiritual discipline. Householders of a virtuous turn like 
yourselves will build houses on the surrounding land and 
live there, and Sannyasin, men of renunciation, will live 
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iti centre, v/hile on that plot of land on the south of 
the Math, buildings will be erected for English and 
American disciples to live in Hovr do you lilcc this idea?" 

Disciple — Sir. it is ir>deed a wonderful fancy of yours. 

Swamiji — A fancy do you call it? Not at all. every- 
thing will come about in nme I am but laying the founda- 
tion. There will be lots of further developments in future 
Some portion of it 1 shall live to wodt out And I shall 
infuse into you fellows various ideas, which you will work 
out in future It will not do merely to listen to great 
principles. You must apply them in the practical field, 
turn them into constant practice What will be the good 
of cramming the high-sounding dicta of the scriptures? 
You have first to grasp (he teachings of the Shastras. and. 
then to work them out in practical life. Do you under- 
stand? This IS called practical religion 

Thus the talk went on. and gradually drifted to the 
topic of Shankar'ichhiya The disciple was a great adher- 
ent of Shankara. almost to the point of fanalidtm He 
used to look upon Shankara's Adraita philosophy as the 
crest of all philosophies, and could not bear any criticism 
of him. 5wami|i was aware of this and. as was his wont, 
wanted to break this one-stdednes of the disciple 

Sw.smiji — Shankara's intellect was sharp like the 
lajot He was a good arpaer and a scholar, no 
doubt of that, but he had no great liberality . his heart 
too seem* to have been like that Besides, he used to 
take peat pride i(i hi* IWahmmistn— much like a southern 
rVahmin of the priest class, you may say How he has 
defended in his commentary on the Vedsnia-5*itTa» that 
the pon-IVahmin caste* will net attain to a supreme 
knowledge of Brahman' And wKat specious argument*} 
Referring to kldura* be has aaid that he became a knower 

* UarU itir TtsdsT* bralker*. aad a laMt •SiaOy rkstarier 
raaudrreJ t* W a* iw.ni.nea ar 
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of Brahman by ronton of hw Drnhmin body in the previous 
incarnation. Well. I'f nowadays any Shudra attains to a 
knowledge of Brahman, ahall we have to side with your 
Shankara and maintain that because he had been a 
Brahmin in his previous birth, therefore he has attained to 
this knowledge > Goodness I What is the use of dragging 
in Brahminism with so much ado 7 The Vedas have 
entitled anyone belonging to the three upper castes to 
a study of the Vedas and the realisation of Brahman, 
haven t they? So Shankara had no need whatsoever of 
displaying this curious bit of pedantry on this subject, 
contrary to the Vedas. And such was his heart that he 
burnt to death lots of Buddhist monks— by defeab’ng them 
in argument I And the Buddhists, too. were foolish 
enough to burn themselves to death, stmply because they 
Were worsted in argument I What can you call such an 
action on Shankara 's part except fanaticism? But look at 
Buddha's heart I — Ever ready to give his ovm life to save 
the life of even a kid — what to speak of Wjflttfjttlff 
— "for the welfate of the many, for the happi- 
ness of the manyf See. what a large-hcartedness— what 
a compassion 1 

Disciple.— Can't we call that altitude of Buddha, too, 
another kind of fanaticism, sir? He went the length of 
sacrificing his own body for the sake of a beast I 

Swamiji.— But consider how much good to the world 
and its beings came out of that 'fanaticism of his— how 
many monasteries and schools and colleges, how many 
public hospitals, and veterinary refuges were established, 
how developed architecture became— think of that. 
\Vhat was there in this country before Buddha s advent? 
Only a number of religious principles recorded on bundles 
of palm leaves— and those loo known only to a few. l 
was Lord Buddha who brought them down to the practical 
field, and showed how to apply them in the every ay 
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life of the people In a sense, he was ihe living embodi- 
ment of true Vedanta. 

Disciple — But. air, it was be wbo by breaking down 
the VatnasKrama DKatma according to caste and 

order of life) brought about a revolution within the fold of 
Hinduism in India, and there seems to be some truth also 
in the remark that the rehgjon be preached was for this 
reason banished in course of lime from the soil of India 

Swamiji. — It was not through his teachings that 
Buddhism came to such degradation, it was the fault of 
his followers. By becoming too philosophic they lost 
much of their breadth of heart Then gradually the 
corruption known as VamSchara (unrestrained mixing 
with women in the name of religion) crept in and ruined 
Buddhism Such diabolical rites ate not to be met vrith 
in any modern Tantra I One of the piincipal centres of 
Buddhism was JagannSeha. or Puri, and you have simply 
to go there and look at the abominable figures carved on 
the temple-walls to be convinced of this. Puri has come 
under the sway of the Vaishnavas since the time of 
RSmanuja and Shri Oiaitanya Through the influence of 
great personages like these the place now wears an 
altogether different aspect 

Disciple.— Sir. the Shastras tell us of various special 
influences attaching to places of pilgrimage. How far 
is this claim true } 

Swamiji.— When the whole world is the Form 
Universal of the Eternal Atnian, the Ishvara (God), what 
is there to wonder at in special influences attaching to 
particular places? There ate places where He manifests 
Himself specially, either spontaneously or through the 
earnest longing of pure souls, and the ordinary man, if he 
visits those places vrith eagerness, attains his end quite 
easily. Therefore it may lead to the development of the 
Self in time to have recourse to holy places. But know it 
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for certain that thgre u no greater Tirtha (holy spot) than 
the body of man. Nowhere else is the Atman so manifest 
as here. That car of Jagannatha that you see is but a 
concrete symbol of this corporeal car. You have to be- 
hold the Atman in this car of the body Haven't you read 
WT?lTTtf — Know the Atman to be seated on the 

chariot" etc., jtW "All the gods 

worship the Vamana (the Supreme Being in a diminutive 
form) seated in the interior of the body"? The sight 
of the Atman is the real vision of Jagannatha. And 
the statement—^*! ^ it fsto^ —"Seeing the 

Vamana on the car one is no more subject to rebirth." 
means, that if you can visualise tlie Atman which is 
within you. and disregarding which you are always identi- 
fying yourself with this curious mass of matter, this body 
of yours— if you can see that, then there is no more 
rebirth for you. If the sight of the Lord's image on a 
wooden framework confeta liberation on people, then 
erores of them would be liberated every year— specially 
with such facility of communication by rail nowadays. 
But 1 do not mean to say that the notion which devotees 
in general entertain towards Shri Jagannatha is either 
nothing or erroneous There is a class of people who 
gradually nse to higher and higher truths with the help 
of that image So it is an undoubted fact tf>«t in and 
through that image there is a special manifestation of the 
Lord. 

IXsciple —Sir, are there di/ferent religions then for 
the ignorant and the wise? 

Swamijj — ^Juite so Olhervisc why do you/ se/ip- 
lure* go to such h-ngths over the speci.^cation of tU 
OUaiiSeaiioes of a.n atptrmnt? All is trutS no douLl. but 
trUtIve truth, dliferent in degrees- U'hatever man know* 
to be truth is cf a He nacu/er some are Ji-sser tntflj. 
others. ljg*ier ones in compariaon with them. whH* I.e 
Absofufe Truth » Cod at»* Tlda rVman is a!r-Ogel.l.rr 
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dormant in matter ; in man. designated as a living being. 

It is partially conscious . while in personages like 5hri 
Krishna. Puddlia, and Shankara the same Atman has 
reached the superconscious stage. There is a state even 
beyond that, which cannot be expressed in terms of 
thought or language — I 

Disciple —Sir, there are certain Bhakti sects who 
tiotd that we must practise devotion by placing ourselves 
in a particular altitude or relation with Cod They do 
not understand anything about the glory of the Atman 
and ao forth, and exclusively recommend this constant 
devotional attitude. 

Swamiii.»-^k’Kat they say ts true to iheit own case. 
Oy continued prsetice along this line they too shall feel 
an awakening of Orahman wnihin them And what we 
(Sannyaiins) are doing is another kind of practice We 
have renounced the world So how will it suit ui to 
practise by putting ourselves in aome woildly relation— 
such as that of mother, or father, or wife, or ton and so 
forth— with Cod) To us all these ideals appear to be 
narrow. Of course it is very difhcuti to qualify for the 
worship of Cod in His absolute, unconditioned aspect. 
Hut muit we go in for poison because we gel no nectar > 
Always talk and hear and reason about this Atman By 
continuing to practise m this w«> you will find in time 
that the Ijon tflrahman) w-i]l wake up in you too Co 
beyond all those relative aritudea— mere sports of the 
tviind Lis'en to what Yam* says in the V»a(ha 
k-VsnisKad— 

Aiise! Awsket and step not till the gcvsl » rtschedl 
line »’>« auViect was Wtruglit to a cloae The beB 
loi taUrg Ptsskda (eonaoetsted toodl tang, and Swarmh 
went to partake of it, foSowod by the diaciple 
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The disciple asked. “Did you see any -Mstons, sir. 
during your school-days ‘ ^ 

Svramiji — While at school one night I was meditating ^ v 
within closed doors and had a fairly deep cpncenttati&n 
of mind. How long 1 meditated in that way, i 'canhoi 
say It was over, and I still kept my seat, when from the 
southern wall of that room a luminous figure stepped 
out and stood in front of me. There was a wor«Jerful 
radiance on its visage, yet there seemed to be no play 
of emotion on it It was the figure of a Sannyasin 
absolutely calm, shaven-headed, and stafi and kamatidalu 
(a Sannyasm's wooden watcf-bowl) m hand. He gazed 
at me for some time, aird seemed as it he would address 
me. I too gazed at him m speechless wonder. Then a 
kind of fright seized me, I opened the door and hurried 
out of the room Then it struck me that it was foolish 
of me to run away like that, that peihaps he might say 
something to me But I have never met that figure since. 
Many a time and ofteit have I thought that if again I saw 
him. I would no more he afraid hut would speak to him, 

But I met him no more 

Disciple — Did you ever think on the matter after- 
wards? 

Swamiji.— Yes. but ! could find no chie to its solution. 

I now think it was the Lord Buddha whom 1 saw. 

After a short pause Swamiji said. “When the mind 
is purified, when one is free from the attachment for lust 
and gold, one sees Jots of visions, most wonderful ones 1 
But one should not pay heed to them. The aspirant 
cannot advance further if he sets his mind constantly on 
them. Haven’t you heard that Shri Ramakrishna used to 
say. 'Countless jewels Jie uncared for in the outer courts 
of my beloved Lord’s sanctum*? We must come face 
to face with the Atman ; what is the use of setting one's 
mind oti vagaries like thoae?** 

After saying these vwda Swamiji sat silent for a 

Vll— 9 
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while, lost in ihcurfit over eomething. He then 
resumed 

Well, while 1 was in America 1 had certain wonder- 
ful powers developed in me. By looking into people's 
eyes 1 could fathom in a trice the contents of their minds. 
The workings of everybody’s mind would be patent to 
me, like a fruit on the palm of one's hand. To some 
I used to give out these things, and of those to whom I 
communicated these, many would become my disciples : 
whereas those who came to mix with me with some 
ulterior motive would not. on coming across this power 
of mine, even venture into my presence any more. 

“When 1 began lecturing in Qiicago and other ddes. 

I had to deliver every week. some twelve or fifteen or 
even more lectures al times This excessive strain on 
the body and mind would exhaust me to a degree. I 
seemed to run short of subjects lor lectures, and was 
anxious where to find new topics for the morrow's lecture. 
New thoughts seemed altogether scarce. One day, after 
the lecture I lay thinking of what means to adopt next 
The thought induced a sort of slumber and in that state 
1 heard as if somebody standing by me rvas lectunng— 
many new ideas and new veins of thought, which I had 
scarcely heard or thought of in my life. On awaking 
I remembered them and reproduced them in my lecture. 

1 cannot enumerate how often this phenomenon took 
place. Many, many days Jid I hear such lectures while 
lying in bed. Sometimes the lecture would be delivered 
in such a loud voice that the inmates of adjacent rooms 
would hear the sound and ask me the next day, With 
whom, Swamiji. were you talking so loudly last ru'ght? 

I used to avoid the question somehow. Ah. it was a 
wonderful phenomenrm. 

The disciple was wonder-struck at Swamiji's words 
and after thinking deeply on the matter said, Sr. t ®n 
you yourself must have lectured like that in your subtle 
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body, jwid somctirota il would be echoed by the gross 
body also. 

Swaitiiji Tislened and teplied, “Well, may be. 

The topic of his American experiences came up. 
Swamiji said ; "In that country the women are rnore learn- 
ed than men. They are all well versed in science and 
philosophy and that is why they would appreciate and 
honour me so much. The men are grinding all day at 
their work and have very little leisure, whereas the 
wornen. by studying and leaching in the schools and 
colleges, have become highly learned. Whichever side 
you turn your eyes in Ameiica, you see the power and 
influence of women.” 

Ksciple.— Well. sir. did not the bigoted Christiana 
oppose you? 

Swamiji. — Ves, they did. When people began to 
honour me, then the Padris were after me They spread 
many slanders about me by publishing them in the 
newspapers. Many asked me to contradict these slanders 
But I never took the slightest notice of them, h is my 
firm conviction that no great work is accomplished in this 
world by low cunning : so without paying any heed to 
these vile slanders, I used to work steadily at my mission. 
The upshot I used to find was that often my slanderers, 
feeling repentant afterwards, would surrender to me and 
oSer apologies, by themselves contradicting the slanders 
in the papers. Sometimes it so happened that learn- 
ing that I had been invited to a certain house, some- 
body would communicate those slanders to my host, who 
hearing them, would leave home, locking his door When 
1 went there to attend the invitation. I found it was 
deserted and nobody was there Again a few days after- 
wards, they themselves learning the truth, would feel 
sorry for their previous conduct, and come to offer them- 
selves as disciples. The fact is, my son. this whole world 
is full of mean ways of worldliness. But men of teal 
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Tnoral courage and cfiscrimmalfon are never deceived by 
these. Let the world aay vrhat it chooses. I shall tread the 
path of duty — know this to be the line of action for a hero. 
Otherwise, if one has to attend day and night to what this 
man says or that man writes, no great work is achieved 
in this world. Do you know this Sanskrit shloka; “Let 
those who are versed in the ethical codes praise or blame, 
let Lakshmi, the goddess of Fortune, come or go wher- 
ever she wisheth, let death overtake him today or after 
a century, the wise man never swerves bom the path of 
rectitude."* Let people praise you or blame you. let 
fortune smite or frown uport you. let your body fall today 
or after a Yuga, see that you do not deviate from the path 
of Truth. How much of tempests and waves one has to 
weather, before one reaches the haven of Peace! The 
greater a man has become, the fiercer ordeal he has hsd 
to pass through. Their lives have been tested true by 
the touchstone of pracb'cal life and only then have they 
been acknowledged great by the world. Those who are 
faint-hearted and cowardly sink their barks near the shore, 
frightened by the raging of waves on the sea. He who i 
a Hero never casts a glance at these. Come what may 
I must attain my ideal first— this is FHirushakara. man!; 
endeavour ; without such manly endeavour no amoun 
of Divine help will be of any avail to banish you 

Disciple-— Is, then, reliance on Divine help a sign ol 
weakness) 

Swamiji.—In the Sbastras real self-surrender and 
reliance on God has been indicated as the culmination 
of human achievement. But in your country nowadays 
the way people speak of Daiva or reliance on Divine 
dispensation is a sign of de^h, the outcome of 
cowardliness : conjuring up some monstrous idea of 
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Kead and trying to saddle that with all your faults and 
shortcomings. Haven’t you heard Shti Ramakrishns s 
story about "the sin of killing a cow’’?’ In the end 
the owner of the garden had to suffer for the sin of killing 
the cow. Nowadays evetyhody says; "I am acting 
as 1 am being directed by the Lord," and thus throws the 
burden of both his sins and virtues on the Loid As if 
he is himself like the lotus~ltaf in the water (untouched 
by it). If everybody can truly live always in this mood, 
then he is a Free Soul. But what really happens is that 
for the "good" 1 have the credit, but for the "bad" Thou. 
God, art responsible— praise be to such reliance on Cod I 
Without the attainment of the fullness of Knowledge or 
Dinne Love, such a state of absolute reliance on the 
Lord does not come. He who ts truly and sincerely reliant 
on the Lord goes beyond all idea of the duality of 
good and bad. The brightest example of the attain- 
ment of this state among us at the present time is NSg 
Mahlshsya.’ 

Then the conversation drifted to the subject of Nag 
Mahashaya. Swamiji smd. "One does not find a second 
devoted Bhakta like him— Oh. when shall 1 see him 
again 1" 

Disciple. — He will soon come to Calcutta to meet 
you, so mother (Nag Mahashaya 's wife) has written to 
me. 

* A man had laid out a beanliful garden into which a cow 
etrayed one day md did mocb ugary. The man in ra^e gave aome 
blowa to the cow which UUd bet Then to avoid the terrible am 
he bethought himielf of a trick, knowing that Indra wai the prcai- 
ding deity of the hand, he tried to by the blame on him. Indra 
perceiving hU aophiatry appealed oa the aeene in the guise of a 
Brahmin and by a number of qneabona drew from him the antwer 
that each and every item in connee^ with that garden was the 
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Swamiji. — Shri Ramakrishna used to compate him to 
King janaka. A man with auch control over all the 
senses one does not hear of even, much less come across. 
Vou must aasodate with him as much as you can. He 
is one of Shri Ramalcrishna's nearest disciples. 

Disdple. — Many in our part of the country call him 
a madcap. But I have Icnosvn him to be a great soul 
sirtce the very first day of my meeting him He loves 
me much and I have his fervent blessings, 

Swamjji. — Since you have attained the company of 
such a Mahapurusha (holy soul), what more have you to 
fear about? As an effect of many lives of TapasyS 
(austerities) one is blessed with the company of such a 


great soul How does he live at home f 

Disdple. --Sit. he has got t\o business or anything 
of the kind. He is always busy in serving the guests 
who come to his house Beyond the small sum the Pa! 
Babus give him, he has no other means of lubsistenea : 
his eipenies. however, are like those in a rich family* 
But he does not spend a piVe for his own enjoyment, 
all that expense is for the service of others Service- 
service of others— this seems to be the great mission of 
his life It sometimes atriles me that realising the 
Af.man in all creature* he i# engrossed in serving the 
whole world a* a part and parcel of himself In th# 
service of others he works incessantly end w nor Consci'’US 


even of his body 1 suppose, he always lives on the plane 
whie.h you. air. call the superconscious slate of the rnind 
Swsrdri— U^y should net that be? How gt<r3ff}' 
was fe beloved of S?iri Ramairiihna ? In ywr 


Bergs!, one of Shri ftamaiiiahn* • d.vme cornpa-iira 
has teen bom in the person cf ?»ag '.fahaihaya, B/ ■ * 
rsdijjvre Eastern Bengs) h.a* tecern^ effuJgcrf 
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(place T)ie fcnfed MoA prefTJWM at Befu*-- Year- 
J898, Noccmber-l 

It is two or three days since Swamiji has returned 
from Kashmir His health is indifferent When the 
disciple came to the Math, Swami Brahmananda said. 
"Since returning from Kashmir Swamiji does not speak 
to anybody, he sits m one place rapt in thought ; you go 
to him and by conversations try to draw his mind a little 
towards worldly objects." 

The disciple coming to Swamiji's room in the upper 
storey found him sitting as if immersed in deep medita- 
tion. There was no smile on his face, his brilliant eyes 
had no outward look, as if intent on seeing something 
within. Seeing the disciple he only said. "You have 
come, my son? Please take your seat," and lapsed into 
silence. The disciple teeing the inside of his left eye 
reddened asked. "How is it that your eye is red>" "That 
is nothing," said Swamiji and was again silent When 
even after a long time Swamiy did not speak, the disciple 
Was a little troubled at heart and touching his feet said, 
"Won't you relate to me what things you have seen at 
Amarnath?" By the disciple'e touching his feet, ffie 
tensity of hU mood was broken a Utile as if Kis atten- 
tion was diverted a little outwards He said. "Since 
visiting Amarnath I feel as if Shiva is sitting on my head 
for twenty-four hours and would not come down." The 
disciple heard it with speechless vronder 

Swamiji. — I underwent great religious austerities at 
Amarnath add then in the temple of Kshir Bhavani Go 
and prepare me some tobacco, 1 will relate everything to 
you. 

The disciple joyfully obeyed the order Swamiji 
slowly smoking began to say, "On the way to Amarnath. 
I made a very sleep ascent on die mountain. Pilgrims do 
not generally travel by that path. But the determination 
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Swnmiji. — You »re heroe«: do you mean to say tliat 
even you shall have to strengthen your belief in the here- 
after by seeing ghosts and spirits! You have read so 
many sciences and scriptures— have mastered so many 
secrets of this infinite universe— even with such 
knowledge, you have to acquire the knowledge of the 
Atman by seeing ghosts and spirits > What a shame I 
Disciple.— Well. sir. have you ever seen ghosts ard 
spirits) 

Swamiji narrated that a certain deceased relative of 
his used to come to him as a disembodied spint. Some- 
times it used to bring him information about distant 
events. But on verification, some of its information was 
not found to be correct. Afterwards at a certain place of 
pilgrimage Swami'/i prayed for it mentally, wishing It 
might be released — since then he did not see it again. 

The disciple then questioned Swamiji if Shriddha or 
other obsequial ceremonies appeased the departed spirits 
in any way. Swamiji replied. "That is not impossible. 

On the disciple's asking for the grounds of that bebef 
Swamiji said, "i will explain the aubject to you at length 
some day. There are irrefolablc arguments to prove that 
the Shraddha ceremony appeases the departed beins*' 
Today I don’t feel well. I shall explain it to you another 
day." But the disciple did not get another opportunity 
to ask that question of Swamiji. 

XVH 

(Place : The rented Math premises at Belar. Year : 
1898, Nouember.] 

The Math is still situated in Nilambar Babu’s garden- 
house at Bclur. It is the naonth of November. Swamiji i* 
now much engaged in the tiudy and discussion of Sanskrit 
scriptures. The couplets beginru'ng with ‘'AchanJoIS' 
pratihalarayah," he composed about this time. Today 
Swamiji composed the hymn “Om hrim rttam etc., and 
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Handing it over to the disciple said. "See if there is any 
metrical defect in these stanzas." The disciple made a 
copy of the poem for this purpose 

On this day it seemed as if the goddess of learning 
has manifested herself on his tongue With the disciple 
he fluently talked for about two hours at a stretch in 
exceedingly melodious Sanskrit 

After the disciple had copied the hymn, Swamiji said. 
"You see. as 1 wnte immersed in thought, grammatical 
slips sometimes occur . therefore i ask you all to look 
over them " 

Disciple — Sir. these are not slips, but the licence of 
genius. 

Swamiji — You may say so. but why will other people 
assent to that? The other day I wrote an essay on "What 
is Hinduism," and some amongst you even are complain* 
ing that it is written in very stiff Bengali. I think, language 
and thought also, like ail other things, become lifeless and 
monotonous in course of time Such a state seems to 
have happened now in this country On the advent of 
SKri Ramakiishna, however, a new current has set iit. iit 
thought and language. Eveorthing has now to be recast 
in new moulds. Everything has to be propagated with 
the stamp of new genius. Look, for example, how the 
old modes of Sannyarins are breaking, yielding place to 
B new mould by degrees Socie^ is protesting much 
against it— but is it of any avail? Neither are we fright 
ened bv that The Sannyasins of the present day have 
to go to distant countries for preaching, and if they go in 
an ash-besmeared, half-node body like the Sadhus (holy 
men) of old, in the first place they won’t be taken on 
board the ships and even if they anyhow reach foreign 
countries in that dress they vrill have to stay in jail. 
Everything requires to be changed a little according to 
place, time, and civilisation. Henceforth I am thinking 
of writing essays in Bengali. Ltiteraieura will perhaps rail 
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at them. Never mind — I shall try to cast the Bengali 
language in a new mould. Nowadaja. Bengali writers 
use too many verbs in their writings ; this takes away 
from the force of the language. If one can express the 
ideas of verbs with adjecbves. it adds to the force of the 
language . henceforth try to write in that style. Try to 
write articles in that style in the UJbeJhan Do you 
know the meaning of the use of verbs m language) It 
gives a pause to the thought . hence the use of too many 
verbs in language is a sign of weakness. like quick 
breathing, and indicates that there is not much vitality in 
the language that is why one cannot lecture well in the 
Bengali language He who has control over his language, 
does not make frequent breaks in his thoughts. As your 
physique has been rendered languid by living on s 
dietary of boiled rice and Jol, similar is the ease vnih 
your language. In food, in modes of life, in thought, 
and in language, energy lias to be infused. With the 
infusion of siuhty all round and the circulation of blood In 
all arte.nes and veins, one s.hould feel the throbbing of 
new Lfe in everytlung— then only will the people of this 
land be able to survive l.he present terrible struggle for 
existence . otherwise, the country and the race will rantrh 
Jn the enveloping shadows of death at no distant date. 

^sciple — ^r, the constitution of the people of this 
country has been nvjidded in a pecul.ar way through long 
ages Is is posr.ble to charge that within a abort time) 
Swemifs — If you have known l.he old ways to 
vrrcng, ll.en wVy don't you, as S aay. learn to K^e in a 
better way? By your esample ten ct.her people wi- 
fcEow Slit, and by thetrs acothet fifty people wi.1 lesrc 
By ills prccrts i.i course of tme t*'e new idea will awsivn 
i-i d.e hearts cf the w^-c-Ie race But even jf after u-nder* 
e'srjtB.r^. yo« do not act aceerajigiy, I shall know that 
veil are wise Li w-.edi o'.Jy— fcts practis»3y you are fool* 
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holds good both jn spiritual and temporal matters. Those 
who are always down*heaited and dispirited in this life 
can do no work ; from life to life they come and go 
wailing and moaning. The earth is enjoyed by heroes” 
—this is the unfailing truth. Be a hero. Always say, ”1 
have no fear. TeL this to everybody — "Have no fear.” 
Fear is death, fear is an. fear is hell, fear is unrighteous- 
ness, fear is wrong life. All the negative thoughts and 
ideas that are in this world have proceeded from this evil 
spirit of fear. This fear alone has kept the sun, air, 
and death in their respective places and functions, allow- 
ing none to escape from their bounds. Therefore the 
Shrud say»^ 

tnjt* qiaii: ii 

—"Through fear of this, fire burns, the tun Keats, through 
fear Indra and Viiyu are carrying on their functions, and 
Death stalks upon thb earth." When the gods Indra, 
Chandra, Vayu. Vansna will attain to fearlessness, then 
will they be one with Brahman, and all this phantasm 
of the world will vanish. Therefore I say, "Cc fearless, 
be fearless." 

Swamiji, in saying these words, appeared in the eyes 
of the disciple like the very embodiment of "fearlessness, 
and he thought, "How in his presence even the fear of 
death leaves one and vanishes into nothingness I 

Swarruji continued.— In this embodied existence, 
you will be tossed again and again on the wave! of happi- 
ness and misery, prosperity arrd adversity— but know them 
all to be of momentary duration. Never care for them. I 
am the birthless, the deathless Atman, whose nature b 
Ir-telligence" — implanting this idea firmly in your heart, 
you should pass the daye of your Hfe. "I liave no birt.h. 
no death, I a.m the At.man untouched by anything — lose 
yourself complete’y in this idea. If you can once becorr-e 
erne wLh this idea, then in the hour of sorrow and tribola- 
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tion. it will rise of itself in yow nrintl. at'd you vjill not 
heve to strive with difficulty to bring it up- The other 
day, I was a guest of Babu Priyanath Mukherjee at 
Baidyanath. TTicre I had such a spell of asthma that 1 felt 
like dying. But from within, with every breath arose the 
deep-toned sound, ”1 am He. I am He. Resting on the 
pillow, 1 was waiting lor the vital breath to depart, and 
observing all the time that from vnthin was being heard 
the sound of "I am He, I am He I” I could hear all 
along— tr?t siPnf^ ftsn — “The Brahman, the 
One without a second, alone esists, notlung manifold 
exists in the world." 

The disciple, struck with amazement, said, "Sir, talk- 
ing with you and listening to your realisations, I feel no 
necessity for the study of scriptures " 

Swamiji. — Sol Scnptures have to be studied also. 
For the attainment of Inana, study of scnptures is essen- 
tial. 1 shall soon open classes in the Math for them. The 
Vedas. Upanishads. the Cits, and Bh&gavata should be 
studied in the classes, and I shall teach the Pinini 
AshtSdhyllyi, 

Disciple —Have you studied the Ashtadhyayi of 
Paniru) 

Swamiji.— \Vheti I was in Jaipur. I met a great gram- 
marian and felt a desire to study Sanskrit grammar with 
him Although he was a great scholar in that branch, he 
had not much aptitude for teaching. He explained to me 
the cornmentary on the first aphorism for three days con- 
tinuously. still I could not grasp a bit of it. On the fourth 
day the teachet got annoyed and said. "Swamiji. I could 
not make you understand the meaning of the first aphor- 
ism even in three days , I fear, you will not be much bene- 
fited by my teaching " Hearing these words a great self- 
reproach came over me flitting food and sleep aside I 
set myself to study the commentary on the fust aphorism 
independently. Within three hours the sense of the com- 
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inentary itooc! explained before me &a clearly w any- 
thing ; then going to my teacher I gave him the sense 
of the vholc commemary. My teacher, hearing me, said. 

J low could you gather the sense so excellently within 
three hours, which I failed to explain to you in three 
days?” After that, every day I began to read chapter 
after chapter, with the greatest ease. Through concen- 
tration of mind everything can be accomplished — even 
mountains can be crushed to atoms. 

Disciple.— Sir. everything is wonderful about you. 

Swamiji.— There is nothing wonderful in this universe. 
Ignorance constitutes the only darkness. wWch covets all 
things and makes them look m>-sterious. When every- 
thing is lighted by Knowledge, the sense of mysteiy 
vanishes ftom the face of things. Even such an inscrutable 
thing as Maya, which brings the most impossible things 
to pass, disappears. Know Him. think of Him. by know- 
ing whom everything else is known. And when that 
Atman is realised, the purport of all scriptutes will be 
perceived as clearly as a fruit on the palm of one ‘a hand. 
The Rishis of old attained realisation, and must we fail? 
We are also men. What has happened once in the life 
of one individual must, through proper endeavour, be 
realised in the life of others. H’story repeals itself. This 
Atman is the same in all. there is only a difference of 
manifestation in different individuals. Try to manifest this 
Atman and you will sec your intellect penetrating into all 
subjects. TTie intellect of one who has not realised the 
Atman is one-sided, whereas the genius of the knowet of 
Atman is all-embracing. With the manifestation of tho 
Atman you will find that science, philosophy, and every- 
thing will be easily mastered. Proclaim the glory of the 
Atman with the roar of a Son. and impart fearlessness 
unto all beings by saying. 'Wrise. awake, and atop not ti 
the goal is reached. 
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xvm 

IPIace : The terded Math premitei at Belar. Year . 

im.) 

The disciple is staying with Swamijl at the garden- 
house of Nilambar Babu at Belur for the last two days. 

Today, Swamiji has given permission to the disciple 
to slay in his room at night. When the disciple waa 
serving Swamiji and massaging hi* feet, he spoke to him 
■'What folly 1 Leaving such a place as this, you want to 
go back to Calcutta I See what an atmosphere of holiness 
is here— the pure air of the Canges — what an assemblage 
of SadKu*— will you find anywhere a place like tlus I” 
Disciple.— Sit. as the fruition of gtest austerities in 
past lives. I have been blessed with your cornpany. Now 
bless me that ( may not be overcome by ignorance and 
delusion any more. Now my mind sometimes is seiied 
with « great longing (ct some direct spintual realisstion 
Swamiji.— ( also felt Uke that mariy pmes One 
day in the Cossipore garden. I had expressed my prayer 
to 5hri Ramsknshna with great earnestness Then in the 
evening, at the hour of meditation. I lost the consdousnesa 
of the body, and fell that It was absolutely non-exutent. 
I felt that the sun, moon, space, tirne. ether, and all had 
been reduced to a homogeneous mass and then melted 
far away into the unkttown : the body-consciousness had 
almost vanished, and 1 had nesriy merged in the Supreme. 
Rut I had just a trace of the feeling of Ego. to I could 
again tecum to the world of relativity from the SamSdlo 
In this stMe of Samadhi all the difference between ”1." 
and the ’’Dfahman" goes away, everything is redueed into 
unity, like the waters of the Infinite Ocean — water every- 
where, nothing else exist*— ktiguage and thought, all fad 
there- Then only is the state "beyond ttund and speech** 
realised in it* actuality. Oiherwite. so long as the reE- 

giou* **7«i»M think* or aaje. *1 am the Brahman*' 'T' 

and *‘the Brahman.*' these two enlidet perwst— there is 
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the involved semblance of duality. After that experience, 
even after trying repeatedly I failed to bring back the state 
of Samadhi. On informing Shri Ramakrishna about it, he 
said, "If you remain day and night in that stale, the work 
of the Divine Mother will not be accomplished ; there- 
fore you won't be able to induce that state again ; when 
your work is finished, it wUl come again." 

Disciple. — On the attainment of the absolute and 
transcendent Nirvikalpa Samadhi can none return to the 
world of duality through the consciousness of Egoism? 

Swamiji. — Shri Ramakrishna used to say that the 
Avataras alone can descend to the ordinary plane from 
that state of Samadhi. for the good of the world. Ordinary 
Jivas do not ; immersed in that state, they remain sEve 
for a period of twenty-one days ; after that their body 
drops like a sere leaf from the tree of Sams&ra (world). 

Disciple.— ^'hen In Samadhi the mind is merged, 
there remain no waves on the surface of conseiou*"***' 
where then is the possibility of mental activity and return- 
ing to the world through the consciousness of Ego? 
there is no mind, then who will descend frorr» Samadhi 
to the relative plane, and by what means? 

Swamiji. — The conclusion of the Vedanta is that when 
there is absolute Samadhi and cessation of all, modifica- 
tions, there IS no retur.j from that state ; as the Vedariia 
Aphorism says : ns^— "There U non-return, 

from scriptural texts." But the Avataras cherish • f*’^ 
desires for the good of the wfotld. By taking hold of t-hat 
thread they come down from the superconseicwJ to t. e 
conscious state. 

Disciple.— But. sir, if one or two desires remain, 
can that stale be called the absolute, transcencwt 
Samadhi ? For the scriptures say that in that ststs t. 
modifications of the mind and all desires a/e stamped o^- 

Swamip.— How then can there be pro.wetioB c| t'* 
imJverse after .Mahipralsym (final dissolution)? At 
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pr>1a}4 cvcryiWng ii mcrctd in ibe Br«hni«n. Bat even 
«fter tKiit one heart and leadt ol creation in the tcnpttiret. 
that proiection and eonlraction (of the univerte) ro on in 
wave (otm* like the (teth cfeation and dutolution o( 
the unjverte aftei Mahartalay*. the tupercefitaoMt and 
contciou* ttatet o! Avataraa alto ttand to reaton 

Ditciple —If i aripje that at ilxr time of dittolution Oie 
aeedt of further creation remain almott merged in 
Brahman, and that it it not ahtolute ditaolutton or 
K'lrviVafpa Samadiii) 

Swatniji —Then 1 thall atk >-00 to aniwer how the 
l««iection of the univerte it poatihle from Brahman in 
which there it no thadow of any quahhcaliotv— which it 
unaffected and unqualified > 

Ditciple — ’ATi>. thit It (nil a teeTning projection 
Tiien leply to the quettion it <he Kiipturet in thrt 

waj, that llj mamfettaiton of creation from the Brahman 
it onl) an api'earance hie the muare m if>e detect, but 
leall}' tliere hat (<een 00 creation or anytlutie of the kind 
Tl.vt tlliiwon It jnoiWced bj Maja. wh»th it the negation 
of the eternally etittinR Brahman, and hence imreal 

5«>amiji— 41 the creation it faW then jou can alto 
reya'd the Niriilalpa SamadTn of J>va and Int leturri iliere- 
from at aecrninR appeaianret J>»a it Btalilrvan l-y Lit 
nature M^rw caii (<e liaro avy etpenmce e4 hon.itfej 
Xour dot re to »eal>»e tW twh t'-at J-e<u are live Brahman 
W alao a haV.uiunatian to |>t«i rate— dor tl-e tcripture 
a»it. ‘'You are already that " 'n>ervff>re arcit if A tr^ 
It teidy ivorr holrjarr l'-.a» jtal a»e 
pt*cri».hj the anamrrrimt of ?>amad’a 

(VaqJe ^Tl'ii i» a c»rat dVmma (f ( am Bva'amtiv. 
w>i dint I alwajateaW «> 

futm.t -4n r*.*et Co ana.e Co tlMit reahaa'iim » {>^ 
• *.«•!» jjar,* Home (r.«'m'r>e«atl ' • it levju 'evi! 'll* 

tv.wil t> ir.«rnrm»-»4 Mi t«* Tvt at u a to-vnamr!! r»rt 
eii'^twe li »v.h le d,»..ush 
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Thereupon Swamiji aald. "i blew you that from lM» 
day all your egoism of caste, colour, high birth, religi'otis 
merit and demerit, and ali. may vanish for ever!” 


XfX 

(Place : Rented Afoth premijes at Belor. Year: 

ffi95I 

The disciple has come to the Math this morruog. As 
soon as he stood after touching the feet of Swssu^ 
Swamiji said. "Xt'Kat a the use of your contiaamg o 
service any mote> V'by not go in for some bosiiMss? 
Tlie disciple vas then employed as a prirate tutor ia*8» 
family. Ashed about the profession of tesehing. Smss* 
said, “If one Joes ih© wort of teaching boys for s fcag 
time, he gets blacw in mtelleel i his inteffigesee a ^ 
manifested, tf one stays among a crowd of be?» ^ 
and night, graduatfy he gets obtuse. 5o grre *9 
work of teaching boys.*’ 

CKsciple.-WlatahaDfAxrhAe? , , 

if yew ^ 

iJt and hare * ^ tnooey. 5=*^ 

. lot of mtMXr- 

£>i«ripfe — sAa? i sev Awf 

5HiimuV.— W7»at »w»W!al^ jv<* WTtMa 

Hot indwiirabfc jn-w. OtV th-Nv^v.^^ ••/ Bin 
f •"* nothme. yro« Kste bccvvne po<»rrfes». 

, . you abne t The whole race h*., ^ Co 

world once and yw fi«l h^,^ vigorously 
, . . of other nations it flowing. And what 

domg? Even after learning nmeh. you go 
doora-of others, oying ‘•GiVr me employ- 
’ ‘ under others* feet, doing tlAvery for 
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others, are you men any more? You are not worth a 
pin’s head I In this fertile coonhy with abundant water- 
supply, where nalrire produce* wealth and harvest a 
thousand limes more than in others, you have no food 
for your stomach, no clothes to cover your body I In 
this country of abundance, the produce of which has been 
the cause of the apread of civilisation in other countries, 
you are reduced to such straits 1 Your condition is even 
woise than that of a dog. And you glory in your Vedas 
and Vedanta I A nation that cannot provide for its 
simple food and clothing, which always depends on others 
for its subsistence — what is there lot it to vaunt about > 
Throw your religious observances overboard for the 
present and be first prepared for the struggle for existence. 
People of foreign countries are turning out such golden 
results from the raw materials produced in your country, 
and you, like asses of burden, ate only carrying their 
load. The people of fotetgn countries import Indian raw 
goods, manufacture various commodities by bringing their 
intelligence to beat upon them, and become greet ; 
whereas you have locked up your Intelligence, thrown 
away your inherited wealth to others, and roam about 
crying piteously for food. 

Disciple.— In what way. sir. can the means of sub- 
sistence he procured? 

Swamiji.— Why, the means ate in your hands. You 
blindfold your eyes and say. *'I am blind and can see 
nothing. Tear off the folds from your eyes and you 
will see the whole world lighted by the rays of the midday 
sun. If you cannot pioctue money, go to foreign coun- 
tries. working your passage as a foscor. Take Indian cloth, 
towels, bamhoo-work. and other indigenous products, and 
peddle in the streets of Europe and America ; you will 
find bow greatly In^en products are appreciated in 
foreign markeU even now. In America I found some 
Mohammedans of the Hughly district had grown rich by 
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ywMlifts I.->«Ii»n cnm«nc<!(i#i jn |i|« way Jfare )-ou 

ftrti U»« iK«n i^i^jr> T«W. Isf pxi'npl'". 

*'Kf> ttrf- of IftcE*. 

!?ir l.kr vf ^fvteh no*. ptwJucfd iin^^iKrTr* the 5ft ^^4S 
wotW Co Jo Afftrtjtj* wiff> ff:t» tiath ftars pjwa* 
m»<Je ou! of if, It fabfst «fuf •-IJ ifetn. ancl yo« *»i!I #t« 
bow mutfi you tarn 

Ditcifle — 5if. >*hy nrill tboy Wear (Town* macie cf 
the Kifit of fVnafe»> I ha»e beard that cloihe* tfet^ed 
<fivef»el> Ole nof lo the lotfe of ihe Udie« i.ft th«o 
oountrie* 

Swam'ii -~\^’heiher they wtH receive Cf ncf. I 
•hall fook <o that le b for you lo exert yourvelf and go 
over there, I have many friends in that country, to vvhotn 
t ahaU introduce you. At first ] efiaU requeit them to U^c 
this cloth up amons themsehes. Then you v*31 fin^ 
mart)' viU follow suit, and at last you won't be nble to 
keep (he supply up to the enorntous demand. 

DheipJe.— Where ahall I get the capital let the 
business) 

Swamiji, — I shall somehow give you a start : for the 
rest you must depend on your owtj exertions. If yea 
fail, you get lo heaven, and if you win, you enjoy the 
earth" (Gita). Even if you die in this attempt, wdl 
and good, many wifi talc up the work, foUovsring your 
example. And If you succeed, you will live a life of 
great opulence. 

Disciple.— Yes. sir. »o it is. But I cannot muster 
sufficient courage. 

Swamiji.— That is what I say. my son, you have no 
ShraddhS— no faith In yourselves. What will you 
achieve) You will have neither material nor spiritual 
advancement. Either put forth your energy in the way 
1 have suggested and be successful in life, or give up all 
and take to the path we have chosen. Serve the people 
of all countries through spiritual instructions— then only 
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•will you 6*^ “*• there is no 

mutual exchange, do you think anybody catea {or any- 
body else> You observe in our case, that because 'We 
-give the householders some spiritual instructions they in 
return give us some morsels of food. If you do nothing 
why will they give you food? You observe so much 
misery in mere service and slavery of others, still you ate 
not waking up ; and so your misery also is never at an 
end.— This is certainly the delusive power of Maya I In 
the West 1 found that those who are in the employment 
of others have their seats fixed in the back rows in the 
Parliament, while the ftont scats are reserved for those 
who have made themselves famous by self'ezertion, or 
education, or intelligence. In Western countries tlisre is 
no botheration of caste. Those on whom Fortune smiles 
for their industry and exertion, are alone regarded as 
leaders of the country and the conrtolltrs of its desdny. 
Whereas in your country, you are simply vaunting your 
superiority in caste, till at last you cannot even get a 
morsel of food I You have not the capacity to manufac- 
ture a needle, and you dare to criticise the English— fools I 
5il at their feet and learri from them the arts, industries, 
and the practicality necessary for the struggle for exis- 
tence. You will be esteemed once more when you will 
become fit. Then they too will pay heed to your words. 
Without the necessary preparauon, what will mere shout- 
ing in the Congress avail? 

Ksciple. — But. sir, all the educated men of the 
country have joined k. 

Swamiji.— Well, you consider a man as educated if 
only he can pass some examinations and deliver good 
lectures. The education which does not help the com- 
mon mass of people to equip themselves (or the struggle 
for life, which does not bring out strength of character, 
a spirit of philanthropy, and die courage of a lion— is it 
worth the name? Real education is that which enables 
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one to stand on his own legs. The education that you are 
receiving now in schools and colleges is only making you 
a race of dyspeptics. You are working like machines 
merely, and living a jelly-fish existence. 

The peasant, the shoemaker, the sweeper, and such 
other lower classes of India have much greater capadty 
for work and self-reliance than you. They hare been 
silently working through long ages, and producing the 
entire wealth of the land, without a word of complaint. 
Very soon they will get above you in position. Gradually 
capital is drifting into their hands, and they are not so 
much troubled with wants as you are. Modem education 
has changed your fashion, but new avenues of wealth 
lie yet undiscovered for want of the inventive genius. 
You have so long oppressed these forbearing masses : 
now is the time for their retribution. And you will become 
extinct in your vain search for employment, making it 
the be-all and end-all of your life. 

Disciple.— 6ir. although our power of origit**^'^ ** 
less than that of other countries, still the lower claues of 
India are being guided by our intelligence. So where will 
they get the power and culture to overcome the higher 
classes in the struggle for existence ? 

Swamiji. — Never mind if they have not read a f*'^ 
books like you — if they have not acquired your tailor- 
made civilisation. What do these matter? Elut they are 
the backbone of the nation in all countries. If these lower 
classes stop work, from where will you get your food 
and clothing? If the rweepers of Calcutta stop work for 
a day, it creates a panic ; and If they strike for three days, 
the whole town will be depopulated by the outbreak of 
epidenuc*. If the Ubouiert stop work, your supply of 
food and clothes also stops. And you regard them as 
low-class people and vaunt your own culture ! 

Engrossed in the struggle for existence, they had not 
the opportunity for the awakening of knowledge. They 
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have worked *o long unifonnl)' like machines guided by 
human intelligence, and ihe clever educated section have 
taken the substantial part of the fruits of their labour, in 
every country this has been the case. But times have 
changed. The lower classes are gradually awakening to 
this fact and making a united front against this, determined 
to exact their legitimate dues. The masses of Europe and 
America have been the first to awaken and have already 
begun the fight. Signs of this awakening have shown 
themselves in India, too, as is ev\dent from the number of 
strikes among the lower classes nowadays. The upper 
classes will no longer be able to repress the lower, try 
they ever so much. The well-being of the higher classes 
now lies in helping the lower to get their legitimate rights. 
Therefore I say. set yourselves to the task of spread- 
ing education among the masses Tell them, and make 
them understand. “You are our brothers— a part and 
parcel of our bodies, and we love you and never hate 
you." If they receive this sympathy from you. their 
enthusiasm for work will be increased a hundredfold. 
Kindle their knowledge with the help of modem science. 
Teach them history, geography, science, literature, and 
along with these the profourid truths of religion In ex- 
change for that teaching, the poverty of the teachers will 
also disappear. By mutual exchange both parties will 
become friendly to each other. 

Disciple — But. sir. with the spread of learning among 
them, they too will in course of lime have fertile brains 
but become idle and inactive like us and live on the fruits 
of the labour of (he next lower classes. 

Swamijl — Mliy shall it fee so? Even with the 

awakening of knowledge, the potter wiD remain a potter 

the fisherman a fisherman — the peasant a peasant. Why 
should they leave their hereditary calling? — RfS erf 
W WT' 5 — '*Don*t give up the work to which 
you are bom. even if it be attended with defects. *' If 
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tlicy are taMcht in thi* way, wliy ihould they give op their 
re*pcclivr cnllingv) lialher they vnll apply their knowl- 
edge to the bettet peifotmarice of the work to which Aey 
have been born. A nurnber of gentiiicii are euie lo ariie 
from among them in courae of time Vou (the higher 
classes) will late these info your own fold. The 
Brahmins acknowltdaed valiant king Vishvamilra as a 
Brahmin, and think how grateful the whole Kshstriya 
race became to the Brahmins for this act ( By such 
sympathy and co-operation even birds and beasts become 
one's own — not to speak of men} 

Disciple — Sir. what you say is true, but there yet 
seems to be a wide gulf between the higher and lower 
classes. To bring the higher classes to sympathise with 
the lower, seems to be a difficult affair in Indie. 

Swemiji.— But without that there is no well-bebg fo* 
your upper classes. You svill be destroyed by Inlemeane 
<]UaneIs and fights— which you have been having so long- 
When the masses will wake up. they will come to under- 
stand your oppression of them, and by a puff of tK«r 
mouth you svill be entirely blown away} It is they who 
have introduced civilisation amongst y ou : and it is they 
who will then pull it down. Think how at the hands of 
the Gauls the mighty ancient Roman civilisation crumbled 
into dust I Therefore I say. try to rouse these lower 
classes from slumber by imparting learning and culture 
to them. When they will awaken — and awaken one day 
they must — they also will not forget your good services 
to them and will temun gratehil to you. 

After such conversation Swamiji, addressing the ch‘s- 
ciple, said : Let these subjects drop now — come, tell me 
-what you have decided. Do something, whatever it be. 
Either go in for some business, or like us come to the path 
of real Sannyasa. snftTnl jfwTO stnfesirr "For your own 
liberation and for the good of the world. The 
path is of couise the best way there is. What good will 
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it do to be a worthless hooseholder? You have under- 
stood that everything in life i« transitory. sifesft?srta3f*- 
irRittran "Life is as unstable as the 

water on the lotus leaf " Therefore if you have the 
enthusiasm for acquiring this knowledge of the Atman, 
do not wait any more but come forward immediately. 

"The very day that you feel 
dispassion for the world, that very day renounce and take 
to Sannyasa Sacrifice your life for the good or others 
and go round to the doors of people carrying this message 
of fearlessness — smtS Btoi att5t_ famspt i Arise J 
Awake I and stop not till the goal is reached. 

XX 

(Place Caleulfo Year lfl98 } 

Sivamiji accompanied by Sistei Kivedita. Swami 
Yogananda and others has come to visit the Zoological 
Carden at Aliput in the afternoon Rai Rambrahma 
Sanjal Dahadur, Superintendent of the Carden, cordially 
received them and took them round the garden. Swanuji. 
as he Heni on seeing the vtuious species of animals, 
casually referred to the Darwinian theory of the gradual 
evolution of animals The disciple remembers how. 
entering the room for snakes, he pointed to a huge p>'thon 
with circular rings on its body, with the remark. "From 
this the tortoise has evolved in course of time. That very 
make, by remaining stabonary at one spot for a long time, 
has gradually turned hard backed '' Saying this he said 
in fun to the disciple, "You eat tortoises, don't you? 
Darwin holds that it is this snake that has evolved into 
the tortoise in the process of time— then you eat snakes 
tool" The disciple protested, sajnng— 

'Sir, vhen a thing is metamorphosed into another 
tlung through evolution, it has no more its former shape 
‘ Jlkttop*aiJ>»<L 4 . 
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and habits : then how can you say that eating tortoises 
means eating snakes also?'* 

This answer created laughter among the party. 
After seeing some other things Swamiji went to 
Rambrahma Babu's quarters in the garden, where he took 
tea, and others also did the same. Finding that the 
disciple hesitated to ait at the same table and partake of 
the sweets and tea which Sister Nivedita had touched. 
Swamiji repeatedly urged him to take them, which he was 
induced to do, and drinking water himself, he gave the 
rest of it to the disciple to drink. After this there was a 
short conversation on Darwin's evolution theory. 

Rambrahma Babu.~\Vhat is your opinion of the 
evolution theory of Darwin and the causes he has put 
forward for it? 

Swamip,— Taking for granted that Darwin is right, I 
cannot yet admit that it is the final conclusion about the 
causes of evolution. 

Rambrahma Babu.-~Did the ancient Kholars of our 
country discusa this subject? 

Swamiji. — ^The subject has been nicely discussed in 
the Sankhya Philosophy. I am of opinion that the con- 
clusion of the ancient Indian philosophers is the last word 
on the causes of evolution. 

Rambrahma Dabu —I shall be glad to hear of it, if 
it can be explained in a few words. 

Swamip. — You are certainly aware of the laws of 
struggle for existence, survival ©f the fittest, natural aelec* 
lion and so forth, which have been held by the VC'esfem 
schoUis to be the causes of elevating a lower species to 
a higher. But none of these has been advocated aa the 
cause of that in the system of Patanjali. PatanjaJi holds 
that the transformarion of one apedes into ancther is 
effected by the "In-fiEng of nature" {cy^fTruj) It Is not 
that tills is done by the constant struggle sgalnst obstsd^ 
la my opinion, struggle and competition sometiroes sta 
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Shortly after Swamip wth the party left for Bagh* 
bazar, and reached Balaram Bose's house at about 8 P.'l. 
After a short rest he came to the drawing room, 
where there was a small gathering, all eager to hear of 
the conversation at the Zoological Carden in detail. 
When Swamiji came to the room, the disciple, as the 
spokesman of the meeting, raised that very topic. 

Disciple. — Sir. I have n< It been able to follow all your 
remarks about the evolution theory at the Zoo Garden. 
\^1I1 you kindly recapitulate them in simple words? 

Swamij'i. — Why. which points did you fail to grasp? 

Disciple —You have often told us that it is the power 
to struggle with the external forces which constitutes the 
sign of life end the first step towards improvement. 
Today >ou seem to have spoken just the opposite thing- 

Swamiji.— Why should I speak differently? It was 
you who could not follow me. In the animal kingdom we 
really see such laws as struggle for existence, survival of 
the fittest, etc., evidently at work. Therefore Darwins 
theory seems true to a certain extent. But in the human 
kingdom, where there is the mamiesialion of radonal ty. 
we find just the reverse of those laws For instance, in 
those whom we consider really great men or ideal 
characters, we scarcely observe any external struggle. In 
the anlma] kingdom instinct prevails . but the more a man 
advances, tij« mere he manifests rationality For t.J* 
reason, progress in the rational human kingdom esnnot be 
aclJeved. Eke that in the animal kingdom, by llie desfruc* 
ticn of ethers ' Tfce highest evolutioi^ of man U effected 
itirotjgh sacri-fice alone. A man is great among his feCows 
in propoft.on as he can saenfice for the sake of others, 
wljle in the lower sOaU of ihe animal kingdom, that 
aaL-rsI is the strongest whkb can ki3 the greafest ru-nber 
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control his mind. When the ndtid’s activities are perfectly 
at rest, the Atman manifests Itself. The struggle which 
we obseive in the animal kingdom fov the preservation of 
the gross body obtains iit the fuitnan plane of existence 
for gaining mastery over the mind or for attaining the 
state of balance Like a living tree and its reflection in 
the water of a tank, we find oppoMte kinds of struggle in 
the animal and human kmgdoms. 

Disciple. — Why then do you advocate so much the 
improvement of our physique? 

Swamiji.— Well, do you consider yourselves as men"’ 
You have got only a hit of rationality— that’s all. How 
will you struggle with the mind urdess the physique be 
strong? Do you deserve to be called men any longer — 
the highest evolution in the world? What have you got. 
besides eating, sleeping, and satisfying the creature* 
eomforts? Thank your start that you have not developed 
into quadrupeds yeti Shri Ramakiishrta used to say, "He 
is the man who is consaous of his dignity ’’ You are but 
standing witnesses to (he lowest ciau of inseetdike east* 
ence of which (he scripture speaks, that they simply 
undergo the round of Htths and deaths, without being 
allowed W go to any of the higher spheres! You are 
simply living a life of jealousy among yourselves and are 
objects of hatred in the eyes of the foreigner. You are 
aniinsls. therefore, i recommend you to struggle Leave 
aside theories and all that Just reflect calmly on your 
own every-day acts and dealings, and find out whether 
you are not a species of b«ngs intermediate between the 
animal and human planes of existence f First build up 
)-our physique Then only you can get control over 
the mind— •ivstr— "This Self is not to be 
attained by the weak." 

Disciple.— But. sir, the commentator (Shankara) has 
interpreted the word "weak** to mean "devoid of 
nrahmacharya or eontinence.*' 

\ni-u 
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Swsmiji.— Let tiim.— 1 #sy— "TKe physically weaJ 
are unfit for the realisation of the Self.” 

Disciple.-— But many dull-headed persons also have 
strong bodies. 

Swamiji.— If you can lake the pains to give them 
80®^ ideas once> they vnll be able to work diem oifl 
sooner than physically unfit people. Don’t you find that 
in a weak physique it is difficult to control the sex- 
appetite or anger > Lean people are quickly incensed and 
are quickly overcome by the sex-instinct. 

EMsciple. — But we find exceptions to the rule also. 

Swamiji. — Who denies it? Once a person gets con- 
trol over the mind, it rastttts little whether the body 
remains strong or becomes emaciated. The gist of the 
thing is that unless one has a good physique one can 
never aspire to Self-realisation. Shri Ramakrishna used 
to say, "One fails to attain realisation if there be but a 
slight defect in the body.” 

Finding that Swamiji had grown excited, the disdple 
did not date to push the topic further, but remained 
quiet accepting Swamiji's view. Shortly after, Swamiji. 
addressing those present, said. "By the by. hare you 
heard that this 'priest' has today taken food which wss 
touched by Nivedita? That he took the sweets touched 
by her did not matter so much, but"— here he addressed 
the disciple — "how did you drink the water she had 
touched?" 

Disciple.— But it was you, air, who ordered mc to 
do so. Under the Guru's orders I can do anything, 
was unwilling to drink the water, though. But you dra 
it and I had to take it as Prasada. 

Swamiji.— Well, your caste is gone for ever. Now 
nobody will respect you as a Brahmin of the priest class. 

Disciple.— I don't care if they do not. 1 can take 
the Hce from the house of a panah if you order me to. 
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These words set Swamiji and aB those present »n a 
roar of laughter. 

The cotvvetsation. lasted till it was past midnight, 
when the disciple came bach to bis lodging, only to find 
it bolted. So he had to pass die night out of doors. 

The wheel of Time has rolled on in its unrelenting 
course, and Swamiji, the Swami Yogananda and Sister 
Niveita are now no mote on earth Only the sacred 
Tnemory of iheit lives Tentuns— and the disciple considers 
himself blessed to be able to record, in ever so nfieagre 
a way, these reminiscences 

XXI 

{PUc« : The rented Math premises of Seiur. Year i 

1698 .] 

The disciple has come to the Math today. It has 
now been removed to Nilambar Babu's garden-house, 
and the site of the present Math has recently been pur- 
chased. Swamiji is out visiting the new Math-grounds at 
about four o'clock, taking the disciple vnlh him. The 
site was then mostly jungle, but on the north side of it 
there was a one-storeyed bricV-built house. Swamiji 
began to walk over the site and to discuss in the course 
of conversation the plan of work of the future Math and 
its rules and regulations. 

Reaching by degrees the verandah on the east side of 
the on«-sloieyed house. Swamiji aaid, "Here would be the 
place for the Sadhus to Vive. It is my wish to convert 
this Math into a chief centre of apiritual practices and the 
culture of knowledge. The power that will have its rise 
from here will flood the whole world, and turn the course 
of men’s lives into di^ereirt ehannels ; from tlus place will 
spring forth ideals wUch will be the harmony of Knowl- 
edge, Devotion. Yoga, and Work ; at a nod from the men 
of this Math a life-giving impetus will in time be pven 
to the remotest comm of the globe ; while all true 
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seekers after spirituatity will in course of time assemble 
here : — a thousand thoughts Eke these are arumg in my 
rnind. 

^'onder plot of land on the south side of the Math 
will be the centre of learning, where Grammar, Philoso- 
phy. Science, Literature, Rhetoric, the Shrutis, Bhakti 
scriptures, artd ElrtgUsK vrill he taught ; this Temple of 
Learning will be fashioned after the Tola of old Says. 
Bo 3^ who are Brahmacharins from their childhood will 
live there and study the scriptures. Their food and 
clothing and all will be suppEed from the Math. After 
a course of five years’ training these Btahmatharins may, 
if they like, go back to their homes and lead house- 
holders* lives : or they may embrace the monastic Hf^ 
with the sanction of the venerable Superiors of the Math. 
The authorities of the Math will have the power to turn 
out at once any of these Brahmachaiins who will be 
found refractory or of a bad character. Teaching will be 
imparted here irrespective of caste or creed, and those 
who will have objection to this will not be admitted. 
But those who would like to observe their particular caste- 
rites, should make separate arrangements for their food, 
etc. They vrill attend the classes orJy. along with the 
rest. The Math authorities shall keep a vigilant watch 
over the character of these also. None but those that are 
trained here shall be eligible for Sannyasa. \t*on t it he 
nice when by degrees this Math will begin to work like 
tJus?" 

Disciple.— Then you svanl to reintroduce info the 
country the ancient institution of Eving a Brahmacharin s 
Efe in the house of the Guru) 

Swamij".— Exactly. The moderTr system of edu- 
cation gives no facility for the development of the 
biowkJsc of BrJim.o. Wo must found 
Homo, u in t\ma of oU. But now wo mint Uy tlwu 
foundation, on o broad baaia, tb—t is to wy. we muat 
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introduce a good deal of change into it to suit the require 
tnenis of the times. Of this I shall speak to you later on 
"That piece of land to the south of the Nfalh. 
Swamiji resumed, "we must also purchase in time There 
we shall start an Annasalia— a Feeding Home There 
arrangements will he made for serving really indigent 
people in the spirit of God The Feeding Home will be 
named after Shri Ramaknshna Its scope will at first be 
determined by the amount of funds For the matter of 
that, we may start U with two or three inmates We 
rnust train energetic Drahmachanns to conduct this Home 
They Will have to collect the funds for its maintenance 
—aye. even by begging The Math will not be allowed 
to give any pecuiuary help >n this matter The Drahma- 
charins themselves shall have to raise funds for it Only 
after completing their five years' training m this Home 
of Service, will they be allowed to yoin the Temple of 
Learning branch After a training of ten years— five in 
the Feeding Home and five in the Temple of learning— 
they will be allowed to enter the life of Ssnnyasa having 
initiation from the Math authorities— provided of course 
they hive a mind (o become Sannyarms and the Math 
authorities consider them fit for Sannyssa and ate willing 
to admit them into it Dot the Head of the Maih will be 
free to confer Sannyasa on any esceptionelly mrntorioui 
rWahmacfiarin at any time, in defiance of this rule The 
©idiTisty thahmachanTn. Iiowevet. vnQ have to qualify 
ihemveKcs for Satinjaaa by degrees, as f haie just a*id 
1 haie all these ideas in cny brain " 

thwirJe — 5»i. what ««dj be the obrect of asartjn* 
three such sections in the Math) 

Swamiji — Didn't you vnderatand ttie > First of all. 
comet the g (t ci foe«i . wW M the g.ft o! learning, and 
the lighert cJ aH M the g-?i «{ LncwlHre Wr rnjst 
f AiTric>n,se these Oirre ideals in this .Mslh n» coa’tn-j- 
oosjy pvartiKOg the g-»t food, tlie OeaVmarh.at^r.* w'.H 
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have the idea o{ ptactical work for the sake of others and 
that of serving all beings in the spirit of the Lord firmly 
impressed on their minds. "This will gradually purify 
their minds and lead to the manifestation of Sattvika 
(pure and unselfish) ideas. And having this the Brahma- 
charins will in lime acquire the fitness for attaining the 
knowledge of Brahman, and become eligible for Sannyasa. 

Disciple. — Sir, if, as you say, the gift of knowledge 
is the highest, why then start sections for the gift of food 
and the gift of learning) 

Swamijl. — Can't you understand this point even 
now? Listen. If in these days of food scarcity you can, 
for the disirvterested service of others, get together a few 
morsels of food by begging or any other means, and give 
them to the poor and suffering, that will not only be 
doing good to yourself and the world, but you will at the 
same lime get everybody's sympathy for this noble work. 
The woiidly minded people, tied down to lust and 
wealth, will have faith in you for this labour of love and 
come forward to help you. You will attract a thousand 
times as many men by this unasked-for gift of food, as 
you will by the gift of learning or of knowledge. In no 
other work vrill you get so imidi public sympathy as you 
will in this. In a truly noble work, not to speak of men, 
even Cod Himself befriends the doer- When people 
have thus been attracted, you will be able to stimulate 
the desire for learning and knowledge In them. There- 
fore the gift of food comes first. 

Disciple.— Sir. to start Feeding Homes we want a 
site first, then buildings, and then the funds to work 
them. Where will so much money come from? 

Swamiji.— The southern portion of the Math pre- 
mises I am leaving at your ^sposal immediately, and I 
am getting a thatched house erected under that Bae 
tree. You just find out one or two blind or infirm people 
and apply yourself to thrir service. Co and beg food for 
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them your»elf : cook wilh your own hand* and feed thenf>- 
If you continue this for tome days, you will find that lots 
of people will be coming fomsrd to assist you. with 
plenty of money.*! fif SIS tmsft— "Never, 

tny son. dots a doer of good come to grief” (Gita) 

Disciple — Yes. it is true. But may not that kind 
of continuous work become a source of bondage in the 
long run ) 

Swamiji —If you have no eye to the fruits of work, 
and if you have a passronate longing to go beyond all 
selfish desire*, then these good works will help to break 
your bonds, I tell you. How thoughtless of you to aay 
that such work wil] lesd to bondsge I Such disinterested 
work it tlie only meant of looting out the bondage due 
to aelfish work in«; faq^nwTtt— "There is no ether 
way out " 

Disciple —Your word* encourage me to hear in 
deta'A about your ideas of the Feeding Home and fiom* 
of Service 

Swamiji —We must build small welKveniilated 
rooms for the poor Only two or three of them will five 
in each room They must be given good bedding, clean 
cfotfies. and so on These w31 be a doctor (or them, who 
will inspect them once or twice a week according to Ki* 
eonveruence The Sevishrairu (Home of Service) will be 
a* a ward attached to the Annasalra. where the nek svill 
be nursed Then. gradotHy. a* lund* ml) accurnulate. we 
ahall huiM a big kitchen The Annasstta must be astir 
with constant shouts of food demanded and immediately 
aurpl'ed The nco-gnjel inu« tun into tlie Canges and 
whiten It* water! 'R'ben I see laich a Fred.ng Home 
starred, it wiU l«ing vofsce to my heart 

Diwiple — .\Xl>en jTU have this kind of deszfe. most 
hlely II will materialise into action in course of time 
Hearing the diacsple's word* 5was-J^ remained 
motionW** loi a wf.ite. gaimg (m the Caeges Then wwh 
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a beaming countenance he addressed the disciple, saying. 

\^o knows which of you will have the lion roused up 
>n him. and when) If in a single one amongst you 
Mother rouses the fire, there will be hundred, of 
heeding Homes bice that. Knowledge and Power and 
Uevotion-^verything exists in the fullest measure in al! 
beinCT. We only notice the varying degrees of their 
manifestation, and caU one great and another little. 
Jn the rrunds of all creatures a screen intervenes as it 
wre and hides the perfect manifestation from view. 

e moment that is removed, everything is settled f 
whatever you will want, whatever you will desire, will 
come to pass.*' 


Swamiji continued: "If the Lord wilU. we shaH 
make this Math a great centre of harmony. Our Lord 
It the visible embodiment of the harmony of all Ideals 
He will be established on earth if we keep alive that 
•pint of hannony here We must see to it that people of 
all creeds and sect., from the OrShmana down to the 
Oiandala. may come here and find their respective ideal* 
manifested The other day when f inatallecJ Shri Rams' 
Lrishna on the Math grounds. I Mt at if his ideas shot 
forth from {his place and flooded the whole univerie, 
•enlien! and insentient. I. lor one, am doing roy be**, 
and shall continue to do so— all of you loo eaplain Co 
people the hberaJ ideas of Shri Ratitalrishna ; what ■* the 
u*- of merely reading the V'edanta) We must prove the 
truth of pure Advairism ist practical life. Shsnkars frft 
tills Advajta phSoeophy in the hills and foresfr. while f 
have come to brujg it irut cl those placet and scat'er it 
bfoadiart before t-he worfc.s-day world and society. Tf^r 
c/ Adva.ta must rescurvj in every fearth avl 
Isor^, is meadows arid groves, over t.iUt aral p!*.ra 
Ck3w s." of you to my asrisrance. and set yourseire* W 
work ■■ 
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Disciple. — Sir, it appeals lo me tathet to lealise tl'at 
stale tliTOUgli meditation tl»» to manifest it in action. 

Sv/amiji. — ^That is but a state of stupefaction, as under 
liquor. WKat wll be the use of merely remaining like 
that? Through the urge of Advaitic realisation, you 
should sometimes dance vrildly and sometimes remain 
lost to outward sense. Does one feel happy to taste of 
a good thing all by himself? One should share it with 
others. Granted that you attain personal liberation by 
means of the realisation of the Advaita, but what matters 
it lo the world? You must liberate the whole universe 
before you leave this body- Then only you will be 
established in the ctetnal Tniib. Has that bliss any 
match, my boy? You will be established in the bliss of 
the InSnite. which is limitless like the skies You will 
be struck dumb to find your presence everywhere in the 
world of soul and matter I You will feel the whole 
sentient and insentient world as your own self. Then 
you can't help treating all with the same kindness as you 
show towards yourself This is indeed practical Vedanta. 
Do you understand me? Brahman is one. but is at the 
same time appearing to us as many, on the relative plane. 
Name and form are at the root of this relativity For 
instance, what do you 6nd when you abstract name and 
form from a jar? Only earth, which is its essence 
Similarly, through delusion you are thinking of and seeing 
a jar. a cloth, a monastery, and so on The phenornenal 
world depends on this nescience which obstructs knowl- 
edge and which has no real existence One sees variety 
such as wife, children, body, mind— only in the world 
created by nescience by means of name and form As 
soon as this nescience is removed, the realisation of 
Brahrnan which eternally eusts. is the result. 

Disciple.— Where has the nescience come from? 

Swamiji.— MTiere it has come from, f shall tell you 
later on. WTien you began to tun, mistaking the rope for 
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on such a thing is unreasonable. I shall explain how 
Are not this question and answer made from the stand- 
point of name and form, of time and space > And can 
you explain Brahman whick ttarisoend* time and space, 
by mea: ns of questions and answer* > Hence the Shastras 
and Mantras and such other things ate only relatively — 
and not absolutely— true. Nescience has verily no 

essence to call its own ; how then can you understand 
it? When Brahman will manifest Itself, there will be no 
more room for such questions Have you not heard that 
story of Shri Ramakrishna about the shoemaker coolie?' 
The moment one recognises nescience, it vanishes 

Disciple.'— But, sir. whence has this nescience come? 

Swamiji.— How can that come which hat no exist- 
ence at all? It must aust (tm. to admit the possibility 
of coming. 

Disciple.— How then did this world of souls and 
matter originate 7 

Swamiji.— There is only one Existence — Brahman. 
You are but seeing That under different forms and 
names, through the veil of name and form which are 
unreal. 

' Ones a Brahmin, deiiron* «( gvins to a diteiple'a houie. 
wa» in nsei el a cootie to carry hi* toad Not finding anyone 
Vetonging to a good caMc. tie et la»y erheii a rhoemaher to per- 
form the function The man at filet refuted on the ground that 
he wai a man belonging lo an uniouchaUe carte. But the Brahmin 
inriited on engaging him, lellmg litRi thel he rroujd eicape 
detection by keeping perfrclly niefit The man war at latt 
perruaded to go. and when the patty reached their dcrtination. 
aomeone aaVed the ahocmakct-aereant to remote a pair ol ahoet. 
The aerraot who thought it beet to keep eitent. at iriatiucted. paid 
no attention to the order, erbieh traa repeated, whereupon the 
nan getting annoyed ahouted oofi "UTiy dort thoo not heat me, 
airrah) Art thou a ahoemaket?'* "O Matter." cried the 
bewildered ahoemaker. "I am diaeeeered I cannot alay any 
longer." Saying ihia he inncdialely took to hit herli 
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Disciple. —But why this unreal name and form? 
^Vhence have they come? 

Swamiji.— The Shastras have described this ingrained 
notion or ignorance as almost endless as a series. But it 
has a termination, while Brahman ever remains as 
It is, without suffering the least change, like the tope 
which causes the delusion of the snake. Therefore the 
conclusion of the Vedanta is that the whole universe has 
been superimposed on Brahman — appearing like a jug- 
glcT s magic, h has not caused the least aberration of 
Brahman frorn Its real nature. Do you understand 
me? 

Disciple — One thing I cannot yet understand, 

Swamiji.— What is that? 

Disciple.— You have just said that creation, main* 
tenance. atxl dissolution, etc., are superimposed on 
Brahman, and have no absolute existence, But how can 
that be? One can never have the delusion of something 
that one has not already experienced Just as one who 
has never seen a snake cannot mistake a rope for a snake, 
so how can one who has not experienced this creation, 
come to mistake Brahman for the creation? Therefore 
creation must have been, or b. to have given rise to the 
delusion of creation. But this brings in a dualisnc 
position 

Swamiji. The roan of realisation will in the 

place refute your objection by stating thst to his vision 
creation and things of that sort do not at all appear. He 
sees Brahman and Brahman alone. He sees tlie rope 
and not the snake. U you argue that you, at any rale, are 
aeeing this creaeon, or snake — then he v«Il ny to bring 
home to you t>.« real naMre of the rope, wiih a view 
curing your defrctbr virion MT.en r.S/fwijh his i-ntruc 
tions and jour rfa»os>.g you wia U able to rearms lU 
troth of tU rorw. or B»af*nar^ then this deHrire H'S of 
l>e ir.ske, er creatloo. **23 varoah At if.jf time. w*.ef rl»e 
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inferior to devotional practices? Our object is to do good 
to Kuraanity. We Kave no idea of making money from 
the income of this papev- We have renounced every- 
thing. and have no wives or children to provide for after 
out death. If the paper be a wccess. the whole of its 
income tvill he spent in die service of humanity Its 
surplus money will he profitably spent in the openirig of 
monasteries and homes of aemce in different places, and 
all sorts of work of public utility. We are not certainly 
working like householders vritK the plan of titling oUr own 
pockets. Know for certain that all our movements are 
for the good of others. 

Disciple — Even then, ail wilt not bt able to appre- 
ciate this spirit. 

Swamiji. — What if they cannot? It neither adds nor 
takes away anything from us. We do not take UP any 
work with an eye to criticism. 

Disciple. — So. this magazine will be a fottnightly. We 
should hke it to be a weekly 

Swamiii.-'-Yes. but where are the funds? If through 
the grace of Shti Ramakiishna funds ate raised, it can he 
made into a daily even, in future. A hundred thousand 
copies may be struck off daily and distributed free in 
■every street and lane of Calcutta. 

Disciple.— This idea of yours is a capital one. 

Swamiji.— I have a mind to make the paper self- 
supporting first, and then set you up as its editor. You 
h I yet got the capadty to make any enterprise 

-■ legs. That is reserved only for these all- 
Sannyasins to do Hicy will work themselves 
jt never yield. Whereas a little resistance. 
. of critieism is bewildering to you. 

— Sit. the ether day 1 saw that Swami 
worshipped the photograph of Shrl Rama- 
' Pres* before opening the work and asked 
ings for the success of the work. 
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Swamijj. — (Huraorousl/ caricaturing the name of the 
magazine) Have you seen the Udbandhana*} 

Disciple.— ’Ye*, sir : it u a good number. 

Swamiji.— We must mould the ideas. language, and 
everything of this magazine in a new fashion. 

Disciple. — How > 

Swamiji — Not only must we give out Shri Rams- 
krishna a ideas to all. but we must also introduce a nevr 
vigour into the Bengali language. For instance, the 
frequent use of verbs diminishes the force of a language. 
We must restrict the use of verbs by the use of adjectives. 
Begin to write articles in that way, and show them to me 
before you give them to print in the Udbodhan. 

Disciple. — Sir, it is impossible for any other man to 
labour for this magazine in the way Swam; Trigunab'ta 
does. 

Swamiji. — Do you think these Sannyasin children of 
Shri Ramakrishna are born simply to sit under trees light- 
ing. d/iunZ-fires ? Whenever any of them will lake up 
aorae work, people will be astonished to see their eneigy- 
Learn from them how to work. Here, for instance, 
Trigunatita has given up his spiritual practices, hi* medi- 
tation and everything, to carry out my orders, and has 
set himself to work. Is this a matter of small sacrifice?— 
What an amount of love for roe is at the back of this 
spirit of work, do you sec? He will not stop short of 
success! Have you householders such determination? 

£hsciple. — But, sir, it looks rather odd in our eye* 
that Sannyasins in ochre robe should go about from door 
to door as the Swami is doing. 

Swamiji.— Why? The circulation of the magazine Is 
only for the good of householders. By the spread of 
new ideas vrithin the country the public at large will be 
benefited. Do you think this unselfish work is any way 

• -n.# word me*"* ^ ksagtas." , 
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inferior to devotional practice*) Oia object is to do good 
to humanity. We have no idea of making money from 
the income of this papet. We have renounced every- 
thing. and have no wive* or children to provide for after 
out death. If the paper be a auccea*. the whole of its 
income will be spent im the serrice of httmarhty. its 
surplus money will be profitably ipent in the opening of 
monasteries and homes of service in difierent places, and 
all sorts of work of public utility. We are not certainly 
working like householder* with the plan of filling our own 
pockets Know for certain that all our movements are 
for the good of othett- 

Disciple.— £ven then, all will not be able to appre- 
ciate this spirit. 

Swamiji —What if (hey cannot > It neither adds nor 
takes away anything from u*. We do not take Up any 
work with an eye to criticism. 

Disciple —So, this magazine will be a fortnightly We 
•hould like it to be a weekly 

Swamiji —Yes, but where are the fundi) If through 
the grace of Shn Ratnakrishna fundi are raised, it can be 
made into a daily even, in future A hundred thousand 
copies may be struck off daily and distributed free in 
every street and Une of Calcutta. 

Disciple —This idea of yours it a capital one 
Swamiji.— I have a mind to make the paper self- 
supporting first, and then aet you up a* it* editor. You 
have not yet got the capacity to make any enterprise 
•land on its legs. That is reserved only for theie all. 
tenrsuncing Ssnnyasln* to do They will work themselves 
to death, but never yield. Whereas a Ettle resistance, 
or just a trifle of criticisia is bewildering to you. 

Disciple.— Sir. the other day I saw that Swami 
Trigunstita worshipped the phwogtaph cpf S.hri Rama- 
krishna in the Pres* before opening the work and asked 
for yssor blessing* fee the as>cee*» of the work. 
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Swamiji.— Well, Siri RamaJcrishna is our centre. 
Each one of us U a ray of that light-centre. So Trigunalita 
worshipped Shri Ramakrishna before beginning the work, 
did he ? It was excellently done. But he told me nothing 
of it. 

Disciple.— Sir. he fears you and yesterday he told me 
to come to you and ask your opinion of the first issue of 
the magazine, after which, he said, he would see you. 

Swamiji. — Tell him when you go that 1 am exceed- 
ingly delighted with his work. Give him my loving 
blessings. And all of you help him as far as you can. 
You will he doing Shri Ramakrishna 's work by that. 

Immediately after saying these words Swamtp called 
Swami Brahmananda to him and directed him to give 
Swami Trigunatita more money for the Vdhodhan, if it 
was needed. 

Tlie same evening, after supper, Swamiji again refer- 
red to the topic of Udbodhan in the following words 

"In the Udbodhan we must give the public onl/ 
positive ideals. Negative thoughts weaken men. Do you 
not find that where parents are constantly taxing their 
sons to read and write, telling them they will never leam 
anything, and calling them fools and so forth, the latter 
do actually turn out to be so in many cases. If you speak 
kind words to boys and encourage them, they are bound 
to improve in time. What holds good of children, also 
holds good of children in the region of higher thoughts. 

If you can give them positive ideas, people will grow 
up to be men and leam to stand on their own legs. In 
language and literature. In poetry and the arts, in every* 
thing we must point out not the mistakes that people are 
making in their thoughts and aclioM, but the way i" 
which they will gradually be able to do these thing* 
better. Pointing out mistakes wounds a man s feelings- 
We have seen how Shri Ramakrishna would encourage 
even those whom we considered as worthless, and change 
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the very course of their lives thereby J His very method 
of teaching was a unique phenomenon. 

After a short pause. Svfanviji continued, "Never 
lake the preaching of rchgioin to mean the turning up of 
one's nose at everything and at everybody. In matters 
physical, mental, and spiritual— *in everything we must 
give men positive ideas— and never hate anybody. It is 
your hatred of one another that has brought about your 
degradation. Now we shall have to raise men by scatter- 
ing broadcast only positive thoughts. First we must raise 
the whole Hindu race in ifua way. and then the whole 
world. That is why Shn Ramakrishna was incarnated. 
He never destroyed a single man’s special inclinations. 
He gave words of hope and encouragement even to the 
most degraded of persona and lifted them up. We too 
must follow in his footsteps and lift all up. and rouse 
them. Do you understands 

"Your history, literature, mythology, and all other 
Shasttas ate simply frightening people. They ate only 
telling them. 'You will go to hell, you are doomed 
Therefore has this lethargy crept into the very vitals of 
India. Hence we must explain to men in simple words 
the highest ideas of the Vedas and the Vedanta Through 
the imparting of moral principles, good behaviour, and 
education we must make the Chandala come up to the 
level of the Brahmana. G>me, write out all these things 
in the Vdbodhan and awaken everyone, young and old, 
man and woman. Then only shall I know that your study 
of the Vedas and Vedanta has been a success. What 
do you say? Will you be aUe to do this?" 

Disciple.— Through yowr Uessings and command I 
think I shall succeed in ereiydiing, 

Swamiji — ^Another thing. You must learn to make 
the physique very strong, and teach the same to others. 
Don't you find me eaerdsing everyday with dumb-bells 
even now? Walk in the mornings and evenings, and do 
VII— 12 
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physicAl labour. Body and itund mujf run parallel. It 
won t do to depend on others in everything. When the 
necessity of strengthening ihe physique is brought home 
to people, they will exert themselves of their own accord. 
It is to make them feel this need that education is neces- 
sary at the present moment. 


XXllI 

fPlace : The Belar Afath (under conifructien). 
Year: 1899.] 

Disciple. — Why is it. Swamiji. that our society and 
country have come to such degradation? 

Swamiji.— It is you who are responsible for it. 

Disciple. — How, atr? You surprise me. 

Swamiji.— You have been despising the lower classes 
of the country for a very long time and. as a result, you 
have now become the objects of contempt In the eyes 
of the world. 

Disciple. — When did you find us despising them? 

Swamiji.— Why. you priest-ciass never Jet the non- 
Brahmin classes read the Vedas and Vedanta and all such 
weighty Shastias— never touch them even. You have 
only kept them down. It is you who have always done 
like that through selfishness. It was the Brahmins who 
made a monopoly of the relipous books and kept the ques- 
tion of sanction and phohibitlon in their own hands. And 
repeatedly calling the other races of India low and vile, 
they pul this belief into their heads that they were 
such. If you tell a man. "You are low, you are vile, 
in season and out of season, then he is bound to believe 
in course of time that he b really such. This Is called 
hypnotism. The non-Brahmin classes are now slowly 
rousing themselves. Their faith in Brahminical scriptures 
and Mantras ts getting shaken. Through the sprea 
of Western education all the tricks of the Brahmins are 
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■giving way, like the bank# of the Padma in the rainy 
seaaon>-do you not aee that? 

Disciple.— Yea. #ir. the rtricture of orthodoiy is 
gradually lessening nowadays. 

Swamiii.—It is as it #houM be. The Brahmins, in 
fact, gradually took a course of gross immorality and 
oppression. Through selhahness they introduced a large 
number of strange, non-Vedic, immoral, and unreasonable 
doctrines— simply to keep intact their own prestige. And 
the fruits of that they are reatnng forthwith. 

Disciple.— What may these fruits be, sir? 

Swamiii —Don't you perceive them? It is simply 
due to your having despised the masses of India that you 
have now been living a life of slavery (or the last thousand 
years j it is therefor© that you are objects of hatred in the 
♦yes of fotelgnets and are looked upon vdth indvSeienee 
by yout countrymen. 

Disdple.'^ut. sir. even now it is the Brahmina 
who direct all ceremonials, and people ate observing 
(hem according to the opiiuons of the Brahmina Why 
then do you speak like that? 

5wamiji.— ( don’t hnd it. Where do the tenfold 
Samukaras or purifying ceremonies enjoined by the 
Shsstrss obtain still? Well. I have travelled the whole 
of India, and esrrywheie I have found society to be 
guided by local usages which are condemned by the 
£lirutis and fknritis. Popular customs, local usages, and 
observances prevalent among women otdy — have not 
these taken the place ol the Smritis everywhere ? k^Tvo 
obej-s. and whom? If you can but spend enough money, 
the prieM-cUai it resdy to write out >»hatever sanctions 
or pTohil^tions you want t How many of them read the 
\’ediC Kslpa (RiniaD. Orhya and Shrauta Sutras? Then, 
look, here in Bengal the code of Raghunandana is 
obej-cd ; a Lrtle farther on you wiU (tnd the code of MitS- 
kthaia in segue ; «h3e in another part the code of 
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Manu hol(Ja sway I You seem to think that the same 
laws hold good everywheiel What 1 want therefore is 
to introduce the study of the Vedas by stimulating a 
greater regard for them in the minds of the people, and 
to pass everywhere the injunctions of the Vedas. 

Disdple. — Sr. is it possible nowadays to set them 
going? 

Swamiji. — It is true that all the ancient Vcdic laws 
will not have a go. but if we introduce additions and 
alterations in them to suit the needs of the times, codify 
them, and hold them up as a new model to society, why 
will they not pats current? 

Disciple — Sir. I was under the impression thst at 
least the injunetions of Manu were being obeyed all over 
lodia even now. 

Swamiji.— Nothing of the hind. Just look to your 
own province and aee how the Vamlchara (immorsl 
practices) of the Tantras has entered into your very mar' 
row. Even modem Vaishnavism. which is the skeleton 
of the defunct Buddhism, is saturated with Vamaeharal 
We must stem the fide of this Vamachara, which is 
contrary to the spirit of the Vedas. 

Disciple.— &r. is it possible now to cleanse this 
Augean stable? 

Swamip.— What nonsense do you say. you eowsrdl 
You have well-nigh thrown the country Into ruin by 
crying. 'It is impossible, it ia impossible 1' W'haf can- 
not human effort achieve? 

D.acipl« — But. sir. such a state of things seems 
iropossible unless sages Eke Menu ami YSJnavaniya are 
again bom in t.he country. 

Swamiii. — Goodness gracious f Was »i not parfj 
at>J u.n»eL'sK libour t.’-if made them .Manii and Vs/na- 
vaiys, or was it sometfdngelse? Well, we cxirselves esn 
be far g»e*!er disn even .Marwi and YajnafsJiya if we try 
ti> ; why will coe our views prevail then ? 
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Disciple.— Sii. it is you w!>o said just now that we 
must revive the ancient usages and observances within 
the country. How then can we think lightly of sages like 
Manu and the rest? 

Swamiji.— \VKat an absurd deduction 1 You alto- 
gelhet miss my point. I have only swd that the anetent 
Vedic customs must be remodelled according to the need 
of the society and the times, and passed under a new 
form in the land. Have 1 not ? 

Disciple — Yes. a«. 

Swamiji.— What, then, were you talking) You have 
read the Shastras. and my hope and faith rest in men 
like you. Understand my words in their true spirit and 
apply yourselves to work ui iheir light. 

Disciple.— But. cit. who will listen to ua) Why 
•hould our countrymen accept them) 

Swamiji.— If you can truly convince them and praebse 
what you preach, they must. If. on the contrary, like a 
<oward you simply utter Shlokas aa a panoi, be a mere 
talker and quote authority only, without showing them in 
acdon— then who will care to listen to you) 

Disciple — 4^ease ^ve me some advice m bnef about 
•ocial reform. 

Swamiji.— Why, I have given you adwce enou^ , 
now put at least eomething in practice. Let the world see 
that your leading o( the actiplwes and hstening to me has 
been a success The codes of Manu and lots of other 
books that you have read— what is their basis and under, 
lying purpose) Keeping that basis intact, compile iti the 
manner of the ancient Rithia the essential tmtKs of them 
and supplement them with shmights that are su.led to 
the times ; only take care that all races and all sects 
throughout India be really benrhred by foDowinf these 
rules. Just write out ■ 5mriti tke that ; f s.haH revise if 
Disciple — Sf. it is not an easy task , and even if 
auch a Smriti be wviiten, wHl it to accepted ) 
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Swamiji. — ^Wl>y not? Just tvrite it out. 

^ — Time is infinite, and the world is 

vast.” If you write it In tfie proper way, tliere most 
come a day when it will be accepted. Have faith in 
yourself. You people were once the Vedic Rishi*. 
Only, you have come in different forms, that’s all. I »«« 
it dear as daylight that you all have infinite power in 
you. Rouse that up : arise, arise — apply younelves 
heart and soul, gird up your loins. — What will you do with 
wealth and fame that are so transitory? Do you know 
what I think — I don’t care for Mukri and all that. Mt 
mission is to arouse within you all such ideas ; I am ready 
to Undergo a hundred thousand rebirths to Pain up a 
single man. 

Disdple.— 6ut, sir. what will be the use of under- 
taking such works? Is not death stalking behind? 

Swamiji. — Re upon you f II you die, you 
die but once. Why will you die every minute of yo«r 
life by constantly harping on death like a coward? ' 

IXsdple.— All right, sir. I may not think of death, 
but what good will come of any kind of work in this 
evanescent world ? 

Swamiji. — My boy. when death is inevitable. » 
not better to die like heroes than as stocks and stones? 
And what is the use of living a day or two more in ff-’ 
transitory world ? It is better to wear out than to ru** 
out— specially for the sake of doing the least good to 
others. 

Disciple. — It is true. sir. I beg pardon for tfoobling 


you so much. 

Swamifi.^-I don’t feel tired even if 1 talk for 
whole nights to an earnest enquirer ; I can give up 
and sleep and talk and talk. Well, if I have a rnind. 
can sit up in SamadhI in a Himalaysn cave. And ye«r 
see that nowadays th rough the .Mother s grace I fare 
not to th«k abota food, ft comes anyhow. U’hy 
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then don't I do so? And why am I here? Only the 
sight of the country's misery and the thought of lu future 
do not let me remain quiet any more 1 — Even Samadhi 
and all that appear a» futile— even the sphere of 
Drahma with its enjoymenla becomes insipid ! My vow 
of life is to think of your welfare. The day that vow 
will be fulfilled. I aha)) leave this body and make a 
straight run up ! 

Hearing Swamiji's words the disciple sat speechless 
for a while, gazing at Hm. wondering in his heart. Then, 
with a view to taking Via leave, he saluted Swamiji rever- 
ently and asked his permission to go. 

Swamiji —Why do you want to go> Why not live 
In the Math> Your mind will again be polluted if you 
go back to the worldly minded See here, how fresh 
is the ait. there is the Ganges, and the Sadhus are practis- 
ing meditation, and holding lofty talks I While (he 
moment you will go to Calcutta, you will be thinking of 
nasty stuff 

The disciple loyfully replied. ‘'All right, sir. I shall 
stay today at the Math " 

Swamiji —^Mly ‘‘today" >— Can’t you live here for 
good? Wliat IS the use of going back to the worlds 

The disciple bent down his head, hearing Swamiji's 
words Various thoughts crowded into his brain and kept 
him speechless 

\XI\' 

(Plsce ■ Thr lieiar flfath funder construction! Yesi , 
btgtnninf cf /599 I 

Today 5wsmt)> ts sralking round the new Math 
gtoundt in the afternooit m company with the dlsdple, 
Standing at a httle distance off the BaeJ tree Swamiji 
tool to singing slonly • Bengali song ‘ "O Himalaya. 

‘ TVis !• <uir »l tk« SMCS ««*.( » tV.« (tMa> 

*v* »i Oyttt P«)i 


«>t 
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Canesh is auspicious lo me*' etc., ending with the line — 
And many Dandis (Sannyasins) and Yogis with matted 
hair will also come.” Wltile singing the song Swamiy 
repealed this line to the dlisciple and said, ”Do you under' 
stand 7 In course of time many Sadhus and Sannyasins 
will conr le here.” Saying this he sat under the tree and 
remarked. "The ground under the Bilva tree is very holy. 
iMeditating here quickly brings about an awakening of the 
religious instinct. Shri Ramakrishna used to say so.” 

I^'sciple. — Sir, those who are devoted to the tfearimJ* 
nation between the Self and not-Self — have they any need 
to consider the auspiciousness of place, time, and so forth? 

Swamiji.— Those who are established in the knowl- 
edge of the Atman have no need for such discrimbatien, 
but that state is not attained off-hand. It comes as the 
result of tong practice. Therefore in the beginning one 
has to take the help of external aids and learn to stand 
on one's own legs. Later on, svhen one is established b 
the knowledge of the Atman, there is no mote need fot 
any external aid. 

The various meth^s of spiritual practice that have 
been laid down in the scriptures are aU for the attabmenl 
of the knowledge of Atman. Of course these practices 
vary according to the qualifications of different aspirants. 
But they also are a kind of work, and so long as there w 
work, the Atman is not discovered. The obstacles to the 
manifestation of the Atman are overcome by practices as 
laid down in the scriptures, but work has no power of 
directly manifesting the Aunan ; it is only effective in 
removing some veils that cover knowledge. Then the 
Atman manifests by Its own effulgence. Do you see? 
TTierefore does your commentator (Shankara) say— In the 
knowledge of Brahman, there is not the least touch o 
work.” 

Disciple. — But, sir, when the obstacles to Self' 
manifestation are not overcome without the performance 
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renounces action. But man is so constituted that to Mm 
the performance of work is a necessity, so what work 
should he take up? He takes up some unselfish work, 
but gives up all desire for its fruits. For he has known 
then that in those fruits of work lie countless seeds of 
future births and deaths. Therefore the knower of 
Brahman renounces alt actions — although to outward 
appearances he engages himself in some work, he has no 
attachment for it. Such men have been described in the 
scriptures as Karma- Yogins 

E>isciple. — Is then the work without motive of the 
unselfish knower of Brahman like the activities of s 
lunatic > 


Swamiji — \^'hy so? Giving up the fruits of wotk 
means not to perform work for the good of one’s own 
body or mind The knower of Brahman never seeks hi* 
own happiness But what is there to prevent him from 
doing work for the welfare of others? MTiatever work he 
does without attachment for its fruits brings only good to 
the world— it is all "for the good of the many, for the 
happiness of the many " Shri Ramakiishna used to say> 
"They never take a false step " — Haven’t you read in the 
VUara-Ra'na-Chartta — SItMttw 

— "The Words of the ancient Risbis have always some 
meaning, t.hey are never false ?'" MTien the rrund i* 
merged m t.he Atman by the suppression of all modi- 
fications. it produce's "a dispassion for t.he enfoymeni of 
fnuts of work here or hereafter'*— there remains iso 
desire in the rrurvd for any enjoymrrt here, cf. after death. 


ia any hearerdy sphere TT.ere is no action and inter- 
action of de».-/es uj fhe mind But when the mi-vf 
descends from the superronscioua state info the worH c-f 
"I arvj DHoe."' iherr ty the saomenturn of previof-i* work 
or kat-It. Of Sarrskaras (impeessTorah l.he f'jnctlone of d*' 


tod/ go on as before. 71t« Rsrid then is geoersUy I’n * 
*upereQr.sciacs stare ; e^Ing and other farctioes of t-r 
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thus make them fit for the stru^Ie for existence. 
Wth no strength In the body, no enthusiasm at heart, and 
no origirraliiy in the brain, vrhal vrill they do— these hitnp* 
of dead matter \ By stimulating them I want to bring 
life into them— to thb I have dedicated my life. I will 
rouse them through the infallible power of Vedic Mantras. 
I am bom to proclaim to them that fearless message — 
Arise. Awake I'* Be you my helpers in this work. Co 
from village to village, from one portion of the country 
to another, and preach this message of fearlessness to all. 
from the Brahmin to the Chandala. Tell each and all 
that infinite power resides within them, that they are 
sharers of immortal Bliss. Thus rouse up the Rajas within 
them — make them fit for the struggle for existence, and 
then speak to them about salvation. First make the 
people of the country stand on thevr legs by rousing thetr 
inner power, first let them learn to have good food and 
■clothes and plenty of enjoyment — then leU them how to 
be hee from this bondage of enjoyment. 

Laanesa, meanness, and hypocrisy have eovercd the 
whole length and breadth of the country. Can an intelli- 
gent man look on all this and remain quiet? Docs it not 
bring tears to the eyes? Madras. Bombay, Punjab. 
Bengal— whichever way I look. I see no signs of life- 
You are thinking yourselves KgWy educated. What non- 
aense have y ou learnt? Getting by heart the thoughts 
of others in a foreign language, and stuffing your brain 
with them and taking some university degrees, you con- 
sider yourselves educated I Fie upon you I Is this 

education? What is the goal of your education? Either 

a clerkship, or being a rougish lawyer, or at the 
a Deputy Magistracy, which b another form of clerks ‘p 
— isn’t that all? What good wll it do you or the country 
at large? Open your eyes and see what a piteous W 
for food b rising In the land of Bharata. proverbial for. 
its wealth 1 Will your education fulfil this want? Never. 
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WitK the help of Western science set yourselves to dig 
the earth and produce ioodstuffs— not by meana of mean 
servitude of others— bat by discovering new avenues to 
production, by your own exertions aided by Western 
science. Tbere/ore I teach the people of this country to 
be full of acdvicies, so as to be able to produce food and 
clothing, for thctnseWea. For want of food and clothing 
and plunged in arwieiy lor it. the country has come to 
ruin— what are you doing to remedy this? Throw aside 
your scriptures in the Canges arw] leach the people first the 
means of procuring their food and clothing, and then you 
will firvd time to read to them the scriptures. If their 
material wants are not removed by the rousing of intense 
activity, none will listen to words of spirituality. There- 
fore 1 say. first rouse the inherent power of the Atman 
within you, then, rousing the faith of the general people In 
that power as much as you can. teach them first of all to 
make provision for food, and then teach them religion, 
There is no time to rit idle — who knows when death 
will overtake one? 

Wlule saying these words, a mingled expression of 
remorse, sorrow, compassion, and power shone on his 
face. Looking at his majestic appearance, the disciple 
was awed into silence. A little while afterwards Swamiji 
s^ agmn, "That activity and self-reliance must come in 
the people of the country in lime — see it clearly. There 
is no escape. The roteWigent man can distinctly see the 
vision of the next three Vugas ahead. Ever since the 
advent of Shri Ramakrishna the eastern horizon has been 
aglow with the dawmng tays of the sun which in course 
of time will illumine the country with the splendour of 
the midday sun.” 

XXV 

|P]ace : The Belur Math (under construction). Year : 
beginning o/ 1899.] 

The present Math buUdiogs arc almost complete now. 
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Swamiji is not in ^ood Kealtli : therefore doctors have 
advised him to sro out on a boat in the mornings and 
evenings on the Canges. 

Today is Sunday. The disciple is sitting in Swamijis 
room and conversing with him. About this time Swamip 
framed certain rules for the guidance of the Sannyasins 
and Brohmacharins of the Math ; the object of which was 
to keep them from indiscriminate miring with worldly 
people. The conversation turned on this topic. 

Swamiji,— Nowadays 1 feel a peculiar smell of lax 
self-control in the dress and clothes of worldly people 5 
therefore I have made it a rule in the Math that house- 
holders should not sit or lie on the beds of Sadhus. 
Formerly I used to read in the Shastras that such a smell 
is felt, and therefore Sannyasins cannot bear the smell of 
householders. Now I tee it is true. By strictly observing 
the rules that have been framed, the Brahmacharins will 
in time grow into genuine Sannyasins. \VheD they are 
established in the ideal of Sannyasa, they will be able to 
mi* on an equal footing with worldly men without any 
harm. But now if they are not kept within the bamets 
of strict rules, they will all go wrong. In order to attain 
to ideal Brahmacharya one haa in the beginning to observe 
strict rules regarding chastity. Not only should one keep 
oneself strictly aloof from the least association with the 
opposite sex, but also give up the company of rnanied 
people even. 

The disciple who was a householder was awed at 
these words of Swamiji, felt dejected that he would not 
be able to associate freely as before vnth the Sadhus of 
the Math and said. "Sr. I feel more intimacy with the 
Math and its inmates than with my own family. As i 
they are known to me from a long long time. The i“'' 
bounded freedom that I enjoy in the Math, 1 feel nowhere 
else in the world.” 

Swamiji. — All those who are pore in spirit will fee 
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like that here. Those who do not feel so must be taken 
as not belongins to this Math and its ideals. That is the 
reason why many people come here out of meie sensation- 
mongering and then run away. Those who are devoid of 
continence, and are running after money day and night, 
will nev er be able to appreciate the ideals of the Math, 
nor regard the Math people as their own The Sannyasins 
of this Math are not like those of old, ash-besmeared, 
with matted hair and iron tongs in their hands, and curing 
disease by medicinal titbits . therefore seeing the con- 
trast, people cannot appreciate them. TTie ways, move- 
ments and ideas of our Master were all cast in a new 
mould, so we are also of a new type. Somedmes dressed 
like gentlemen, we ate engaged in lecturing . at other 
times, throwing all aside, with “Hara, Haia, Vyom 
Vyom" on the Ups. ash-clad, we are immersed in medi- 
tation and austerities in mountains and forests. 

Now it won't do to merely quote the authority of 
our ancient books. The ridal wave of Western civilisa- 
tion is now rushing over the length and breadth of the 
country. It won't do now simply to sit in meditation on 
mountain tops without realising in the least its usefulness. 
Now is wanted — as said in the Gita by the Lord— intense 
Karma-Yoga, with unbounded courage and indomitable 
strength in the heart. Then only will the people of the 
country be roused, otherwise they will continue to be as 
much in the dark as you are. 

The day is nearly ended. Swamiii came downstairs, 
dressed for the boating excursion on the Ganges. Swarrdji, 
accompanied by the disciple and two others, boarded the 
boat, which passed the Dakshineswat temple and reached 
Panihad where it was anchored below the garden-house 
of Babu Govinda Kumar CJwudhury. It had once been 
proposed to rent tin* house for the use of the Math. 
Swamiji descended from the boat, went round the house 
and the garden and lookii^ over the place minutely said. 
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“The ^den is nice but is at a great distance from 
Calcutta. The devotees of Shri Ramakrishna would have 
been put to trouble to walk such a long distance from 
Calcutta. It is fortunate that the Math has not been 
established here.” The boat then returned to the Math 
amid the enveloping darkness. 

XXVI 

fPlace .■ Beluf Math Year ; beginning of IS99.) 

The disciple has today come to the Math with Na? 
Mahashaya in company 

Swamiji to Nag Mahashaya (saluting him). — You are 
all right, (hope) 

Nag Mahashaya.'— I have come today to visit ypu* 
Glory to Shankara ! Glory to Shankarat I am blessed 
today verily with the sight of Shiva I 

Saying these words. Nag Mahashaya out of reverence 
stood with joined hands before him. 

Swamiji —How is your health ) 

Nag .Mahashaya —Why are you asking about this 
trilling body— this cage of flesh and bones) Verily I 
blessed today to see you 

Saying these words. Nag Mahashaya prostrated before 
Swamiji. 

Swamiji (Lfdng him up).— Why are you doing tbal to 

me? 

Nag .Mahashaya —I see with my inner eye ihat^ to- 
day 1 am blessed with ihe rision of Shira Himself. Gory 
to Ramakrishna f 

Swamiji (addressing the disciple) —Do yosi see ) f 
real Bhakti iraitts/orms fiumaa nature ! Nag .hlahasHay* 
baa lost hirnself »r» Lhe CXvioe. bis body-conaciousnew 
vanished ahogether. (To 5wana Presnananda) Get 09®“ 
Prasada for Nag .Maliashaya ^ 

S*Z .M*)^Kaya.-Prasada! (To Swaruy a-.tS 
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hands) Seeing you. all wy earlUy hunger has vanished 
today 

The Brahmachartns and Sannyasin* of the Math were 
studying the Upanishads. Swam'j’i said to them, Today 
a great devotee of S\ti Ramakiwhna has come amongst us. 
Let it he a holiday in honour of Nag MaKaahaya » visit to 
the Math." So all closed their books and sal in a circle 
round Nag Mahashaya : Swamiji also sat in front of him. 

Swamiji (addressing all).— Do you see ? Look at Nag 
Mahashaya , he is a householder, yet he has no knowledge 
of the mundane esislence ; he always lives lost in Divine 
consciousness. (To Nag Mahashaya) Please tell us and 
these Brahmacharins something about Shri Ramakrishna. 

Nag Mahashaya (in reverence). —What do you aay, 
air! What shall I say) I have come to see you— the 
hero, the helper in the divine play of Shri Ramakrishna. 
Now will people appreciate his message and teachings. 
Glory to Ramakrishna I 

Bwamiji — It is you who have really appreciated and 
understood Shri Ramakrishna. We ate only spent in use- 
less Wanderings. 

Nag Mahashaya.— What do you say, sir) You are 
the image of Shri Ramakrishna~the obverse and reverse 
of the same coin. Those who have eyes, let them see. 

Swamlii. — Is the starting of these Maths end 
AsKramas, etc., a step in the right direcbon) 

Nag Mahashaya.—I am an insignihcant being, what 
do I understand) Whatever you do. I know for a cer- 
tainty. will conduce to the weU-being of the world— aye. 
of the world. 

Many out of reverence proceeded to take the dust of 
Nag Mahashaya# feet, which made him much a©tated. 
Swamiji. addressing all, «id. ’’Don’t act so a# to cause 
pain ^ to Nag Mahashaya ; he feels uncomfortable.’* 
Hearing this everybody demsted. 

Vll_15 
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Swamiji — Do please come and stay at the Maii. 
You will be an obiect-Iesson to tbe boys here. 

Nag Mahashaya. — 1 once asked Shri Ramakmlins 
about that, to which he repCed, "Stay as a householder 
as you are doing. *’ Therefore I am continuing in that D/e. 

I see you all occasionally and feel myself blessed. 

Swamiji.—l will go to your place once. 

Nag Mahashaya. mad with joy, said. “Shall such a 
day dawn ? My place will be made holy by your visit, 
like Banaras. Shall I be so fortunate as thatl** 

Swamiji. — Well. 1 have the desire. Now it depends 
on “iMother" to take me there. 

Nag Mahasha)-a. — ^Who will understand you> Unless 
the inner vision opens, nobody can understand you.» Only 
Shri Ramakrishna understood you ; all else have simply 
put faith in his words, but none has understood you really. 

Swamiji.— 4Vow my one desire is to rouse the country 
—the sleeping Leviathan that has lost all faith in his power 
and makes no response. If I can wake it up to a sense 
of the Eternal ReDgion. then I shall know that Shri Rama- 
krishna's advent and our birth are fruitful. That is the 
one desire in my heart ; Mukti and all ebe appear of no 
consequence to me. Please give me your blessings that 
I may succeed. 

Nag Mahashaya. — Shri Raraakruhna will bless 1 ""h® 
can turn the course of your will? Whatever you will. 


shall come to pass. 

Swamiji.— Well, nothing comes to pass— without ha 
will behind it. 

Nag Mahashaya.— Your will and his have become oM- 
AVhatevcr is your will is his. Glory to Shri Ramakrishna 1 
Swamiji.— To work, one requires a strong body: 
comins » 1W> I ■"> not doing w.D ; in the 

I WM in ynry . , , . 

K.g Mnhuh.m-- »”= m . body. 

:ShH R.mJ.ri.bna 
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tax.” Disease and sorrow are the tax. But your body is 
a box of gold mohtir$, and very great care should be taken 
of it. But who will do it? Who will understand? Only 
SKri Ratnaknshna understood. Glory to Ramakriahna J 

Swamiji. — All at the Math take great care of me. 

Nag Mahasbaya —It will be to their good tf they do 
it. whether they know h or not. If proper attention is 
not paid to your body, then the chances are that it will 
fall off. 

Swamiji.— Nag Mahashaya. i do not fully understand 
whether what I am doittg is right or not. At particular 
times I feel a great inclination to work in a certain direc- 
tieo, and I work according to that. Whether it is for 
good CT evil, I cannot understand. 

Nag Mahashaya — ^Well. Shri Ramaktishna said, “The 
treasure is now locked.”— Therefore he does not let you 
know fully. The moment you know it. your play of 
human life will be at ai« end. 

Swamiji was pondering something with sieadfstt gaze. 
Then Swami Premananda brought some Prasada for Nag 
Mahashaya who was ecstatic with joy. Shortly after Nag 
Mahashaya found Swamiji slowly digging the ground with 
a spade near the por\d. end held him by the hand saying. 
“When we ere present, why should you do that?" 
Swamiji leaving the spade walked about the garden talking 
the while, and began to narrate to a disciple. "After Shri 
Ramakrishna's pissing away we heard one day that Nag 
Mahashaya was lying in fast in his humble tiled lodgings 
in Calcutta. Myself, Swami Tutiyananda, and another 
went together and appeared at Nag Mahashaya's cottage. 
Seeing us he rose from Ws bed. We said. 'We shall 
have our Bhiksha (food) here today.* At once Nag 
Mahashaya brought rice, cooking pot. and fuel. etc., from 
the bazar and began to cook. We thought that we would 
eat and make Nag Mahashaya alto eat Cooking over, 
he gave the food to us ; we s« apart soraelJang f« him 
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and then sat down to eaL After this, we requested him 
to take food : he at once broke the pot of rice and 
striking his forehead began to say ; ‘Shall I give food to 
the body in which Cod has not been realised?’ Seeing 
this we were struck with amazement. Later on. after 
much persuasion we induced him to take some food and 
then returned.” 

Swamiji.— WII Nag Mahashaya stay in the 
tonight? 

Disciple.— No, he has some work : he must return 
today. 

Swamij’i. — Then look for a boat. It Is gettlag dart. 

When the boat came, the disaple and Nag Maha- 
shaya saluted Swamtji and started for Calcutta. 

XXVII 

{Place: Belur Math. Year: l$99.] 

Swamiji is now in very good health. The disciple hss 
come to the Math on a Sunday moraing. After riritteg 
Swamiji he has come downstairs and is discussmg the 
Vedantic scriptures with Swami Ninnalananda. At this 
moment Swatniji himself came downstairs az>d, address- 
ing the disciple, said, “What were you discussing with 
Nirmalananda?” 

Disciple.^^ir, he was saying, “The Brahman of the 
Vedanta is only known to you and your SwamiJI. We on 
the contrary know that — — "Shri Krishna 
is the Lord incarnate. 

Swamiji.— What did you say? 

Disciple.— I said that the Atman is the orre Truth, 
and that Krishna was merely a per»n who had revised 
this Atman. Swam! Nirmalananda is at heart a beL’erer 
in' the AdvaiU Vedanta, but outwardly he takes up the 
dualisric side. His first Idea seems to be to moot the 
personal aspect of the Ishvara and then by a gradual pro- 
cess of reasoning to strengthen the foundations of VedanU. 
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But as soon as he calls me a “Vaishnava" 1 forget Ws 
jeal intention and tegin a heated discussion -with him. 

Swamyi. — He loves you and so enjoys the fun of 
teasing you. But why should you be upset by his words? 
You will also answer, '"You, sir, are an atheist, a believer 
in Nihility." 

Disciple.— ^ir, is there any mcb statement in the 
Upaiusbads that Ishvaia is an aU'powtiful Person) But 
people gettetally believe in such an Ishvara. 

Swamiji —The highest principle, the Lord of all, can- 
not be a Person. The Jiva is an individual and the sum 
total of all Jivas is the Ishvara, In the Jiva. Avidya, or 
nescience, is predominant, hut Ishvara controls Maya 
composed of Avidya aitd \Ady& and independently pto* 
jeets this world of moving and immovable things out of 
Himself. But Brahman transcends both the individual and 
collective aspects, the Jiva and Ishvara In Brahman 
there Is no part. It it for the eahe of easy comprehension 
that parts have been imagined In It. That part of Brahman 
in which there is the tuperimposition of creadortv main- 
tenance and dissolution of the universe, has been spoken 
«f as Ishvara in the scriptures. While the other unchange- 
able portioti, with reference to which there is no thought 
of duality, is indicated as Brahman. But do not on that 
account think that Brahman is a distinct and separate sub- 
stance from the Jivas and the universe. The Qualified 
Monists hold that it is Brahman that has transformed Itself 
Into Jivas and the universe. The Advaitins on the contrary 
maintain that Jivas and the uruvcrse have been merely 
superimposed on Brahman. But in reality there has been 
no modification in Brahman. The Advaidn says that 
the universe consists only in name and form. It endures 
only so long as there are name and form. When through 
meditation and other practices name and form are dis- 
solved. then only the transcendent Brahman remains. 
Then the separate reaE^ of Jivas and the universe is felt 
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no longer. Then k is realised that one is ifie Eternal Pure 
^ence of Intelligence, or Brahman. TTie real nature of 
the J,va is Brahman. When the veil of name and form 
vanishes through meditation etc., then that idea is simply 
realised. This is the substance of pure Advaita. The 
Vedas, the Vedanta and all other scriptures only explain 
this idea in different ways. 

Disdple. — How then is it true that Ishvara is an 
almighty Person? 

Swamiji.—Man is man in so far as he is qualified by 
the limiting ad/Unct of mind. Through the mind he has 
to understand and grasp everything, and therefore what- 
ever he thinks must be limited by the mind Hence It it 
the natural tendeney of man to argue, from the analogy 
of hit own personality, the personality of Ishvara (Cod). 
iMan can only think of his ideal as a human being. V'hen 
buffeted by sorrows in this world of disease and death he 
is driven to desperation and helplessness, then he seeks 
refuge with someone, relying on whom he may feel safe. 
But where is that refuge to be found? The omnipresent 
Atman which deperids on nothing else to support It. 1* 
the otdy Refuge At first man does not find that. When 
discnminarion and dispassion arise in the course of medi- 
tation and spirtrual practice*, he comes to know it. Cut 
in whatever s*ay he may progress on the path of spiritual- 
ity. everyone is ursconsaoualy awakening Brsfimsn 
svitlia him But the meatt* may be different in d.ffereflt 
cases Those who have faith in the Personal Cod, 
to ersdergo ipintual |wactice# holding on to that ^ 

there is sincefity. uhrough that sviU come the awaVeni.ig 
of the Hon of Era-hma-n swilun. The knowledge of fVihmas 
IS the one goal of aQ beings but |l.« various ideas sr» »-«" 
various pal.ha to O- Ahhough tf.» real uarwe of the 
U Bf»>-"nan. still as he haa with 

quailfyrBg ad/unet of nund. he suffers from all sof** ^ 
doubt! and <£l*!culde*. pleaMat anrf pain Cu* eseryoo* 
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from Brahma down to a blade of grass is advancing 
towards the realisation of )»s real nature. And none can 
escape the round of births and deaths until he realises 
his identity with Brahman. Getting the human birth, 
when the desire for freedom becomes very strong, and 
along with it comes the grace of a person of realisation, 
then man's desire for Self-knowledge becomes intensified. 
Othervfise the mind of men given to lust and greed 
never inclines that way. How should the desire to know 
Brahman arise in one who has the hankering in his mtnd 
for the pleasures of family life, for wealth and for fame? 
He who is prepared to renounce all. who amid the strong 
current of the duality of good and evil, happiness and 
misery, is calm, steady, balaitced. and awake to his Ideal, 
alone endeavours to attain to Self-knowledge. He alone 
by the might of his own power tears asunder the net of 
the world, and breaking the barriers of Maya emerges like 
a mighty Uon—ft^nft \ 

Disciple.— Well then, is it true that without Sannyasa, 
there can be no knowledge of Brahman^ 

Swamiji. — That is true, a thousand dmes. One must 
have both internal and eztenral Satmyasa— renunciation in 
spirit as also formal renunciation. Sankaiacharya, in 
commenting on the Upanishadic text. “Neither by Tapas 
(spiritual practice) devoid of the necessary accompani- 
ments." has said that by practising Sadhana without the 
external badge of Sannyasa (the gerua-robe, tbe staff, 
^omundalu, etc.), Brahman, which is difScult to attain, 
is rrot realised. Without dispassion for the world, vwih- 
out renunciation, without ^ving up the desire for enjoy- 
ment, absolutely nothing can be accomplished in the 
spiritual life. "It is not like a sweetmeat in the hands of ' 
a child which you can snatch by a trick."' 

' Sons of Ramprtdd. 
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Disciple. — But, air, io the course of spiritual practices, 
that renunciation may come. 

Swamiji.— Let those to whom it will come gradually, 
have it in that way. But why should you st and wait 
for that? At once begin to dig the charmel which wiD 
bring the waters of sjuntuality to your life. 5hri Rama- 
krishna used to deprecate lukewarmness in spiritual attain- 
ments as, for instance, saying that religion would come 
gradually, and that there was no hurry for it. When one 
is thirsty, can one ait idle? Does he not run about for 
water? Because your thirst for splrituah'ty has not come, 
therefore you are sitting idly. The desire for knowledge 
has not growm strong, therefore you are satisfied with the 
little pleasures of family life. 

Disciple.— Really I do not understand why I don't cet 
that idea of renoundng everything. Do make some wsy 
lor that, please. 

Swamiji. — The end and the means are all in your 
hands. 1 can only stimulate them. You heve read to 
many scriptures and are serving and aasoeiatjng with such 
Brahmajnini Sadhua— if even this does net bring the idea 
of renunciation, then your life it in vain. But it will not 
be altogether vdn— the effects of this w31 manifett tome 
way or other in time. 

The disciple was much dejected and again said to 
Swamiji, “Sir, I have come under your refuge, do open 
the path of Mukti for me — that 1 may realise the Truth 
in this body.” 

Swamiji.— What fear is there? Always discriminate 
— your body, your house, these Jivas and the world are all 
absolutely unreal like a dream. Always think that 
body is only an inert instfumeitf. A»«l the self-conui” 
Purusha svithin is your real nature. The adjunct of rd 
is His first and subtle covering, then, there is this body 
wlJcb U His gro«a, outer covering. The incLvisible, ehsojv- 
less, self'cffulgent Piffusha is lying hidden under lhes« 
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<lelii*ire veU*. ihwefore your «•! nttutc i» unVnovm lo 
you The diroction of |K« imnd »»l»ich klwayi run* •fier 
ihe *cn»e* h»» to be turned wiiKin Tbe mind hn» lo be 
killed Th# body i* bui crot* — it die* and di*»oUe» in tbe 
five element* But tbe bundle of mental impretuon* 
wbicb t* ibe mind, doe* not die *oon It lemain* for eorne 
time in aeed-forin and then •prout* and ciow» in tbe (orm 
of a tiee— It take* on another pby«ical body and coei 
tbe round of birth and dc«lK. until Self-knowtedge ante*. 
Therefore I lay. by mediUiion and concentration 
and by the power of philoaophical ditormination plunge 
thii nund in the Ocean of £xi«lenee-KnewIedge>BIi(* 
Abeolute. U'hen the mind die*, all limiting adjunct* 
vaniib and you are ertabluhed in Drabman 

K*eiple.— Sir. it i* ao dilBcub to direct this uncon- 
trollable mind toward* the Brahman 

Swamiji.— I* there anything difbeult for the hero? 
Only men of faint heart* apeak *o tftttenfw gPrs, 

^ Jttt CtUVWnt^— "Mukti r* «a»y of attainment only to 

the hero— but not to coward*.” Say* the Gita, 
•najinn 5 tt k r rt m w ipcA— "By renunaation and by 
practice is the mind brought wider control. O Arjuna.” 
The Chitia, or mind-atuff. is like a tranrparent lake, 
and the wave* which rise iit it by the impact of 
aenae'impres«ion* constitute Manas, or the mind. There- 
fore (he mind contirt* of a lucceasion of thought- 
wave*. From these mental wave* arise* desire. Then 
that desire transform* itself into will and work* through 
it* gross instrument, the body. Again as work i» endless. 
*0 its fruit* also are endless. Hence the mind is always 
being tossed by countless myriads of waves— the fnuts 
of work. This mind ha* to be divested of all modihca- 
dons (Vrittis) and reconverted into the transparent lake, 
eo that there remain* not a ringle wave of modification in 
it. Then will Brahman manifest Itself. The scriptures give 
a glimpse of this state in such passages as: 'Then all 
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the knots of the heart are cut asonder,’* etc. Do yaa 
understand > 


Disciple.— Yes, air, but meditation must base itself 
on some object) 

Swamiji. — You yourself s*ill be the object of your 
meditation. Think and meditate that you are the omni- 
present Atman. *'l am neither the body, nor the mind, 
nor the Buddhi (determinative faculty), neither the gross 
nor the subtle body —by this process of eliminabon. 
immerse your mind in ibe transcendent knowledge which 
is your real nature. Kill the mind by thus plunging it 
repeatedly in this. Then only you will realise the Essence of 
Intelligence, or be established in your real nature. Knower 
and known, meditator and the object meditated upon, 
will then become one. and the cessation of all phenonseoal 
superimposiHons will follow. This is styled in the Shastiw 
as the transcendence of the triad or relative knowledge 
(Ttiputibheda), There is no relative or tonidooed 
knowledge in chit state. When the Atman is the only 
knower, by what means can you possibly know It) The 
Atman is Knowledge, the Atman is Intelligence, the Atman 
is Sachchidananda. It is through the inscrutable power of 
Maya which cannot be indicated as either existent or non- 
existent that the relative consciousness has come upon the 
Jiva who is none other than Brahman. This is generally 
knovm as the conscious state. And the stale in which 
this duality of relative existence becomes one in the pure 


Brahman is called in ibe scriptures the aupet consei^ 
state and described in such words as. ^fecWfirSTTW* 
—"It is like an ocean perfectly at rest and 


without a name." , 

Sw.miii .pole Ih,., word, u it from die profoood 
depths of his realisation of Brahman. 

Swamiji.— All philosophy and scriptures have come 
from the plane of relative knowledge of subject and 
But no thought or language of the human mind can f / 
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express tKe Reality which lie* beyoiid the plane of relafive 
knowledge 1 Science. phSosophy. etc. are only partial 
truths. So they can riMet be the adecjuate channels of 
expression for the transcendent reality. Hence viewed 
from the transcendent standpoint, everything appears to 
be unreal— religious creeds, and works, I and thou, and 
the universe — everything is unreal I Then only it is per- 
ceived ; 1 am the only lealUy . I am the all-pervading 

Atman, and 1 am the proof of my own existence. Where 
is the room for a separate proof to establish the reality 
of my eMalence> 1 am. as the scriptures say. 

— "always known to myself as the eternal subject.” 
I have actually seen that slate, tcahsed it. Vou 
also see and realise it and preach this truth of Brahman 
to all. Then only wilt you attain to peace. 

While speaking these words. Swamiji's face wore a 
serious expression and he was lost in thought. After some 
time he condnvied ; "ReaKse in your own life this knowl- 
edge of Brahman which comprehends all theories, and ia 
the rationale of all truths, and preach it to the world 
This will conduce to your own good and the good of 
others as well. 1 have told you today the essence of all 
truths ; there is nothing higher than this." 

Disciple.'—^r, now you are speaking of Jnana ; but 
sometimes you proclaim the superiority of Bhakti, some- 
times of Kartns, and sometimes of Yoga. This confuses 
our undeistan^ng. 

Swamiji.— Well, the truth is tlus, the knowledge of 
Brahman is the ultimate goal — the highest destiny of man. 
But man cannot remain absorbed in Brahman all the time. 
When he comes out of It he must have something to 
engage himself. At that tune he should do such work as 
will contribute to the teal well-being of people. Therefore 
do I urge you in the service of .^vas in a spirit of oneness. 
But, tny son. such are the intricacies of work, that even 
great saints ate caught in them and become attached. 
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Therefore work has to be done without any desire for 
results. Tlus is the teaching of the Gita. But know that 
in the knowledge of Brahman there is no touch of any 
relation to work. Good works, at the most, purify the 
mind. Therefore has the commentator Shankaia »o sharply 
criticised the doctrine of the combination of Jnana and 
Karma. Some attain lo the knowledge of Brahman hy 
means of unselfish work. This is also a means, but the 
end is the realisation of Brahman. Know this thoroughly. 
tViBl the goal of the path of d'tscrimmat'ion and of all other 
modes of practice is the realisation of Brahman. 

Oisctple.— Now, sit. please tell me about the utility 
of Raja'Yoga and Bhakti-Yoga. 

Swftmiii.->iStriving in these paths also some attain to 
the realisation of Brahman. The path of Dhakti. or 
devotion to Cod, is a slow process, hut is easy of prae« 
tiee. in the path of Yoga there are many obitaeiess 
perhaps the mind runs after psychic powers and thus 
draws you away from attaining your teal nature. Only 
the path of jnana ts of quick fruition and the rationale of 
all other creeds ; herwe it «a equally esteemed In all 
countries and all ages. But even in the path of discrimi- 
nation there is the chance of the mind getting stuck in 
the intertninable net of vain aigumenUtion. Therefore 
alortg with it meditation should be practised. By means 
of discrimination and meditation, the goal, or Ershmsn* 
has to be reached. One is sure lo reach the goal by prac- 
tising in this way. This, m my opinion, is the e-asy path 
ensuring qwek auccess. 

Raeiple.— ,Sow please tell me somet-hing about f.-* 
<i>:trifie of Incarnatiort of Cod. ^ 

Sw*jma.~-Yc« want to master everyt.hing In a t.ay. 

Disdple.— Sr. if th* sJoolts and d-ScuIri** of t^ 
p^incl be selved In one day, then I ahall n<5« bar* to * 
y-ou tirtee ai^ again. 
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Swamiji. — ^These by whose grace the knowledge of 
this Atman which is extolled so much in the scriptures is 
attuned in a minute, are the moving Tirlhas (seats 
of holiness) — the Incarnations From their very birth they 
are knowers of Brahman, and between Brahman and the 
knower of Brahman there is not the least difference. B5J 
ta?fa — "He who knows the Brahman becomes 
the Brahman." The Atman caimot be knovm by the 
mind for It is Itself the Knowet — this 1 have already 
sud. Therefore man'a relative knowledge teaches up to 
the Avataias— those who ate always established in the 
Atman. The highest ideal of Isbvara which the human 
mind can grasp is the Avatata. Beyond this there is no 
relative knowledge. Such knowers of Brahman are rarely 
bom in the world. And very few people can understand 
them. They alone ere the proof of the truths of the scrip* 
hires— the towers of light in the ocean of the world By 
the company of such Avalaras and by their grace, the 
darkness of the mind disappears in e trice — and realisation 
flashes immediately m the heart. Why or by what pro- 
cess it comes it cannot be ascertained But it does come. 

1 have seen it happen like that. Shri Krishna spoke the 
Gita, establishing HiinseU in the Atman. Those passages 
of the Gita where references to the word "I" occur, in- 
variably in^cate the Atman - "Take refuge in Me alone" 
means, "Be established in the Atman." This knowl- 
edge of the Atman is the higheA aim of the Gila The 
references to Yoga etc. are but incidental to this realisa.j 
tion of the Atman. Those who have not this knowledge 
of the Atman are "suicides." "They kill themselves by the 
clinging to the unreal" : — they lose their life in the noose 
of sense-pleasures You are also men, and can't you 
ignore this trash of semual enjoyment that won't last for 
two days? Should ycfu also swell the ranks of those who 
are bom and die in utter ignorance? Accept the "bene- 
ficial" and discard the "pleasant." Speak of this Atman 
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to *11, even to the lowert. By continued tpealclng yoar 
own intellistence «!»o will clear up. And alwayi repeat 
the great Mantras — ffTtmSl, ‘Thou art TTat.” fltjpifel, 
I am That. Rg B5J, “AH this is verily Brahman”— 
and have the courage of a lion in the heart. What h 
there to fear ) Fear is death— fear is the greatest sin. 
The human soul, represented by Arjuna. was touched with 
fear. Therefore Dhagavan Shri Krishna, established in 
the Atman, spoke to him the teachings of the Gita. Still 
his fear would not leave him. Later, when Atjtina saw 
the Universal Form of the Lord, and became established 
in the Atman, then with all bondages of Karma burnt by 
the fire of knowledge, he fought the battle. 

Disciple.— Sir, can a man do work even after 
realisation ? 

Swamiji.— After realisation, what it ordinarily called 
work does not persist. It changes its eharacter. The 
•work which the Jnani doc# only conduce# to the well-being 
of the world. Whatever a man of realisation sayt or does 
contributes to the welfare of all. We have observed 
Shri Ramakrishna — he was. as it were, sT 

—“in the body but not of it I” About the motiTe of the 
actions of such personages only this can be said— fft*ac3 
"Everything they do like men, simply by 
way of sport." 

XXVIII 

(Place: Belur Math. Year; /PO/.J 
The disciple has come to the Math today accom- 
panied by Shri Ranadaprasad Das Gupta, the founder 
and professor of the JubUee Art Academy. Cal^tta- 
Ranada Babu is an e»pert artist, a learned man an a 
admirer of Swamiji. After ibe exchange of courtesy 
Swamiii began to talk with Ranada Babu on various top.es 
relating to art. , . 

Swamiji.— I had the opportunity of seeing the beauo 
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I of neatly eyety eWilised countiy in iKe wotld, but 
notWng like »he dev^pment oi art wbitK took 
in our country during the Buddhistic period. During 
■cfime of the Mogul Emperors also, there was a 
ed development ol art— And the Taj and the Jumma 
d etc., are standing monuments of [hat culture. 

\rt has its origin in the expression of some idea in 
ever man produces Where there is no expression 
ea, however much there may he a i^splay of colours 
<1 w, it be styled a* tw* «t. Exeti the ardcles 

- I i.Tyttay use. *ucb o* vfatei vessels, or cups and 
saucers, should be fashioned as to express an idea. In the 
Paris Exhibition 1 saw a wonderful figure carved m marble 
In explanation of the figure, the following words were 
inscribed underneath : Art unveiling Nature— that is, how 
art sees the inner beauty of nature by drawing sway with 
its own hands the covering veils. The wotk has been eo 
designed as to indicate that the beauty of nature has not 
yet become fully unveiled : but the artist is fascinated, as 
It were, with the beauty of the little that Ksa become 
tnanUest. One cannot tefcun from praising the sculptor 
who has tried to exptess tfM exquisite idea You should 
also try to produce something original like this. 

Hanada Babu.— Yes. 1 also have the desire to do 
some original modeling at leisure But i meet with no 
encouragement in this country : it is a poor country and 
there is want of apprectation. 

Swamiji. — If you can widi your whole heart produce 
one real thing, if you can ri^lly express a single ides in 
art. it must win appreciation in course of time. A real 
thing never suffers from want of appreciation in this world. 
It is also heard that some artists have gained appreciation 
for their works a thousacwl years after their death 1 

Ranada Babu.— -That is true. But we have become eo 
■worthless that we haven't got the courage to spend a lot 
of energy to no purpose. Through these five years* 
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struggle I have succeeded to some extent. Bless me that 
my efforts be not m vain. 

Swamlji. — If you set to work in right earnest, then 
you are sure to be successful. Whoever works at a thing 
heart and soul, not only achieves success in it, but through 
his absorption in that he also realises the supreme Truth 
—Brahman. Whoever works at a thing with his whole 
heart, receives help from God. 

Ranada Babu.— What difference did you find between 
the art of the West and that of India? 

Swamiji — It is nearly the same everywhere. Origin' 
ality is rarely found. In those countries pictures are 
painted with the help of models obtained by photograph' 
ing various objects. But no sooner does one lake the 
help of machinery than aQ originality vamihes—one e»n* 
not give expression to one's ideas. The ancient sriuts 
used to evolve original ideas from their brains and Ity te 
cxpiess them in their paintings Now the picture being s 
likeness of photographs, the power of originality and the 
attempt to develop are getting scarce. But each rtstjun 
has a characteristic of its own. In its manners sad 
customs, in its mode of living, in painting and sculpture ts 
found the expression of that chsracterutic idea. 
instance, music and dancing in the West are all pointed 
their expression. In dance, they look as if jerking the 
limbs ; in initrumental music, the sourtds prick the t*f 
like a sword thrust, as h were ; so also in vocal music. I" 
this country, on ll*e other hand, the dance has a 
wave-Lke movement and there is the same rounded m®**' 
mew in the varieties of pitch in vocal song So 
in iostrtimerXsl music, ffeoee with regard to 
also, a ddferent expression is found ttruifiZ di^rieJ't 
people People who are very materiarsrie uke nahtf* 
as their ideal, and try to express in art ideas allied iherrt^ 
Ulii!* the people whose idrsl is the trsnseendent 
beyond nalure, try to expeess that ia art l.^/o'Jgh -e 
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powers of nature. Wth regard to tlie former class of 
people, nature is the primary basis of art, wKile with 
the second class, ideality w tl** principal motive of artistic 
development Thus, though starting with two different 
ideals in art, they have advanced in it each in its own way. 
Seeing some paintings in the West you will nustake them 
for real natural obiects Wth respect to this country also, 
when in ancient rimes sculpture attained a high degree of 
perfection, if you look at a statue of the period it wnll 
make you forget the material world and transport you to 
a new ideal world. As in Western countries paintings like 
those of former times are not produced now, so in our 
country also, attempts to give expression to original ideas 
in art are no longer seen. For example, the pwntings 
from your art school have got no expression, as it were. 
It would be well >f you try to paint the obiects of every* 
day meditation of the Hindus by giving in them the 
expression of ancient ideals. 

Ranada Baku —1 (eel much encouraged by your 
words. 1 shall try to act up to your suggestions. 

Swamiji. — Take, for instance, the figure of Mother 
Kali. In it there » the union of the blissful and terrible 
aspects. But in none of the pictures can be seen the true 
expression of these two aspects. Far frora this, there is 
no attempt to express adecpiately even one of these two 
aspects I 1 have tried to put down some ideas of the 
terrible aspect of Mother KaB in my English poem. “KaU 
the Mother '* Can you express those ideas in a pictured 
Ranada Babu — Please let me know them. 

Swamiji had the poem brought from the library, and 
began to read it out most impressively to Ranada Babu. 
Ranada Babu silently listened to the poem, and after a 
while, as if visualising the figure with his mind’s eye, he 
turned to Swamiji with a frightened look. 

Swamiji.— Wen. will you be able to express this idea 
in the picture? 

VIl-14 
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Ranada Babu.— Yes, I shall tiy ;* but it turns one*# 
head even to imagine the idea. 

Swamiji. — ^After drawing the picture, please show it 
to me. Then 1 will tell you about the points necessaiy to 
perfect it. 

Then Swamiji had the design which he had sketched 
for the seal of the Ramakrishna Mission brought, showed 
it to Ranada Babu and asked his opinion on it. ft depicted 
a lake in which a lotus blossomed, and there was a swai:. 
and the whole was encircled by a setpent. Ranada 
Babu at first could not catch the significance of it and 
asked Swamiji to explain. Swamiji said, ‘TTie wavy 
waters in the picture are symbolic of Karma ; the lotus, 
of Bhakd : and the rising-sun. of Jnana. The enarelios 
serpent is indicative of Yoga and the awakened Kundalini 
Shakti, while the swan in the picture stands for the 
Paiamatman (Supreme Self)- Therefore, the idea of the 
picture is that by the union of Karma, Jnana, Bhakd, and 
Yoga, the vision of the Paramatnan is obtained.” 

Ranada Babu kept eilenl, gradSed to hear the motif 
of the picture. After a while he said. “1 wish I could 
leam about art from you!" 

Then Swamiji showed to Ranada Babu a drawing 
depicdng hi# plan of the future Ramakrishna Temple an 
Math. Then he began to say. "In the bxiilding of this 
prospective Temple and Math 1 have the desire to 
together all that is best in Eastern and Western art. 
shall try to apply in it# construction all the ideas about 
architecture which 1 have gathered in my travels all over 
the world. A big prayer-hall svilJ be buUt with roof *up- 
ported on numerous clustered pillars. In it* ' 
hundreds of lotuses wD be in full bloom. It must ^ ^’2 
enough to accommodate o thousand persons iittjn„ ^ 
medltadon. The Ramakrishna temple and prayer 
• Raa.da Oabo bejan to paint tiU pitloro v»'T 
il waa nrrer finiabed, nor abo'va to Swamuu 
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•hould be built together in tuch » way that from a diatance 
it would be taken for » representation of the tymbol, 
“Om ■■ Within the temple tbete would be e figure of 
Shri Uamakrishna seated on a swan. On the two «des of 
the door will be represented the figure of a lion and a 
lamb licking each other's body in lov e expressing the 
idea that great power and gentlertets have become united 
in love, t have these ideas >n ray rnind i and if I live long 
enough 1 shall carry them out. Otherwise future genera- 
tions will try if they can do it by degrees. It is my opituon 
that Shri Ramakrishna was born to vivify all branches of 
art and culture in this country. Therefore this Math has 
to be built up in such a way that ichgion, work, learning, 
Jnana. and Dhakti may spread over the world from this 
centre. D« you my helpers in this work." 

Ransda Dsbu and the assembled Sannyasini and 
Grahmactiarins listened to Swamiji in mute worrdet. 
After a wlule Swami)* tetumed. "1 am discussing the 
subject at length with you as you are yourself an adept 
in the line Now ples«e teD me what you have learnt 
about the highest ideals of art as the result of your long 
study of it," 

Ranada Dabu — ^^Irat rtew thing can I tell you f On 
the Contrary, it U you who have opened my eyes on this 
subject 1 hare never beard such instructive words on 
the subject of art in my Lfe. Bless me. sir. that i can 
vork out the ideas I have got from you 

Then Swamiji cot up from his seat artd paced the 
l»v.n. rrmarking to the diaaple, "He it a very sp'irifed 
young maa." 

Disaple.— Sir. he is astorushed to hear your words. 

5w*miji. widiout answeneg the djciple. began to 
hum the Lnes of a aong wfach Shn Ramaknahna used to 
inng. 'The coMrotW twnd is a g-eat treasure, the 
philoKy<hrj's sinne. wV.»cS can >wld }x>u whaiever you 
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After walking a wlule. Swamiji. washing Ki* face, 
entered his room with the disciple in company and read 
the articJe on All in the Encyclopaedia Britannlca for 
some time. After finishing it, he began to make fun with 
the disciple, caricaturing the words and accents of East 
Bengal. 


XXIX 

(Place: Belur Stoth. Year: 1901.] 

Swamiji has returned from Eastern Bengal and AMsm 
a few days back. He is ill, and his feet have swollen- 
Coming to the Math, the disciple went upstairs and 
prostrated himself at Swamlji’a feet, In spite of his iH 
health, Swami;! wore his usual smiling face and aifee* 
donate look. 

Disciple.— ffaw are you. Swamiji? 

Swamiji — \(*hat shall I speak of my health, my son? 
The body is getting unfit for work day by day. If ha* 
beers born on the soil of Bengal, and some disease or ether 
is aSeays overtaking it The physir)Uo of this country »* 
not at all grtod If you want do some strrnuoiia wstk. 

It cannei bear the s*rain But the few days that the bo*!/ 
lasts. I sriO work for you I shall die in hairjess 

Disciple — If y«r g*”* **P work for some time and mI» 
rest, then you s«!l be all rig*"! Your T.fi means good to 
th.e world. 

5wt.m^ —Am I aWe to w't «i«iet. my son! Two or 
three days before Shri Ra.-iiairisf na's pasaie.g awsy. 5'*'* 
whom he Card to ea3 **Kaii"' erUered this fcody. 

5hje who takes ts« her* a.wl there art.d rr-s4e* me 
w^hoct letrlfg isar remairs rjrae*, or #2*wing ana to 
to my persoraJ ecTti/vrts 

IXsapie — Are you speakSsg nwraphorisaSy? 

Swirw jl.-Of.. EO. two or l»ree «ios Lef-w* hi* Uev-ay 
tr.e bod/, l-e raided ese to Ma stfe oca day, sad ad '^4 ^ 
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to ail before him, looUed steadfastly at me and fell into 
Samadbi. Tben 1 really fell that a subtle force like an 
electric abock was entering my bodyl In a little while, 

I also lost outward consciousness and sat motionless. 
How long 1 stayed in that condition 1 do not remember ; 
when consciousness returned i found Shri Ramaktishna 
shedding tears On questioiung him, he answered rne 
affectionately, "Today, giving you my all, [ have become 
a beggar. W»lb tHs power you are to do many works 
for tbe world's good before you will return. " I feel that 
that power is constantly directing me to tlus or that work. 
This body has not been made for remaining idle. 

Hearing these words with speechless wonder tbe 
disciple thought — who knows how common people will 
take these words ^ Thereupon he changed the topic and 
eatd, "Sir, how did you like our Cast Bengal?" 

Swamiji.— I liked it on tbe whole. The ffelds, I saw, 
WRe Ttcb in crops, the climate also is good, and the 
scenery on tbe hiU'Side is charming. Tbe Brahmaputra 
Valley Is incomparable in its beauty. Tbe people of East 
Bengal are a little stronger and more active than those of 
this part. It may be due to their taking plenty of ffsh and 
meat. Whatever they do, they do with great persistence. 
They use a good deal of oil end fat in their food, which 
is not good, becauae taking too much of oily and fatly 
food produces fat in the body. 

Disciple.— How did you find their religious conscious- 
ness? 

Swamijl. — About rdipous ideas. 1 noticed tbe people 
ate very conservative, and many have turned into fanatics 
in tr>’ing to be liberal in reh'^on. One day a young man 
brought to me in the house of Mohliti Babu at Dacca a 
photograph and said. "Sir. please tell me who he is. Is 
he an Avatara?" { told lum gently many times that I 
know nothing of h. When even on my telling Urn three 
or four times the boy did not cease from bis perdsienl 
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questioning, I was canstrained to say at last, *‘.\!y boy. 
henceforth take a L’tUe nutritious food and then your brain 
win develop. Without nourishing food. I see your brain 
has become dried up.” At these words the young man 
may have been much displeased. But what could I do? 
Unless I spoke like this to the boys, they would turn into 
madcaps by degrees. 

Disdple. — In our East Bengal a great many Avatars* 
have cropped up recently. 

Swamiji.— People may call their Curu an Avatara ; 
they may have any idea of him they like. But Incarna- 
tions of Cod are not bom anywhere and everywhere and 
at all seasons. At Dacca itself I heard there were three 
or four Avataras f 

Disciple.— How did you find the women of that side? 

Swamiii.— The women are very nearly the same every* 
where. 1 found Vaishnavism strong at Dacca. The wife 
of H— seemed to be very IntelLgent. With great 
she used lo prepare food and send it lo me 

Disciple.— I hear you have beerr to Nag .Ma?ia»haya » 
place. 

Swamip —Yes, going so far, should 1 not visit the birth- 
place of such a great soul) Ws wife fed roe with tr.ifT 
delicacies prepared by her own hand. The house i* 
charming. Eke a peace retreat. There I took a swrm.-ro>g 
bath in a vSage pend. After rhat I hjsd such a sou/vf 
sleep that I woks at half part two in the afternoon. Of t 
few days 1 had sound sleep in my I fe. rhaf in 
.Ma-hashaya’s house was one. Risi.ng from sleep I had s 
plen*.Iful repasT Nag Ma.haahaya*s wife presetted me a 
eJ-Tth which I tied routvd my head as a htrb»n and starie 
fer Dacca. I foersd that the photogriph of 
ahsya was b e lrjg worshipped there The pUre wherv 
remal.’is Ee interred ought to fee we3 tepe. Even cow a 
is M aa it ti-cnli be. 
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Disciple. — ^TKe people of that part have not been able 
to appreciate Nag Mahashaya. 

Swamiji. — How eari orinajy people appieaate a 
great man like him? Those who had his company are 
blessed indeed. 

Disciple. — ^NVhat did you see at Kamakhya? 

Swamij'i. — The Shillong hills are very beautiful. 
There 1 met Sir Henry Cotton, the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam. He asked me, "Swamiii, after travelling 
through Europe and America, what have you come to see 
here in these distant hills?*' Such a good and kind-hearted 
man as Sir Henry Cotton is rarely found. Hearing of my 
illness, he sent the Gvii Surgeon and inquired after my 
health mornings and evenings I could not do much 
lecturing theie. because tny health was very bad. On the 
way Nitsi served and looked after me nicely. 

Disciple.— What <^d you find the leligious ideas of 
that part to be? 

Swamiji.—it is the land of the Tanttas. I heatd of 
one "Hankar" Deva who » worshipped there as an 
Avstara. 1 heard bis sect is very wide-spread. I could 
not ascertain if “Hankar” Deva was but another form 
of the name of Shankaradiaiya. They are monk^— 
perhaps Tantrika Satuiyssins Or perhaps one of the 
Shankara sects 

Disciple. — ^The people of East Bengal have not been 
able to appreciate you as is the case with Nag Mahashaya. 

Swamiji — Whether they appreciate me or not. the 
people there are more active and energetic than those 
of these parts. In time it will develop more. What are 
nowadays known as refined or civilised ways have not 
yet thoroughly entered those parts. Gradually they will. 
In all times, etiquette and fashion spread to the country 
side from the capital. And this is happening in East 
Bengal also. The land that has produced a great soul 
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like Nag Mahashaya is blessed and kas a hopeful folure. 
By the light of his penonaiity Eastern Bengal is radiant. 

Disdple. — But, air, ordinary people did not know 
him as a great soul. He hid himself in great obscurity. 

Swamiji — There they used to make much fuss about 
my food and say, "Why should you eat that food or eat 
from the hands of such and such?" — and so on. To which 
1 had to reply. "I am a S-^nnyssin and a mendicant friar 
and what need hare f lo observe so much outward foriral- 
ity with regard to food etc. ? Do not your scriptures say— 
—"One should beg one’s food 
from door la door, aye even from the house of an out' 
east" ? But of course external forms are necessary in the 
beginning, for the inner realisation of religion, in order 
to make the truth of the scriptures practical in one's life* 
Haven't you heard of Shri Ramskrishna's story of "wrinS' 
Ing out the almanac for water"?' Outward forms snd 
observances are only for the msnileststion of the great 
inner powers of man. The object of all scriptures is to 
awaken those inner powers and make him understand 
and realise Kia real nature. The means are of the nature 
of ordinances and prohibitions. If you lose aight of l-h« 
idea] and fight over the rneans only, what will it availl 
In every country 1 have visited, I find this fighting over 
the means going on, and people have no eye on the ideal- 
Shri Ra.makriihna came to show the truth of this. 

ReaSsarion of the truth is the essential thing. Whet.hr' 
you bathe is the Canges lor a thousand years or Lve CR 
vegetable food lot a like period, unless it helps toward* 
the manifestation of the Self, know t.hst it is all of 
use. If cn the or, her hand any one can re*'-** 
Amzao. without the obaerrance cl oatyfV'i forms, f^eis 

‘TV. E-sdi .1 b«is« smIm • of 

Wt • caon •«» •# 
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Disdple.— Sir, throu^ your grace I understand it all, 
but my past Karma doe* not allow me to assimilate 
these teachings. 

Swamiji.— .Throw aside your Karma and aH such 
stuff. If it is a truth that by your own past action yon 
have got this body ; then, nullifying the effects of evil 
works by good works, why should you not be a Jivanmukta 
in this very body? Know that freedom or Self-knowledge 
is in your own hands. In real knowledge there is no touch 
of work. But those who work rdter bmng Jivaianviktas 
do so for the good of others. They do not look to the 
results of works. No seed of desire finds any room in 
their mind. And strictly speaking it is almost Impossible 
to work like that for the good of the world from the 
householder's position. In the whole of Hindu sciipcure* 
there is the single instance of King Janaka in this respect. 
But you nowadays want to pose as Janakas in every 
home by begetting children year after year, while he 
was without the body-consciousness I 

^sciple.— Please bless me that I may attain Self* 
reab'sation in this very life. 

Swamiji. — ^\Vhat fear? If there is sincerity of spirit. 

I tell you, for a certainty, you will attain it In this very 
life. But manly endeavour f» wanted. Do you know 
what it is? "I shall certainly attain Self-knowledge. 
Whatever obstaclea may come, 1 shall certairrly overcome 
them’*— a firm determination like this is Putushakars. 
"Whether my mother, father, friends, brothers, wife, and 
children live or die. whether this body remains or goes. 

I shall never turn back till I a««in to the vision of the 
Atman"— this resolute endeavour to advance towards 
one's goal, setting at naught aD other considerations, rs 
termed manly endeavour. Otherwise, endeavour , for 
creature comforts even beasts and birds ahow. .Man 
has got this body simply to realise Self-knowledge. U 
you follow the common nm of people in the world and 
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fl<Ml m'lK lh« een«»l cunent. where then it your mAnli- 
ne»*? Well, the common people we toitiR to the inw» 
of de»lh t But you have come to contiuer it ! Advance 
like » heto. Don’t be thwarted by anythinR. How 
many days will lh>s body last, with its happiness and 
misery) When you have bo' 'he human body, then 
rouse the Atman within and aay— I have reached the 
stale of fearlessness! Say— 1 am that Atman in which 
my lower epo hai become merfcd for ever Be perfect 
in this idea . and then as lone as the body tndutes. speak 
unto others this messape of fearlessness— "Thou art 
"nuU." ‘‘Arise, awake, and stop not till the poal is 
reached I"' If you can achieve this, then shall I know 
that you are lealty a tenauous East Denpal man 

XXX 

{Place- Betur Moth. Year 190; ) 

Swamiji is in indifferent health since his return to the 
Math from the Shfflong fulls. His feet have swollen. 
All this has made his brolher^Iiseiples very anxious. At 
the request of Swatni Niranjanannnda, Swamiji has apreed 
to take Ayurvedic medicine He is to bepln this treatment 
from next Tuesday and entirely pive up taking water and 
salt. Today is Sunday. The disciple asked him. “Sir, 
it is terribly hot now and you drink water very frequently ; 
it will be unbearable for you now to stop taking water 
altogether for this treatment." 

Swamiji — What do you say? I shall make a firm 
resolve, on the mominp of the day I shall begin this treat- 
ment, not to take any water. After that no water shall 
pass down the throat any more. For three weeks not 
a drop of water shall be able to go down the throat. 
"The body is but an outer covering of the mind and what- 
ever the mind wiB dictate to It. it will have to carry out. 
So there is nothinp to be afraid of. At the request of 
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Niranjan I have to undergo thia treatment. Well, I cannot 
be indifferent to the request of my brolher-dijaples. 

It is now about ten o'clock. Swamip ehcerfallf 
raised the topic of his future Math for women, saying. 

With the Holy Mother as the centre of inspiration, a 
Math is to be established on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges. As Brahmacharins and Sadhus will be trained in 
this Math here, so in the other Math also. Brabmachansis 
and Sadhvis will be trained. 

Disciple — Sir, history does not teU us of any Maths 
for women in India in ancient times. Only during the 
Buddhistic period one hears of Maths for women : hut 
from it in course of time many corruptions arose, 
whole country was overrun by great evil practices. 

Swamiji.— It is very difficult to understand why in this 
country so much difference is made between men 
women, whereas the Vedanta declares that one and the 
same conscious Seif is present in ail beings. You alviayt 
criticise the women, but say what have you done fet 
iheir uplift? Writing down Smritjs etc., and binding them 
by hard rules, the men have turned the women in*® 
mere manufacturing machines I If you do not raise the 
women, who are the Kving embodiment of the Divine 
Mother, don’t think that you h'ave any other way 
to rise. 

Rsciple.— Women are a bondage and a snare to 
men. By their Maya they cover the knowledge and dis- 
passion of men. It is for this, I suppose, that scriptural 
rvriters hint that knowledge and deveb'on are difficult or 
attainment to them. 

Swamiji.— In what scriptures do you find statements 
that women are not competent for knowledge and^ de- 
votion? In the period of degradation, when the priest* 
made the other castes incompetent for the study of t e 
Vedas, they deprived the women also of all their rights- 
Olhetvrise you wUl find that in the Vedic or Upanbhad^c 
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Bfe Maitreyi. Giirgi. and other ladies of revered memory 
have taken the places of Rishis through their skQI in 
discussing about Brahman. In on assembly of a thousand 
Brahmanas who were all erudite in the Vedas. Gargi 
boldly challenged Yajnavalkya in a discussion about 
Brahman. When such ideal women were entitled to 
spiritual knowledge, then why shall not the women have 
the same privilege now? What has happened once can 
certainly happen again. History repeats itself. All 
nations have attained greatness by paying proper respect 
to the women. That country and that nation which do 
not respect the women have never become great, nor will 
ever be in future. The principal reason why your race 
has so much degenerated is that you have no respect for 
these living images of Shakd Manu says. 'Where women 
are respected, there the gods delight ; and where they 
are not, there ell works and efforts come to naught."^ 
There is no hope of rise for that family or country where 
there is no estimation of women, where they live in 
sadness. For this reason, they have to be raised first : 
and an idea] Math has to be started for them. 

Disciple. — Sr. when you first returned from the West, 
in your lecture at the Star Theatre you sharply criticised 
the Tantras. Now by your supporting the worship of 
women, as taught in the Tantras, you are contradicting 
yourself. 

Swamiji.~I denounced only the present corrupted 
form of Vamach^a of the Tantras. 1 did not denounce 
the Mother-worship of the Tantras, or even the real 
Vamachara. The purport of the Tantras is to worship 
women in a spirit of Divinity. During the downfall of 
Buddhism, the Vamachara became very much corrupted, 
and that corrupted form obtains to the present day. 
Even now the Tantra hterature of India is influenced by 


‘III-56. 
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those ideas. I denounced onJy these corrupt and horrible 
practices — which I do even now. I never objected to the 
worship of women who are the Lving embodiment of 
Divine Mother, whose external manifestatioTiS, appesKrig 
to the senses have iruiddened men, but whose internal 
manifestations, such as knowledge, devotion, discrimi- 
nation and dispaaaion make man omniscient, of unfailing 
puTpc«e, and a knower of Brahman. ttT^ 

Wt*?I "She. when pleased, becomes propirious and 

the cause of the freedom of man.** Without propitiating the 
Mother by worship aitd obeisance, not even Brahma and 
Mshnu have the power to elude Her grasp and attain to 
freedom Therefore for the worship of these family god- 
desses, in order to manifeti the Brahman within them- 
I shall estabLsh the women's Math. 

Otsciple —It may be a good idea but where will you 
get the women inovaTes? With the present hard restitc* 
tioiu of sociery. who wj| permit the ladies ef ihelt 
household to join your Maih> 

Swamiji — \V7jy so> Even now there are women dis- 
ciples of 5hfi flamakris.hrva. \tjih their help I shaD start 
this Math The Holy Mother will be their eenfrsJ £gurs 
and the snres a.nd daughters of the devotees of shri fla.T.a- 
krishna sril! be tti hr»t inmates. For they will easl/ 
appreciate l-he usefulness c/ such a .\tath. After thaf. 
fcHowicg their example, many houseKotdsrs wCl Kelp r-* 
d£s Boble srevk 

D>cjple —The devotee* of Shti Ra.’n4kr’.*.‘'na w.4 
certa.'Jy this work But 1 dort't tl^rji t.h* g*r-ersl 
p!cii£c wll hei.i US rhs* wrwk. 

Swam.5 .‘o great wosk has been dona m the wo»L 

w.iiax* saenhee Who seeing lia liny spro'H *>( 
laayu can itnarse l^at n e-serse ef tjae it w ia deve-'O 

ilia * t«yas tree? At present 1 aUT sta-t re 

Li i*..a way. LaJrr « ye*3 wiH aee t-at awf a 
geser*i*m er rwo people cf tie eounffy wiH »ppr"^i* 
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the worth of this M«th. My women disciples will lay 
down their lives for if. Casting off fear and cowardice, 
you also be helpers in this noble mission, and hold this 
high ideal before all. You will see. it will shed its lustre 
over the whole country in ticne. 

Disuple.— Sir, please tell me all about your plan of 
this Math for women. 

Swamiji.— On the other side of the Ganges a big plot 
of land wilt be acquired, where unmarried girls or 
Brahmacharint widows will live ; devout mairied women 
will also be allowed to stay now and then. Men will 
have no concern with this Math. The elderly Sadhus of 
the Math will manage the affairs of this Math from a dis- 
tance. There shall be a girls' school attached, to this 
‘women's Math, in which leligious scriptures, literature, 
San^iit, grammar and even some amount of English 
should be taught. Other matters such as sewing, culinary 
art, rules of domestic work, and upbringing of children, 
will also be taught . while Japa, worship, meditation, 
etc., shall form an indispensable part of the teaching. 
Those who will be able to live here permanently, retiounc- 
ing home and family ties, will be provided with food, 
and clothing from this Math. Hiose who will not be able 
to do that will be allowed to study in this Math as day 
scholars. With the permisKon of the head of the Math, the 
latter will be allowed even to stay in the Math occasionally, 
and during such tXsy will be maintairred by the Math. 
The elder Brahmachaiinis vnll take charge of the training 
of the girl students m Brahmacharya. After five or six 
years’ training in thb Math, the guardians of the girls may 
marry them. If deemed fit for Yoga and religious life, 
with the permission of their guardians they will be 
allowed to stay in this Math, taking the vow of ceKbacy. 
These celibate nuns will in time be the teachers and 
preachers of the Math. In villages and towns they will 
open centres and strive for the spread of female 
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education. TTirough such devout preachers of character 
there will be the real spread of female education in the 
country. So long as the students will remain in associaSon 
vdth this Math, they must observe Brahmacharya as the 
basic idea of this Math. 

Spirituality, sacrifice and self-control will be the motto 
of the pupils of this Math, and service or Seva-dhanna the 
vow of their life, [n view of such ideal lives, who will 
not respect and have faith in them ? If the life of the 
women of this country be moulded in such fashion, then 
only will there be the reappearance of such ideal charac- 
ters as Sita, Savitri and G^gi. To what straits the 
strictures of local usages have reduced the women of this 
country, rendering them lifeless and inert, you could 
understand if only you visited the Western countries. You 
alone are responsible for this miserable condition of the 
women, and it rests with you also to raise them again. 
Therefore I say. set to work. What will it do to memorise 
a few religious books tike the Vedas and so on? 

Disciple-~5ir, if the girl students after being trained 
in this Math many, how will one find ideal characters in 
them ? Will it not be better if the rule «• made that those 
who will be educated in this Math shall not marry? 

Swamlii.— Can that be brought about all at once? 
They must be given education and left to themselves. 
After that they will act as they think best. Even after 
marriage and entering the world, the girls educated as 
above will inspire their husbands with noble ideals and be 
the mothers of heroic eons. But there must be this rule 
that the guardians of the students in the women s .Math 
must not even llunk of marryirrg them before they attain 
the age of fifteen. 

Disdple.-5Ir. then those girls will not command 
reputation in society. Nobody would like to marry them. 

SwBmiJi.--Why wilJ not they be wanted in marriage? 
You have not yet understood the trend of society. The*« 
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learned and acconipliahed sjrls will never be in want of 
bridegiooms. Society novradays does not follow the 
texts lecomrnending cbild-mainage nor will do so in future. 
Even now don't you see? 

Disciple. — But there is sure to be a violent opposition 
against this in the beginning. 

Swamiji.~Let it be. ^Afbat is there to be afraid of in 
that? Opposition to a righteous work initiated with moral 
courage will only awaken the moral power of the initiators 
the more. Hist which meets vrith no obstruction, no 
opposition, only takes rnen to the path of moral death, 
Struggle is the sign of life. 

Disdple.— Yea. sir 

Swamiji.— In the highest reality of the Parahrahman. 
there is no distinction of sex. We notice this only in the 
relative plane And the more the mind becomes intro> 
spective. the more that idea of difference vanishes. 
Ultimately, when the mind is wholly merged in the homo- 
geneous and undifferentiated Brahman, such ideas as 
this is a man or that a woman do not remain at all We 
have actually seen this in the hie of Shri Ramakrishna. 
Therefore do 1 say that (hough outwardly there may be 
difference between men and women, in tbeir real nature 
there is none. Hence, if a man cen be a knower of 
Brahman, why cannot a woman attain to the same knowl- 
edge ? Therefore 1 was saying that if even one amongst 
the women became a knower of Brahman, then by the 
radiance of her personalty thousands of women would 
he inspired and awakened to truth, and great well-b«ng 
of the eouritry and society would ensue. Do you 
understand? 

Disdple — Sir. your ieachings have opened my eyes 
today. 

Swamiji.— Not fully yet. 'X’hen you wiD realise that 
all-illumining reality of the Atman, then you wiH see that 
this idea of tex-disffnedon has vanished altogether, then 
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only Vftll you look upon all women bj ihe veritable 
manifestation of Drahman. We Have seen in Sbri 
RamakmKna how he had ihi« idea of divine mothethood 
in every woman, of whatever caste she mittht be, or wKsf' 
ever mishl be her worth, it is because 1 have seen this 
that I ask you all so earnestly to do likewise and Open 
cirli" schools in every vilLafi’e and try to uplift them. If t^^e 
women are raised, then thetr children will by their noble 
actions flonfy the name of the country— then will culiure. 
rnowl'd’e power and devotion awaken in the liml 

DiseipV — Hut. sir. contrary results ap(>ear fci h«v» 
come out of the present female eduestton With yitl • 
smatlefiPij of education, they take merely to the Western 
modes cf livirjf. but it is not clear how far they sfs 
advanaex m the sfMnt of lenunciation. self eonftt'I- 
•ustenty, BraSmacharya and other ()ixalilie4 cenduciss •<* 

FirshrnanaM 

5wsna;i — la th-e beifftninjf a few inslsltes fik* 
are stnavcsdable W1.en a new ulea ts piesched tn t’’* 
co<i.*.*rr sorre, fsir.na to r**P *' P^«‘r'<*dy, eo wrong i" 

way R;t s«Kai matters it to ih« well-being of 

atts/gv W'e!! thcwe wh.o are pioneers of d« I.Ho bit «•' 
fei-aie ed-cj'»n now obtai-ns in the country w«r 

iBvi'js.btedly vei-y great hearted fhit I'-e truth IS t 
son&e 6rl<a or uhet sB-Mt creep irf> ^‘■el le art- « 
CCiT’Jre w*-<b u not f- 9 »rrwfed on a rstigi<-/«s h»**-» 

Eow fr-naie rdvsca'-cn is to to spread with ref^oa s» ^ 


cer-'-.'r A." «'=er ryatsieg s-hiia^ be secorefary 

traiii - 1 IT-* f'v—.ar'jn of ef.sr««i*r »rA n 
acvce ^ d ce-’-Wy-rf s»-<eiM U artrivM 

h .‘--I t- "" 

„ i.i. ^ f- !- 1-- *-*',• -‘r;", 

C«KeeE Le-.-e -Mret, J-.'i svere o# 

crepe 5A TsJ ssr, iia-rw aretes t*-r»-^w»V>d.e 

F.-''-e<s.er» Us-rg p*--ce«<e.f Oi »irt f'r^ ^ 

U-/g IVa'-aiaa^arsa domsitf'e* wvr''--* 
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like that. Founders ol ell good undertakings, before 
they launch on their deured work, must attain to the 
knowledge of the Atman through rigorous aeK-di»ciphne. 
Otherwise defects are bound to occur in their work. 

Disciple.— Yes, air. it is observed that many educated 
women spend their time in reading novels and so on . but 
in East Bengal even with education women have not given 
up their religious observances, is it so here in this part } 
Swarm)) —In every country, nations have their good 
and bad sides. Ours is to do good works in our lives and 
hold an eaaniple before others. No work succeeds by 
condemnation It only repels people Let anybody say 
what he likes, don't contradict him In this world of 
Mays, whatever work you will take up will be attended 
with acme defect— Cj "All 

works are covered with defects as Are is with smoke." 
Every Are hat a chance of being attended with smoke, Out 
will you. on that account. inactive) As (at as you can. 
you must go on doing good work. 

Disciple.— NXliat is this good work ) 

Swstniji.— V.'hatcvet helps the tnamlestation of 
Brahman is good w'ork. Any work can be done so as to 
help, if not directly, at least indirecily. the manilestation 
of the Atman. But following the path laid down by the 
Uithit, that knowledge «( the Atman msjufests quickly ■. 
on the Contiary. the doing of works which haie been 
indicated by the scriptural wnien as wrong, bnngs only 
bondape of the soul and sometimes this bondage of delu- 
sion does not vanish «scn \n many lives But in all ages 
and thmes. freedom is we to be attained by Jivar 
uli.matel) . For. the Atman is tlie teal nature of the Jiva 
Can arjboth- r»e up h.s own nature) If you fght with 
y-ovir s’ladow (or a thousand years, can jou dnve it away 
from j-ouX— if will always remain with you 

Disciple.— Jkil. a-r. aecord-ng to 5.hantara. Karriva is 
ar.latvuiistic to Jnana. He b.as varioudy rtftrted the 
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intermingling of Jnana and Karma. So how ran Karma be 
helpful to the manifestation of Jnana? 

Swamiji. — Shankara after saying so has again describ- 
ed Karma as indirect help to the manifestation of Jnana 
and the means for the purification of the mind. But I do 
not contradict his conclunon that in transcendent knowl- 
edge there is no touch of any work whatsoever. So long 
as man is within the realm of the consciousness of action, 
agent and the result of action, he is powerless to sit Idle 
without doing some work. So. as work is thus ingrained 
in the very nature of man. why don't you go on doing 
such works as are helphjl to the manifestation of the knowl- 
edge of the Atman? That all work is the effect of igno- 
rance may be true from the absolute standpoint, but within 
the sphere of relative consciousness it has a great utility- 
When you will realise the Atman, the doing or non-doing 
of work will be within your control, and whatever you will 
do in that state will be good work, conducive to the well- 
being of Jivas and the world. With the manifestation of 
Brahman, even the breath you draw will be to the good 
of Jiva. Then you will no longer have to work by means 
of conscious planning. Do you understand? 

Disdple. Yes, it is a beautiful conclusion reconeffing 

Karma and Jnana from the Vedantic standpoint. 

At this time, the bell for supper rang, and the disdple. 
before going to partake of it. prayed with folded hands, 
"Bless me. sir. that I may attain to the knowledge of 
Brahman in this very life.’* Swamiji placing his hand on 
the disciple’s head said. "Have no fear, my son. You are 
not like ordinary worldly mei»— neither householders, nor 
exactly Sannyasins— but <]uite a new type- 

XXXI 

[Place: BAur Math. Year: 1901.] 

Swamiji is in irullfferent health. At the 
request of Swami Niranianananda he has been ta i 
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Cirish Babu U writing wonderful books in 
which your overwise Pundits are critieisin 
fault with. Bui does G. C. care for ihati 
appreciate (he books afterwards. 

Tlius speaking on the subject of Mic 
"Co and gel ihe Mcghnadbadh Kacyo fro 
dowrutairs.*’ On the disciple's bringing it h 
read, let me see how you can read it." 

The disciple read a portion, but the reac 
to the liking of Swanuji, he took the book 
him how to read and asked him to read agr 
asked him. "Now, can you say which p< 
Kavya is the best)’’ The disciple failin( 
Swamiji said. "That portion of the book wh 
how Indiajit has been killed in battle and 
beside herself with grief, is dissuading Ravi 
battle— but Ravana casting o3 forcibly from 
grief for his son is firmly resolved on battle 
hero, and forgetting in a fury of rage and v 
about his wife and children, is ready to rush c 
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creation on the part o{ Brahman? Whj 
goinff forth of the J>va (who u no other th 
along (he path of birth and death, amidst th 
of the duah'tie* of life) 

Swomiji.— When a man u intoxicated, h 
hallucinations : but when the intoxication ] 
understands them as the imaginations of a h 
Whatever you see of this creation which i 
begituung. but has an end, is only an edect ( 
of intoxication : when that passes oS, sue 
will not arise at all. 

Disciple. — Then is there no reality in the < 
presen-ation. etc., of the Universe? 

Swamiji. — ^Why should not there be? So 
identify yourself with the body and have t 
sdousness. all these will remain. But when yo 
of the body'Consciousness and devoted to the 
live in the Atman, then rvith respect to you nc 
will remain, and such questions as whether t 
creation or birth or death will have no room. 
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make at rest* (representing the dynamic at 
the same thing}?'* 

I^sciple.— Yes. sir. 

Swamiji. — ^This time, when I get well, 
the Mother with my heart's blood, then o 
pleased. Your Raghunandan also says 1 
Mother's child shall be a hero, a Mahaviri 
ness, sonow. death, and desolation, the 
ahall always remain fearless. 

XXXIIl 

(Place: BAur Math. Year: 1901.] 
Swamip is staying at the Math n( 
health is not very good, but he goes out 
the mornings and evenings. The disciple, 
at the (eet of Swami]), enquired about his 1 
SwAtniji — ^WeU, this body it in such a ] 
tion, but none of you are stepping forward 
work F What shall 1 do single-handed ? 
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Divine Mother I*’ Keep such a pride always awake In the 
mind. TTien weakness of mind and heart will no longer 
be able to approach you. Never allow weakness to 
overtake your mind. Remember Mahavira, remember 
the Divine Mother I And you will see that all weakness, 
all cowardice will vanish at once. 

Saying these words, Swamiji came downstairs and 
took his accustomed seal on a cot in the courtyard. Then, 
addressing the assembled Sannyasins and Brahmacharins. 
he said, Here is the unveiled presence of the Brahman. 
Fie upon those who disregarding It set their mind on other 
things ! Ah \ here is Brahman as palpable as a fruit in 
one's palm. Don't you see? Herd" 

These words were spoken in such an appealing way, 
that every one stood motionless like a figure painted on 
canvas— and felt as if he were sudderdy drawn into the 
depth of meditation. . . . After some time that 
tension of feeling passed and they regained their ooimsl 
consciousness. 

Neat, in the course of a walk, Swamiji spoke 
to the disciple. "Did you see how everybody had to be 
concentrated today ? These are all children of Shri Rama- 
krishna, and on the very uttering of the words, they felt 
the truth." 

Disciple. — Sir. not to speak of them, even my heart 
was oversowing with an unearthly bliss I But now it 
appears like a vanished dream. 

Swamiji. — Everything will come in time. Now, go oa 
working. Set yourself to some work for the good of men 
sunk In ignorance and delusion. You will see that su«b 
experiences will come of themselves. 

Disciple.— I feel nervous to enter into its labyrinth*^ 
neither have I the strength. The scriptures also **7‘ 
"Impenetrable Is the path of Karma." 

Swamiji. — Wliat do you wish to do then? 

Disaple.— To Uve and hold discussion wlih one hke 
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{>« )o*ji owi>. *0 MK«n* Iik9 4nwi4n{ of Io»e •«) a:u<£:u>n 
fot fretr Ji»» *»U1 awaWn t» >oU. tJian I afuU know duJ 
lbs)ima/i (* awakrron^ m j'ow. oct * moment Itfote. 
Wlicn ciu» frclin^ of iSv aUiownd ^oo'l of ail wiiJiouS 
l(*p<ci fuf call* Of cofout will awalLcn in your li«art. uHen 
I Aiell know ftnj etc fowarcf* the ideal. 

Di»ci()le — ^tf. It >■ * mo«t Crcmendoua (taienieni th^l 
witliout tKe aalvaliOft of all. ihetr (Kal] L« no Mlvanoa 
for an individual i ( have never ^ard of «uch a wonder- 
fu) pioiwiiiion 

Swatiuji —There i« a claaa of V'edantuU who hold 
aucii a view They lay iliat individual bbcratioO U nut 
Uie real and perfect form of hberation. but univerul asd 
collective libetation it true Mukti Of cout»e. both menu 
and defeeit can be pointed out in that view 

Dueiple.— Accortiins to Vedanta, the itate of ifldind- 
ualieed euttenee it the root of bendase. and the ln£jute 
intelligence, through detitet and eSect* of work*, appear* 
bound in that limiting condition. When by mean* of 
dUcrimination that limiting condition vani»het and the Jir* 
ia bereft of all adjunct*, then how can there be bondage 
for the Atman which i* of the etsencc of transcendent 
Intelligence? He for whom the idea of the Jiva and the 
world i* a persisting reality may think that without the 
liberation of all he ha* no liberation. But when the miod 
becomes bereft of all limiting adjuncts and is merged^ 
Brahman, where is there any ilifferendation for him? 
nothing can operate as a bar to his Mukti. 

Swamiji. — Yes, what you say is right, and most 
Vedantin* hold that view, which is also flawless- 1*» | * 
view, individual liberation i* not bancd. But just consi e 
the greatness of his heart who thinks that he will take I 
whole universe with him to liberation ! 

Disciple. — Sir, it may indicate boldness of heart, 
it is not supported by the scrippire*. 
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(Twenty-eight Categories) of RagHunandan at an early 
date.” 

Disciple. — Yes. ar, but what will you do with the 
Raghunandan Smriti — which the present educated India 
calls a heap of superstition? 

Swamiji. — Why? Raghunandan was a wonderful 
scholar of his time. Collecting the ancient Smritis he 
codified the customs and observances of the Hindus, 
adapting them to the needs of the changed times and cir- 
cumstances. All Bengal is following the rules laid down 
by him. But in the iron grip of his rules regulating the 
life of a Hindu from conception to death, the Hindu 
society was much oppressed. In matters of eating and 
sleeping, in even the ordinary functions of life, not to 
speak of the important ones, he tried to regulate every 
one by rules In the altered circumstances of the tunes 
that did not last long. At all times in all countries the 
Karma-kanda eompriring the social customs snd observ- 
ances changes form. Only the Jnana-kSnda endures. 
Even in the Vedic age you find that the rituals gradually 
changed in form. But the philosophic portion of the 
Upaiushads has remained unchanged Up till now— only 
there have been many interpreters, that is all. 

IXsciple. — What wiU you do with the Smrui **f 
Raghunandan ? 

Swanuji. TTiIs time I have a desire to celebrate the 

Durga Puja. If the expenses are forthcoming I s-had 
worship the MahamayS. Therefore 1 have a mind to read 
the ceremoaia} fonns of that worship WTien you com* 
to the .Math next Sunday, you roust bring a copy of 
book with you. 

Disciple.— vMJ riaf-t. 

SctX S^iutdtT lEacipIe brought a copy of th* 
boot, and Swamiy waa roucb pleased to gel a. .M««nni 
rie chsdple a w**^ firusbed the 
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Raghunandan Smriti piescnted by you. If pouibU, I 
shall celebrate the Puja of the Dmne Mother." 

The Durga Puja took place with great eclat at the 
proper time. 

Shortly after this Syfan^i performed a Homa before 
the Mother Kali at Kaligh^ Referring to this inmdent he 
spoke to the disciple, "Well. I was glad to see that there 
was yet a UberalUy of view at Kahghat. The temple 
authorities did not object in the least to my entering the 
temple, though they knew that I was a man who had 
returned from the West. On the contrary, they very 
cordially took me into the holy preoncts and helped me 
to worship the Mother to my heart's content." 

XXXV 

[Place: The Math, Behr. Year. 1902. \ 

Today is the anniversary celebration of Shti Rama* 
knshna— the last that Swamiji ever saw, The disciple 
presented an invocatory hymn on Shri Ramakrishna to 
Swamiji. He then proceeded to rub Swamiji 's feet gently. 
Swanuji before starting to read the poem spoke to him ; 
"Do it very gently as the feet have become very tender." 

After reading the poem Swamiji sard, "It is well 
<lQne." 

Swamiji’s illness had increased so much that the 
disciple observing it felt sore at heart. Swamiji under* 
stanchng his inner feeling, said. "What are you thinking? 
This body is bom and it will die. If I have been able to 
insul a few of my ideas into you all. then I shall know that 
my birth has not been in vain." 

Disciple.— Are we ht objects of your mercy? If you 
without taking my htness iota considetation bless me, then 
1 will consider myself blessed. 

Swamiji.— Always remember that renunciation is the 
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2-K) 

root icle«. UntcM ons !• initulrd into dil* idea, not even 
Orahma «nd tlie WorI<l>Cod> have the power lo attain 

Mukii. 

Diia’ple.— -Ii ia a matter of deep regret that even 
hearing (hii from you almoal every day. I have not been 
able to realise it. 

Swamiji.— Renunciation must come, but in the 
fulness of time "In the fulness of time 

one attaint to knowledge within himself.” When the 
few Samskaras (tendencies) of the previous life are spent, 
then renundation sprouts up in the heart. 

After some time he said, *’\Vhy should you go 
outside and see the big concourse of people? Stay with 
me now. And ask Niranjan to sit at the door, so that 
nobody may disturb me today." 

Then the following conversation took place between 
Swamiji and the disdple : — 

Swomiji. — I think that it wiU be better if from now 
the anniversary is celebrated In a di/Terenl way. The 
celebration should extend lo four or five days instead of 
one. On the first day. there may be study and inter- 
pretation of scriptures : on the second, discussion on the 
Vedas and the Vedanta and solution of the problems m 
connection with them ; on the third day. there may he 
a question class. The fourth day may be fixed for 
lectures. On the last day, there will be a festival on 
the present lines— Just as the Durga Puja extends for 
four or five days, Of course If the celebration is 
above lines none except the devotees of Shri Ramakris na 
will be able to attend on the other days except the 
But that does not matter. A large promiscuous crowd 
of people docs not mean a great propagation of t e 
message of Shri Ramakrishna. 

Ksaple.— Sir, it Is a beautiful idea. Next time it 
may be done according to your wishes. 
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Swamiji. — Now, my son. yoa will cany them out. 

I have no more inclination for the»e things. 

Ehsdple. — Sir, this year many Kirtana parties have 
come 

Hearing these words Swamiji stood up holding the 
iron hars of the window and looked at the assembled 
crowd of devotees After some time he sat down. 

Swamiji. — You are the actors in the Divine Lila (play) 
of Shri Ramakrishna. After this, not to speak of ours, 
people will take your names also. These hymns which you 
are -writiTiB Vfill aflervrards be read by people for the 
acquirement of love and knowledge. Know that the 
attanment of the knowledge of the Atmsn i* the highest 
object of hfe. If you have devotion for the Avatares who 
ate the wodd-teachets. that knowledge will manifest of 
itself in dene 

Oitciple.-^ir. shall I attain to such knowledge? 

Swamiji — 8y the blessings of SKii Ramakrishna you 
shall Attain to divine love and knowledge. You will not 
Snd much happiness in the worldly life. 

Disciple — Sir, if you condescend to destroy the 
weaknesses of my mind, then only there is hope for me 

Swamiji. — What fear I When you have chanced to 
come here, you shall be free. 

The disciple (with great entreaty).— You must save 
me and lift me from igiurrance in this very life. 

Swamiji. — Say, who can save anybody? The Guru 
can orJy take away some covering veils. When these 
veils are removed the Atman shines in Its own glory and 
manifests like the sun 

Disciple. — Then why do we find mention of grace in 
the scriptures) 

Swamiji. — Grace means this. He who has realised 
the Atman becomes a store'house of great power. Making 
him the centre and with « certain radius a circle is formed, 
and whoever comes within the orcle becomes animated 
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with the ideas of that salat, t.e., they are overwhehaed 
by his ideas. Thus withoat much religious striving they 
inherit the results of his wonderful spirituality. If 1‘ou 
cal] this grace, you may do so. 

Disdple.— Is there no other grace than this? 

Swatniji. — ^Yes, there is. When the Avatara comes, 
then with him are bom liberated persons as helpers in his 
world-play. Only Avataras have the power to dispel the 
dar kn ess of a millian souls and give them salvatian in one 
life. This is known as grace. Do you understand? 

Disciple —Yes, sir. But what is the way for those 
who have not been blessed with the sight of them? 

Swamiii. — ^The way for them is to call on him- 
Calling on him. many are blessed with his vision— can »ee 
him in a human form just like ours and obtain hia 

Disciple. — Have you ever had a vision of Shri Ranw 
krishna after his passing away? 

Swamiji.— After Ws leaving the body. 1 associated fo* 
some dme with Pavhari Baba of Chaapur. There was e 
garden not far distant from his Ashrama where I L'vrd. 
People used to say it was a haunted garden, but as >ou 
know. I am a sort of demon myself and hare 
much fear of ghosts. In that garden there were roe"? 
lemon trees which bore numerous fruits. At that 
was suffering from diarrhoea, and there no food co^ 
be had except bread. So. to increase the dlgejo** 
powers. 1 used to take plenty of lemona Mixing wJ 
Pavhari Baba, 1 liked Kim very much, and he also ca^ie 
to loie roe deeply Chie day I thought that I d.d 
learn any art for making this weak body strong- 
living with Shri Ramakrishna for so many years. I f 
heard tlvat Pavhari Baba knew the science of Hatha-Ycg‘- 
So I thought 1 would {earn the practices of 
from fjiR. and through them strengthen the body, 
know, I have a dogged resolution, and whatever I •*< 
heart on. I always carry out. On the eve of the day c* 
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-wWch I vjas to take iiotiation, I Vfa» lying on a cot think- 
ing ; and jnst then 1 aav the fo*m o{ Shri Rantaktishna 
•landing on my ngVit side, loolung steadfaatly at me, as if 
very much grieved. I had dedicated my$elf to him, and 
at the thought that I was taking another Guru 1 was rnuch 
ashamed and kept looking at him Thus perhaps two or 
three hours passed, but no words escaped from my mouth. 
Then he disappeared all on a sudden. My mind became 
upset seeing Shri Ramakiishna that night, so 1 postponed 
the idea of initiation from Pavhari Baba for the day. 
Alter a day or two again the idea of initiation from 
Pavhari Baba arose in the mind->-and again in the night 
there was the appearance of Shri Ramakrishna as on the 
previous occasion. Thus when for several nights in 
■sueeession I had the vision of Shri Ramakrishna. 1 gave up 
the idea of initiation altogether, thinking that as every 
time I resolved on it. I was getting such a vision, then no 
good but harm would come from it 

After sometime he addressed the disciple, saying, 
"73iose who have seen Shri Ramakrishna are really blessed. 
Their family and birth have become purified by it All of 
you will also his vision. When you have come here, 
then you are very near to him Nobody has been able to 
understand who came on earth as Shri Ramakrishoa Even 
his own nearest devotee* have no teal clue to it. 
Only some have got a lulJe inkling of it All will uader* 
stand It afterwords " 

The conversation was thus going on when Swomi 
Kiianjanonanda knocked at the door The disdple rose 
and enquired. "Who has come}” Swonu N’lranjonananda 
said. Sister Nivcdita and some other English ladies.*' 
They we.fe admitted into the room, sat on the floor and 
enquired about the health of Swamiji. After a few 
more words they wet« away. Then Swamip said to the 
disciple. “See how cultured they are I If they were 
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Bengalis, they would have made me talk at least for 
half an hour, even finding me unwell.** 

It is about half past two now, and there is a great 
gathering of people outside. Swamiji, understanding the 
disciple s nurid, said. “Just go and have a look round— 
but come back soon-'* 


XXXVI 

(Place: The Math. Betur. Year: 1902.] 

After returning from Eastern Bengal Swamiji slajed 
In the Math and lived a simple childlike life- Every 
year some Santa] labourers used to work In the .Math. 
Swamiji would joke and make fun with them and loved 
to hear their tales of weal and woe. One day 
several noted geailecnen of Calcutta came to visit Swaouji 
in the Math. That day Swamiji had started such a wann 
talk with the Santale that, when he was informed of the 
arrival of those gentlemen, he said. "1 shan't be able 
to go now. I am happy with these men." Really that 
day Swamiji did not leave the poor Santals to see those 


vibtott. 

One among the Santals was named Keshts* 
Swamiji loved Keshta very much. When Swamiji 
to talk with them. Keshta used to say to Swami;!— O 


my Swaml, do not come to us when we are workinff. 
while talking with you our work slops and the supervi**®* 
Swami rebukes us af ferwards. *’ Swamiji would be 


touched by these words and say. “No, no. he wiJ 
say anjThing . tell me a little about your part of *** 
country*’— saying which he used to latroduce tl.e to{-<C 


cf their wildly atTs'.rs. , 

One day Swamiji said to Keshta. “Well. wiJI you t*** 
food here one day ?“ Keshta s aid . U e do no* wk* 
touched by you : if you put sail in our food and 
we lose our caste." Swamip said. "Mby »l.c*^ 
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take »alt> We will prepare curry /or you without »eh, 
will you then lake it>** Keahta agreed to it. Then at the 
orders of Swamiji, bread, cuny. sweets, curds, etc., were 
ananged for the Santals, and he made them sit before 
him to cat. While eating. Keshta said. "Whence have 
you got this thing? We have never tasted anything like 
this." Swamiji feeding them sumptuously said. "You 
are Narayanas. Cod manifest . today I have offered food 
to Narayana " The service of "Daridra Narayana — 
Cod in the poor— about which Swamiji spoke, he himself 
perforrned one day like this 

After their meal, the Santals went for rest, and 
Swamiji. addressing the disciple, said. "I found them the 
veritable embodiment of Cod— «uch simplicity, such 
sincere guileless love I have seen nowhere else.” Then, 
addressing the Sannyasins of the Math, he said, "Sea 
how simple they are, Can you mitigate their misery a little ? 
Otherwise of what good ia the wearing of the genre robe? 
Sacrifice of everything for the good of othera is real 
Sannyasa. They have never enjoyed any good thing in 
life. Sometimes I feel a desire to sell the Math and 
everything, and distribute the money to the poor and 
destitute. We have made the tree our shelter. Alas [ 
the people of the country cannot get anything to eat, 
and how can we have the heart to raise food to our 
mouths? When 1 was in the Western countries, 1 prayed 
to the Divine Mother. 'People here are sleeping on a bed 
of flowers, they eat al} kinds of delicacies, and wbat do 
they not enjoy, while people in our country are dying 
of starvation. Mother, vriU there be no way for them!’ 
One of the objects of my going to the West to preach 
religion was to see if I could find any means for feeding 
the people of this country. 

Seeing the poor people of our country starving for 
food a desire comes to me to oveithvow all ceremonial 
worship and learmng . and go round from village to village 
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collecling money from the rich by convinang them 
ihiough foice of cKaiacter and Sadhana, and to spend 
the whole life in serving the poor. 

/Mas t nobody thinks of the poor of the country. 
Tliey are the backbone of the country, who by their 
labour are producing food-— these poor people, the sweep- 
ers and labourers, who if they stop work for one day will 
create a panic in the town. But there is none to sympa- 
thise %vilh them, none to console them in their misery. 
Just see. for want of sympathy from the Hindus thousands 
of pariaha in Madras are turning Christians. Don't think 
this is simply due to the pinch of hunger ; it is because 
they do not get any sympathy from us. We are day a&d 
night calling out to them. 'Don't touch us 1 Don’t touch 
usl' Is there any compassion or kindliness of heart in 
the country? Only a class of ■Don'l-touchists’ ; kick 
such customs out! I sometimes feel the urge to break 
the barriers of 'Oon't-louchism.' go at once and call out. 
'Come, all who are poor, miserable, wretched, and down- 
trodden*. and to bring them all together in the name of 
Shri Ramakrishna. Unless they rise, the Mother wont 
awaken. We could not make any provision for food and 
clothes for these— what have we done then? Alas I they 
know nothing of worldliness, and therefore even after 
working day and night cannot provide themselves with 
food and clothes, t-et us open their eyes— I see clear m 
daylight that there is the one Brahman in all, in them an 
me— -one 5hakti dwells in all. The only difference i* o 
manifestation. Unless the blood circulates over the whole 
body, has any country risen at any lime? If one limb is 
paralysed, then even with the other limbs whole, not rnuc 
can be done with that body— know this for certain- 

Disdple Sir. there is such a diversity of rehVons 

and ideas among the people of this country that it w a 
difficult atfair to bring hanaony among them. 

Swamiji (in anger). — If you think any work diffic 
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tKen do not come heie. ThrougK the grace of God all 
paths become easy. Yout work is to serve the poor and 
miserable, without distinction of caste or colour, and you 
have no need to think about the results. Yout duty is to 
go on working, and then everything wrll follow of itself. 
My method of work is to construct and not to pul! down. 
Read the history of the wtald and you wrll find that a 
great soul has stood as the central figure in a certain period 
of a country. Animated by his ideas, hundreds of people 
have done good to the world You ate all intelligent 
boys, and are corning here for a long bme. Say, what have 
you done> Couldn't you give one Ufe for the service of 
others) In the next life you may read Vedanta and other 
philosophies. Give this life for the service of others, then 
1 shall know that your coming here has not been in vain. 

Saying these words. Swami/i sat silent, wrapt in deep 
thought. After some time he said, "After so much 
austerity I have understood this as the real truth— God is 
present in every Jive ; there is no other Cod besides that. 
‘Who serves jlva, serves Cod indeed.' " After some 
pause Swamiji, addressing the disciple, said, "What 1 
have told you today, iiucnbe in your heart. See that 
you do not forget it.** 


XXXVll 

(Place : The Math, Belur. Year : beginning of 1902 1 
h was Saturday, and the dia^ple came to the Math 
just before evening An austere routine was being follow- 
ed now at the Math regarding spiritual practices. Swamiji 
had Issued an order that aU Brahmacharins and Sannya- 
sins should get up very early ia the morning and practise 
japa and meditation in the worship-room. Swamifi 
was havitig little sleep during these days, and would rise 
from bed at three in the morning. 

On the disciple saluting Swruniji just after his ap* 
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pcarance at the iMath, he aaid, “Well, »ee how they aie 
practising religious exercises here nowadays. Everyone 
PO**os a considerable lime in Japa and meditation on 
mornings and evenings. Look there— a bell has been pro* 
cured, which is used for rounng all from sleep. Everjons 
has to get up before dawn. Shri Ramakrishna used to say. 
In the morning and evening the mind remains bigUy 
imbued with Sattva ideas ; those are the times when one 
should meditate with earnestness.’ 

After the passing away of Shri Ramakrishna we 
underwent a lot of religious practice at the Baranagore 
Math. We used to get up at 3 A.M,, and after washing 
our face etc. — some after bath, and others without it— 
we would sit in the worship-room and become absorbed 
in Japa and meditation. What a strong spirit of di** 
p&ssiorr we had in those days I We had tro thought eren 
as to whether the world existed or not. RamakrishM* 
nanda busied himself day and night with the dubss 
pertaining to Shri Ramakrishna's worship and sersdee, 
occupied the same position in the Math as the mistress ot 
the house does in a family. It was he who would pr»^ 
cure, mostly by begging, the requisite articles for 5hn 
Ramakrishna's worship and our subsistence. There have 
been days when the Japa and meditation continu 
from morning till four or five in the afternoon. 
krisHnananda waited and wailed with our meals ready, 
at last he would come and snatch us from our roeditabOB 
by sheer force. Oh, what a wonderful constancy of devo- 
tion we have noticed in him I* , 

Disciple. — Sir, how did you use to meet the A a 
expenses then ? , 

Swamiji.— What a question I Well, we were Sadhu*. 
and what would come by begging and such other me^* 
would be utilised for defraying the Math expenses. ^ 
day both Suresh Dabu (Surendra Nath Mitra) and Ba 
Bafau are no more ; had they been alive they would hav 
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been exceedingly gled to see thij Math You Kave 
doubtless heard Suresh Babu’s najne- He was wi a way 
the founder of this Math. It wa* he who used to bear 
all the expense# of the Baranagore Math. It was this 
Suresh Mitra who used to thiok most for u# in those days. 
His devotion and faith have no parallel t 

Disciple. — Sir. 1 have heard that you did not see him 
very often while he was dying 

Swamiji. — We could only do so if we were allowed 
(by his relatives). Well, it is a long tale But know this for 
certain that among worldly people it is of little count to 
your relatives and kinsmen whether you live or die. If 
you succeed in leaving some properly, you will find even 
in your lifetime that there has been set up a brawl over 
it In your household You will have no one to console 
you in your death-bed — not even your wife and sons I 
Such U tha way of the woddl 

Referring to the past condition of the Math. Swamlji 
want on, “Owing to want of funds I would sometimes 
fight for abolishing the Math altogether. But I could 
never induce Ramakiisbnananda to accede to the pro- 
pose. Know Ramakrisbnananda to be the central figure 
of the Math. There have been day# when the Math was 
without a grain of food. If some rice was collected by 
begging, there was no salt to take it with ) On some days 
there would be only rice and salt, but nobody cared for 
it in tbe least. We were then being carried away by a 
tidal wave of spiritual practice Boiled Bimba leaves, rice, 
and salt-~(his was the menu (or a month at a stretch. Oh. 
those wonderful days * Tbe austerities of that period 
were enough to dismay supernatural beings, not to speak 
of men. But it is a tiemendous truth that if there be real 
worth in you. the more are circumstances against you. the 
more wU that inner poH-er maaifest itself. But the reason 
why 1 have provided for beds and a tolerable living in the 
Math it that the Sannyasins that are enrolling themselves 
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nowadays will not be able to bear so much strain as we 
did. There was the We of Shri Ramakrishna before us. 
and that was why we did not care much for privations 
and hardships. Boys of this generation will not be able 
to undergo so much hardship. Hence it is that ! have 
provided for some sort of habitation and a bare subsistence 
for them. If they get just enough food and clothing, the 
boys will devote themselves to religious practice, and will 
learn to sacrifice their lives for the good of humanity." 

Disciple. •'-Sir, outside people say a good deal against 
this sort of bedding and furniture. 

Swamiji. — Let them say. Even in jest they will at 
least once think of this Math. And they say, it is easier 
to attain liberation through cherishing a hostile spirit, 
Shri Ramakrishna used to say, "Men should be counted 
as wornu." Do you mean we have to conduct ourselves 
according to the chance opinion of others ? Pshaw 1 

Disciple. ~Sir, you sometimes say, "All are N’arS' 
yanas. the poor and the needy are my Narayanat," and 
again you say. "Men should be counted as worms. 
Wlvat do >ou really mean) 

Swamiji.— Well, there ie not the least doubt that *11 
are Narayanas But all Narsyanas do not criticise tfi« 
furniture of the .Math. I shall go on working for tf<e good 
of men. without canng in the least for the criticisms of 
others— 'it is in this sense that the expression, ' ,Vlcn are 
to be cOiLnled as worms." has been used. He wfio f-M * 
dogged deierininallon like that shall have e»er>tbi^<(' 
OrJy some may have it sooner, snd others a Lule Uter, 
thuU is all But one is bound to reach the goal, h •* 
because we Lad such a determination t.bat we Mve 
attained the little that we have. ftherwUe, what d.»« 

dajt of privation we have had to pass through I 

for want of food I fainted in tf.e outer plsl/orn» of a 
CO the roadside, arvd qtnte a shower of rsln pawrw 
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day, I had to do odd job# in Calcutta for the whole day 
without food, and bad my meal on my Tctuin to the Math 
at ten or eleven in the night And these were not solitary 
iitstance# 

Saying these words. Swannji aat for a while pursuing 
some trend of thought, llien he resumed 

Real monastidscn ia not easy to attatn There is no 
order of life so rigorout as this. If you stumble ever so 
little, you are hurled down a precipice — and are smashed 
to pieces. One day I was travelling on foot from Agra to 
Vriridaban. Tliere was not a farthing with me I was 
about a couple of miles from Vnndaban when I found a 
man smoking on the roadside, and I was seized with a 
desire to smoke I said to the man. ‘Hallo, will you let 
me have « pulf at )our chiUumy He seemed to be heal' 
tatiog greatly and said. "5ire. I am a sweeper " Well, there 
was the influence of old Satnskaras. and I immediately 
stepped back and resumed my journey without smoking. 

I had gone a short distance when the thought occurred to 
me that I was a Sannyawn. who had lenounced caste, 
family, prestige, and everything-Mind still I drew back as 
soon as the man gave himself out as a sweeper, and could 
not smoke at the chiUum touched by him 1 The thought 
made me restless at heart : then 1 had walked on hall a 
mile. Again 1 retraced my steps and came to the sweeper, 
whom I found still sitting there I hastened to tell him. 
“Do prepare a chillun? of tobacco for me. my dear 
friend '* I paid no heed to his objections and inrisied on 
haling it, 5o the man was compelled to prepare a chiUum 
for me, Then I gladly had a pul! at u and proceeded to 
\‘rindsban. When one has embraced the monastic Bfe. 
one has to test whether orre has gone beyond the prestige 
of caste and birth, etc It is ao ditScuh to observe the 
monastic i-ow in right earnest} There mutt not be the 
slightea diiergence between one's words and aaioos 
Disciple.— «&r. >ou sometimes bold before us the 
W)-\7 
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householder s ideal and sometimes the ideal of the 
Sannyasin. Which one ate we to adopt? 

Swamiji —Well, go on listening to all. TTien stick to 
that one which appeals to you— grip it hard like a btifl- 
dog. 

Swamiji came downstairs accompanied by the 
disciple, while speaking these and began to pace 

to and fro. uttering now and then the name of Shira, or 
humming a song on the Divine Alother, such as, "Who 
knows how diversely Thou playest, O Mother, Thou 
flowing stream of nectar," and so on. 


XXXVIII 

{Place : The Math. Belur. Year : 1902.] 

The disciple passed the pTeceUng night in Swambi > 
room. At 4 A.M. Swamiji roused him and said, “Co and 
knock up the Sadhus and Brahmachanns from sleep with 
the bell." In pursuance of the order the disdple rang 
the bell near the Sadhus who slept. The monastic in* 
mates hastened to go to the worship-room for meditadoa. 

According to Swamiji’s instructions the disciple rang 
the bell lustily near Swami Brahmaoanda's bed, which 
made the latter exclaim. "Good heavens f The Bangal 
has made it too hot for us to stay in the Math I On the 
disople’s communicating this to Swamiji he burst out into 
a hearty laugh, saying "Well donel" 

Then Swamiji, too, washed his face and entered the 
chapel accompanied by the disciple. 

The Sannyasins— Swami Brahmananda and others— 
were already seated for meditation. A separate 
was kept for Swamiji. on which he sal facing the east, an 
pointing to a seat in front to the disciple, said. Co 
meditale. sitting there.” 

• Mesninj .b E«.I BengJ maa. u.*d •• • trrm of 
rrproMeh tot the Jittiplo. 
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Shortly aflM taldng lu* «eat Swamiji became peifeclly 
calm and motionless, like a slsdue. anil his breathing be- 
came very slow. Everyone else kept his seat. 

After about an hour and a Swami}) rose from 
meditation with the words "Shiva. Shiva." Hii eyes were 
flushed, the expression pUcid. calm, and grave Bowing 
before Shri Ramakrishna he came downstairs and paced 
the courtyard of the Math. After a while he said to the 
disciple. "Do you see how the Sadhus ate practising 
meditatiori etc. nowadayaV When the meditation is 
deep, one sees tnany wonderful things While meditating 
at the Raiansgote Math, one day 1 saw the nerves Ida and 
Pingala. One can see them with a little eSort Then, 
when one has a vision of the Sushumni, one can see any- 
thing one likes. If a man has unflinching devotion to the 
Curu, spiritual practiced-meditation. Jape, and so forth 
—come quite naturally ; one need not struggle for then. 
'The Cum it Drahma, the Curu is Vishnu, and the Curu 
it Shiva HimKl/.’ " 

Then the disciple prepared tobacco for Swatniii and 
when he relumed with il, Swanup spoke as he pufled at it, 
"Within there is the lior>— the eienially pure, Ulununed. 
and ever free Atman -. and Meetly one realises Him 
through meditation and concentradoa. thia world of Maya 
vanishes. He is equally present in all ; and the more one 
practises, the qvuckci does the KundaUni (the 'coiled-up* 
power) awaken in him. When this power reaches the 
head, one's vision is uiiobslnKled->«ne realises the 
Atmarv." 

Disciple.— Sr. 1 have only read of these things in the 
sciiplures. but nothing has been reaLsed as )el 

Swamiji — snasinsfri f«v^ — ll is bound to come in 
time Rut some attaia this early, and others are a htile 
l»te. One roust stick to il— determined never to let it go. 
This is true luanhaesa. You must keep the flxed 

on one ob}e<^ Lke an uabrokea soeam of The 
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ordinary man a mind u acatlered on diiTerent obfecU, and 
at tJic time of meditation, loo. the mind i» at firU apt to 
wander. But let any dcaire whatever ar«e in the mind, 
you must tit calmly and watch what tort of ideas are 
comins. By continuins to watch in that way, the died 
become* calm, and there are no more thought'Wares mit. 
TTiete wave* represent the thought-activity of the mind. 
Those thing* that you have previously thought deeply, 
have transformed thenuelves into a subconscious cunect. 
and therefore these come up in the mind in meditation. 
The rise of these waves, or thoughts, during meditatioa is 
an evidence that your mind is tending towards concentra- 
tion. Sometimes the mind is concentrated on a set cf 
ideas— this is called meditation with Vikalpa, or oscilla^ea. 
But when the mind becomes almost free from all adivitie*. 
it melts in the inner Self, which is the essence of infinite 
Knowledge, One. and Itself Its own support. TTiis is 
what is called Nirt-ikalpa Samadhi, free from all actinties. 
In Shri Ramakrishna we have again and again noticed both 
these forms of Samadhi. He had not to struggle to get 
these states. They came to him spontaneously, then and 
there. It was a wonderful phenomenon I It was by seeing 
him that we could rightly understand these things. Medi- 
tate every day alone. Everything wiU open up of itself- 
Now the Divine Mother — the embodiment of illumination 
—is sleeping within, hence you do not understand this. 
She is the Kundalini. When, before meditating, yo^* 
proceed to "purify ibe nerves,’* you must mentally strike 
hard on the Kundalini in the MuJadhara (sacral plesiw). 
and repeat. "Arise. Mother, arise l" One must pr«tise 
these slowly. During meililation, suppress the emotio 
side altogether. That is a great source of danger. "^J***^ 
that are very emotional no doubt have tbeir Kundaliw 
rushing quickly upwards, but it is as quick to come down 
as to go up. And when it does come down, it leaves 
the devotee in a state of utter niio. It is for this reason 
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that Kjrtatiaa and otKtr auxilxariea to emotional develop- 
tnenl have a great drawback It >a true that by dancing 
and jumping, etc., through a momentary impulse, that 
power is made to course upwards, but it is never 
enduring. On the contrary when it traces back its course, 
it tousea violent lust in the individual listening to my 
lectures in America, through temporary cscitement many 
among the audience used to get into an ecstatic state, 
and some would even become motionless like statues. 
But on enquiry I afterwards found that many of them 
had an excess of the carnal instinct immediately after 
that state. But this happens simply owing to a lack of 
steady prance in meditation and concentration. 

Diseiple.^Sir. in no scriptures have I ever read these 
secrets of spiritual practice. Today I have heard quits 
new things. 

Swamiji.-~Do you dunk the scripturea contain all the 
secrets of aplricual practice) These are being handed 
down secretly through a eucceaaion of Curua and disciplea. 
Practise meditation and concentration with the utmoat 
care. Race fragrant flowers in front and bum incense. 
At the outset take such external help as will make the 
mind pure. As you repeat the name of your Cum and 
ishta, say— Peace be to all creatures and the universe I 
First send impulses of these good wishes to the north, 
south, east, west, above, below— dn all directions, and 
then sit down to meditate. One has to do diis during the 
early stages. Then siUiAg still (you may face in any direc- 
tion). mcdiute in the way I have taught you while initial- 
ing. Don't leave out a nngle day. If you have too much 
ptesang work, go through die spiritual exercilbs for at 
least a quarter of an hour. Can you reach the goal 
without a steadfast devotion, my son? 

Now SwamIJi went upstairs, and as he did so. he said. 
"You people will have your spiritual insight opened 
without much trouble. When you have chanced to come 
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here, well, you have liberation and all under your thumb. 
Now, besides pracdsiDg meditation etc,, set youiselve# 
heart and soul to remove to a certain extent the miseries 
of the world, so full of wails. Through hard austerities 
1 have almost ruined this body. There is hardly any 
energy left in this pack of bonea and flesh. You set your* 
selves to work now. and let me rest a while. If you fail 
to do anything else. well, you can tell the world at large 
about the scriptural truths you have studied io long. 
There is no higher gift than this, for the gift of knowledge 
is the highest gift in the world.” 


XXXLX 


(Place: The Math. B«lar. Year: {902.] 

Swamiji was now staying at the Math. The disciple 
came to the Math artd towards the evening aceempsmed 
Swamiji and Swami Premananda for a walk. Finding 
Swamiji absorbed in thought the disciple entered into * 
conversation with Swam! Premananda on what Shri Rsma> 
krishna used to say of Swamiji's greatness. After walking 


some distance Swanvii turned to go back to the Math. 
Seeing Swami Premananda and the disciple near by, he 
said. ‘'Well, what were you talking}'' The diicipU said' 


"We were talking about Shri Ramakrishna and hia word*- 


Swamiji only heard the reply, but again lapsed in'® 
thought and walking by the road returned to the Math* 
He sat on the camp^ot placed under the mango-tree aaJ 


resdcg there some time, washed his face and then, p«ci^# 
the upper verandah, spoke to the disciple thus : Why 
jou not set about propagating Vedanta in yow part el ■* 
country>*Thefe TanUiUsm prevails to a fearful 
Reuse and agitate the country with the lion tOJJ 
Advailavilafmonism). Then I shall know you to he * 
V'edantist. First open a Sanskrit school there and W 
the t arid itiif Teach the 

the system eJ Deahmecharya. 1 have heard U'.at la 
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country there is much lo^ochopping of the Nyaya school 
What is there in it> Only VySpti (pervasiveness) and 
Anumana (infctenceV— on these subjects the Pandits of 
the Nyaya school discuss for months. What does it 
help towards the Kitowledge of the Atman? Either in 
your village or Nag Mahashaya's. open a Chatushp^thi 
(indigenous school) in which the scriptures will be studied 
and also the life and teachings of Shri Ramaicnshna. In 
this way you will advance your own good as well as the 
good of the people, and your fame will endure. 

Disciple. 1 cherish no desire for name or fame. 
Only, sometimes I feet a desire to do as you are saying. 
But by marriage 1 have got so entangled in the world that 
I fear my desire will always remain in the mind only 
Swamiji.— What if you have married? As you are 
maintaining your parents and brothers with food and 
clothing, so do for your wife likewise : and by giving her 
religious instruction draw her to your path Think her to 
be a partner and helper in the lixing oi your religious life. 
At other dmes look upon her with an even eye with 
others. Thinking thus all the unsteadiness of the mind 
will die out. What fear? 

The disciple felt assured by these words After ius 
meal Swamiji sat on his own bed and the disciple had an 
oppotturuty of doing some personal service for him. 

Swamiji began lo speak to the disciple, enjoitung him 
to he revetential to the Math members t "These cKUdtcn 
of Shri Ramakrishna whom you see. are wonderful Tya©s 
(selfless souls), and by service to them you will attain to 
the purification of mind and be blessed with the vision of 
the Atman, ^’ou remember the words of the Gita— "by 
interrogation and service to the great souls." There- 
fore you must serve them, by which you will attain your 
goal : and you know how much they love you."" 

Disciple. — But 1 find It vmy difficult lo understand 
them. Each one seems to be of a diderent type. 
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Sw^iji.— Shri Ramalrithna was a wonderful gar- 
detier. Therefore he has made a bouquet of differentflowera 
and formed his Order. All di^erent types and ideas have 
corne into it and many more will come. Shri Ramakrishna 
used to say. "Whoever has prayed to God sincerely for 
one day. must come here." Know each of those who are 
here to be of great spiritual power. Because they remaia 
shrivelled before me. do not think them to be ordinary 
souls. When they will go out. they will be the cause of 
the awakenment of spirituality in people. Know them to 
be part of the spiritual body of Shri Ramakrishna. who was 
the embodiment of infinite religious ideas. I look upon 
cm with that eye. See. for instance, Brahmananda. 
who is here— even I have not the spirituality which he 
has. Shri Ramakrishna looked upon him as his spiritual 
•on j and he lived and walked, ate and slept with him. 
He is the ornament of our Math— our king. Similarly, 
Premananda. Turiyananda. Trigunatita, Akbandanaada, 
Saradananda, Ramakrishnananda, Subodhananda, and 
others ; you may go round the world, but it is doubtful if 
you will find men of such spirituality and faith in Cod 
like them. TTiey are each a centre of religious power, 
and in time that power will manifest. 

The disciple listened in wonder, and Swamiy »aii 
again: "But from your part of the country, except Na* 
Mahashaya none came to Shri Ramakrishna. A few others 
who saw Shri Ramakrishna could not appreaate him. 

At the thought of Nag Mahashaya, Swamiji kept silent for 
some time. It was only four or five months since he had 
passed away. Swamiii had heard that on one occasion a 
spring of Canges water rose in the house of Nag 
Mahashaya, and remembering it he asked the disaple. 
Well, how did that event take place? Tell me about it. 

Disciple 1 have otJy heard about it but not seen it 

with my own eyes. I have beard that in a Mahavaruni 
Yoga Nag Mahashaya started with his father for Calcutta. 
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But not seltins any atcommodation in the railway train 
he stayed (oi three or few day» »t Naraya»s«nge in vain 
and returned home, Then Nag Mahashaya said to hi* 
father, "If the mind is pure, then the Mother Canges will 
appear here " Then at the auspicious hour of the holy 
bath, a jet of water rose, piercing the ground of his court- 
yard. Many of those who saw it are living today. But 
that was many years before t met him 

Swamiji,— There is nothing strange in it He was a 
saint of unfalsified determination. I do not consider such 
a phenomenon at ail strange in tus case 

Saying this Swamiji felt sleepy and lay on his side. 
At this the disaple came down to take his supper. 


XL 

IPiace' Prom Calcutta to the Math on a boat. 
Year: 1902.] 

\^'hile waiting on the banka of the Ganges at Calcutta 
one afternoon, the disciple saw a Sannyasin its the Stance 
approaching towards Aheereelola Chat While he came 
near, the disciple found the Sannyasin to be no other than 
his Guru, Swami Vivekanatid*. In his left hand he had 
a leaf receptacle containing fried gram, which he was 
eating hLe a boy. and was walking in great joy. When 
he stood befote hitn, the dUdple fell at his feet and 
asked the leason of hi* conung to Calcutta unexpectedly. 

Swamiji.^ cane on business. Come. wiH you go 
to the Math? Eat a httlo of the fried gram. It has a 
nice saline and pungent taste. 

The disciple look the food with giadnes* agreed 
to go to the Math with Idzis. 

Swatnijt.— Then look for a boat. 

The dladplc hurried to hire a boat. He was 
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the amount of the boat>lure with the boatman, who 
demanded eight anna», when Swamiji aUo appeared oa 
the scene and stopped the disciple saying. "Why are you 
higgling with them)*' and said to the boatman. "Very 
well. 1 will give you eight annas." and got into the boat. 
That boat proceeded slowly against the current and took 
nearly an hour and a half to reach the Math. Being 
alone with Swamiji in the boat, the disdple had an oppor- 
tunity of asking him freely about all subjects. Raising 
the topic of the ^orificatoiy poem which the dbciple had 
recently composed singing of the greatness of the devotees 
of Shri Ramakrishna. Swamiji asked him, "How do you 
know that those whom you have named in your hymn are 
the near and intimate disciples of Shri Ramakrishna) 

Disciple.^^ir, I have associated with the SannyasR 
and householder disdples of Shri Ramakrishna for >o 
many years ; I have heard from them that they axe aD 
devotees of Shri Ramakrishna. 

Swamiji — Yes. they are devotees of Shri RamS’ 
krishna. But all devotees do not belong to the group of 
his most intimate and nearest disciples. ' Staying in the 
Cossipur Carden. Shri Ramakrishna said to us. Th® 
Divine Mother showed me that all of these are not m/ 
inner devotees." SKri Ramakrishna said so that day with 
respect to both his men and women devotees. 

Then speaking of the way Shri Ramakrishna wool 
indicate different grades among devotees, high and low* 
Swamiji began to explain to the disciple at length the 
great difference there is between the householder’s and 
the Sannyasin's life. 

Swamiji.— la it possible diat one would ser'C * 
path of lust and wealth and understand Shri Ramatiis o* 
aright at the same time) Or will it ever be possi e 
Never 'put your faith in such words. Many among * 
devotees of Shri Ramakrishna are now proclaiming t ens 
selves as Ishvara-kod (Dl'vine-class). Antarangs 
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circle) etc. They could not imbibe hie great renunciation 
or dispassion, yet they say they are hi* intimate devotees I 
Sweep away all such words He vfas a prince of Tyagvs 
(seif-renounceis), and obtaining hi* grace can anybody 
spend his life in the enjoyment of lust and wealth’ 

Disciple. — la it then, sir, that those who came to him 
at Daksluneswar were not his devotees? 

Swamiji.— Who says that? Everybody who has gone 
to Shn Ramakrisbna has advanced in spirituality, is ad- 
vancing, and will advance. Shti Ramakrishna used to say 
that the perfected RisKis of a previous ICalpa (cycle) take 
human bodies and come on earth with the Avatara*. They 
are the associate* of the Lord. God works through them 
and propagate* His rebgion. Know this for a truth that 
they alone are the associates of the Avatara who have 
renounced all self for the sake of others, who. giving up 
all sense-enjoyment with repugnance, spend their lives for 
the good of the world, for the welfeae of the Jiva*, The 
disciples of Jesus were aU Sannyanns, The direct recipi- 
ents of the grace of Shankars. Ramanuja, Shti Chaitanya 
and Buddha were the all-renouncing Sannyasins. It is 
men of this stamp who have been through succession of 
disciples spreading the Btahma-vidyS. (knowledge of 
Brahman) in the woild. Where and when have you heard 
that a man being the slave of lust and wealth has been 
able to hberste another or to show the path of God to 
him? Without himself being free, how can he make others 
free? In Veda, Vedanta, Itibasa (history), Purana (ancient 
tradition), you Vfill find everywhere that the Sannyasins 
have been the teachers of rebpon in all ages and climes. 
History repeats itself. It will also be likewise now. The 
capable Sannyasin children of 9irl Ramakrishna, the 
teacher of the great syntheris of nli^ons. will be honoured 
everywhere as the teachers of men. The words of other* 
will dissipate in the air like an empty sound. The real self, 
sacrifidng Sannya^s of the Math will be the centre of 
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the preservation and spread of religious ideas. Do you 
understand) 

Disdple. — Then is it not true — what the householder 
devotee# of Shri Ramakrishna are preaching about him in 
diverse ways } 

Swamiji — It can't be said that they are altogether 
false : but what they are saying about Shri Ramakrishna 
is only partial truth. According to one's own capaciiy, 
one has understood Shrt Ramakrishna and so is discussing 
about him It is not bad either to do so. Out if any of his 
devotees has concluded that what he has understood of 
him is the only truth, then he is an object of pity. Some 
are saying that Shri Ramakrishna was a Taniriks sod 
Kaula. some that he was Shri Chsiianya born on earth to 
preach "Nilradiya Ohakti" (Dhakti as taught b/ Nsrsds). 
some again that it it opposed to faith in him as an Avstara 
to undertake spiritual practices, while some are opnung 
that it is not agreeable to his teachings to lake to Sanny**^' 
VeU will hear such words from the householder devotees, 
but do not luten to such onesided estimates. What he 
was. the concentrated embodiment of how many previous 
Avataras we could not understand a hit, even spendlBg 
the whole life in relgious austerity. Therefore one has W 
speak about him with cautioo and restraint. As are one s 
capaa’lies. to that eslent has he £Jled him with ideas. Oiw 
spray from the full ocean of his spirituality, if real.sed. i»i 
TT-.Atn god, cl men- Such a synthesis of universal ide** 
you will not hod in the history of the world again. L'ad‘>’ 
stand fiom this who was bom in t.U person of Sh./i ftsrr-s- 
kriiLna. UTw.-i U used to instruci his Sannyaon di-i.pler. 

Le would rise from his seat ami look aUrut to s«. if a-'-^ 
Uuseholdc/ was emsdo* ibal way or r.*e If U f^u.-i 
non*, lien in gLwina »«‘ia ^ ^ 

of reftwiciatkn and a-#urJy. '^s a rewdr of ihe roo*i.-« 
power of 0^ Un Tt «rr.o-^r.i 

wwU and Uciuae a»«** » woritooass. 
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Disciple. — He used to make such distinctions between 
householders and Sannyasins I 

Swamiji —A sk and learn from the householder 
devotees themselves about it. And you yourself can think 
and know which are Sftealei— diose of his children who 
for the realisation of God have renounced ail enjoyments 
of the worldly life and are tpendins themselves in the 
practice of austerities on hills and forests. Tirthas and 
Ashramas (holy places and hermitages}, or those who are 
praising and glorifying his name and practising his remem- 
brance. but are not able to rise above the delusion and 
bondage of the world) Which ate greater — those who are 
coming forward in the service of humanity, regarding them 
as the Atman, those who are continent since early age. 
who are the moving embodiments of renunciation end dia- 
passion.— or those who like flies are at one time sitting on 
a flower, and at the next moment on a dung heap? You 
can yourself think and come to a conclusion. 

Oisdple.— But. sir. what is the world for those who 
have obtained his grace) Whether they remain in the 
householder 'a life or take to Sannyasa, it is immaterial— 
so it appears to me. 

Swamiji.— The mind of those who have truly received 
his grace cannot be attached to woildliness. The test of 
bis grace is — unaitachment to lost or wealth. If that has 
not come in anyone’s life, then he has not truly received 
his grace. 

When the above ducussion eftded thus, the disciple, 
raising another topic, asked Swanuji, “Sic, what is the out- 
come of all your labours here and in foreign countries)’’ 
Swamiji. — You will see only a little manifestation of 
what has been done. In dme the whole world must 
accept the universal and catholic ideas of Shri Rama- 
krishna and of this, only the be^nnlng has been made. 
Before this flood everybody will be swept off. 
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Disciple.— PI mm lell me more ebout Shri Rama- 
Krishna. 1 like very much to hear of him from jour 
lips. 

S^vamiji. — You are hearing so much about him all the 
time, what more^ He himself is his own parallel. Has 
he any exemplar > 

Disciple.— What is the way for ua who have not seen 
him> 

Swamiji. — You have been blessed with the company 
of these Sadhus who are the direct redpients of his grace. 
How then can j^ou say you have not seen him? He is 
present among his Sannyasio disciples. By service to 
them, he will in time be revealed is your heart. In time 
you will realise everything. 

Disdple. — But, dr, you speak about others who have 
received his grace, but never about what he used to say 
about yourself. 

Swamijt. — What shall I say about myself? You see, 

1 must be one of his demons. In his presence even. 1 
would sometimes speak ill of him, hearing which he 
woidd laugh. 

Saying thus Swamiji's face assumed a grave aspect, 
and he looked towards the river with on absent mind and 
sat still for some time. \^tliln e short time the evening 
fell and the boat also reached the hlath. Swamiii 
then humming a tune to himself, '*Now in the evening 
of life, take the child back to his home.” 

When the song was fim'shed. Swamiji said, "In your 
part of the country (Eastern Bengal) sweet-voiced singers 
are not born. Without drinking the water of mother 
Canges, a sweet, mudcal voice is not acquired. 

After paying the hire. Swamip descended from the 
boat and taking off his coal sat in the western veran 
of the Math. His fair complexion and ochre robe pre- 
sented a beautiful sight. 
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XU 

[Place: Bchr Math. Year: 1902.] 

Today is the first of AshSrh (June-July). The disciple 
has come to the Math before dusk from Bally, with his 
oihce-dress on. as he has not found time to ^ange it. 
Coming to the Math, he prostrated himself at the feet of 
Swamiji and enquired about his health. Swamiji replied 
that he was well, hut looking at his dress, he said. "You 
put on coat and trousers, why don't you put on collars ? 
Saying this, he called Swami Saradananda who was near 
and said, "Give fum tomonovr two collars (rocn my 
stock." Swsatu Saradananda bowed tusent to his older. 

The disciple then changed his ofhce dress and came 
to Swamifi. who, addressing him. said. "By giving up 
one's national costume and ways of eating and living, one 
gets denetionahted. One can leern from all. but that 
leartuag which leads to denationalisation does not help 
one's uplift hut becomes the cause of degradation." 

Disciple.— Sir, one cannot do without putting on 
dress approved by superior European oiScers in oihdal 
quartets. 

Swamiji.— No one prevents that. In the interests of 
your service, you put on official dress in official quar* 
ters. But on returning home you should be a regular 
Bengali Babu— with fiovdng cloth, a native shirt, and 
■with the chudder on the shoulder. Do you understand > 

I^sdple.— Yes, dr. 

Swamiji — ^You go about from house to house only 
■with the European shirt on. In the West, to go about 
wsiting people with simply the shirt on is ungentlemaiJy 
—one is considered naked. Without putting on a coat 
over the shirt, you will not be welcomed in a gentleman’s 
house. What nonsense have you leamt to imitate in the 
mattei of dress) and young men nowadays adopt 

a peculiar mode of dress which » neither Indian nor 
Western, but a queer comlMation. 
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After sucfi talk Swami^ begari to pace the cf 
the river, and the diaciple was alone with Kiio. He waj 
hesitating to ask Swatnip a question about rellgiotis 
practices. 

Swamiji.— What are you thinking of? Out with it. 

The disciple with great delicacy said. '‘Sr, 1 hare 
been thinking that if you can teach me some method By 
which the mind becomes calm within a short time, by 
which 1 may be immersed in meditation quickly, I shall 
feel much benehted. In the round of worldly dudes. I 
feel it difficult to make the mind steady in meditation at 
the time of spiritual practice-*' 

Swamiji seemed delighted at this humility and 
earnestness of the disciple. In reply he affiecdoastefar 
said, "After some time come to me when 1 am alone 
upstairs. I will talk to you about It." 

Coming up shortly after, the disciple found that 
Swanuji was sitting in mediudon. facing the west. His 
face wore a wondetful expressioa. and his whole body 
was completely motionless. The disciple stood by. look- 
ing on the figure of Swamiji in meditation with speech- 
less wonder, and when even after standing long he found 
no sign of external consciousness in Swamiji, he sa^ 
noiselessly by. After hJf an hour, Swamiji seemed to 
show signs of a return to external consciousness- The 
disciple found that his folded hands began to quiver and 
a few minutes later Swamiji opened his eyes and looking 
at the disdple said, "When did you come? 

Disciple.— A short while ago. 

Swamiji. — Very well, get mo a glass of water. 

The disciple hurriedly brought a glass of water 
Swamiji drinking a little asked the disciple to put * 
glass back in its proper place. The disdple did #o 
again sat by Swamiji. 

Swamiji.— Today I bad a very deep meditation. 
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Disciple. — Kr. please leach me bo that jny rnind also 
may get absorbed In meditadon 

Swamiii — 1 have already told you all the methods. 
Meditate every day accordingly, and in the fulness of 
time you will feel like that Now tell me what fonn of 
Sadhana appe^s to you moat 

r^sciple. — Sir, 1 practise every day as ycpu have told 
me, still 1 don't get a deep meditation. Somedtnes I 
think It is useless for me to practise meditation. So 1 feel 
that I shall not fare well in it. and therefore now desire 
orily eternal companionship with you 

Swamiji. — ^Those are weaknesses of Uw mind. 
Always try to get absorbed in the eternally present 
Atman. If once you get the vision of the Atman, you 
get eveiything~-the bonds of birth and death will be 
broken. 

Disciple — You bless me to attain to it. You asked 
me to come alone today, so I have come. By some 
means, do please make cny rnind steady. 

Swamiii Meditate whenever you get time. If the 

mind once enters the path of Sushumna, everything will 
get tight. You will not have to do much after that 

Disciple.— You encourage me in many ways But 
shall I be blessed with a vision of the Truth? Shall I get 
freedom by attaining true knowledge? 

Syfamiji.— Yes, of courae. Everybody will attain 
Mukti from a worm up to Brahma, and shall you alone 
fail? These are weaknesses of the mind , never dunk of 
such things 

After this he said again. "Be possessed of Shraddha 
(faith), of Virya (courage^, attain to the knowledge of the 
Atman, and sacrihee your life for the good of others— 
this is my wish and blessirig." 

The bell for the meal ringing at this moment. Swamiji 
asked the disdple to go and partake of it. The disciple, 
prostrating himself at the feet of Swamiji, prayed for his 
Vll— 18 
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blessings. Swamiji putting bis band on bis bead bless« 
bun and said, *'lf my blessings be of any good to you, i 
say — may Bbagavan Sbri Ramakrisbna give you bis grace I 
I know of no blessing higher than ibis.*’ After meals, tbe 
disciple did not go upstairs to Swamiji, wbo had retired 
early that night. Next morning the disciple, having to 
return to Calcutta in the Interests of his business appeared 
before Swamiji upstairs. 

Swamiji. — Will you go immediately? 

Disciple.— Yes, Sir. 

Swamiji. — Come again next Sunday, won't you? 

Disciple. — Yes. certainly. 

Swamiji.— All right, there is a boat coming. 

The disciple took leave of Swamiji. He did not know 
that this was to be his last meeting with his lihudeva 
(chosen Ideal) in the phyucal body. Swamiji with a gUd 
heart bade him farewell and said. “Come on Sunday- 
The disciple replied. ‘Yes. I will,’ and got downstairs. 

The boatmen were calling for him, so he ran for the 
boat. Boarding it. he saw Swamiii pacing the UPP*^ 
verandah, and saluting him he entered the boat. 

Seven days after this. Swamiji passed away f'O® 
mortal life. The had no knowledge of 

impending catastrophe. Getting the news on the seco 
day of Swatni^'s passing away, he came to the Math, 
therefore he had not the good fotune to see fit physics 
form again I 


XUI 

(5hri Prina Saih SiViAo) 

W. .vine. . ..J Ui of ,nO;or>l ia ».v.f^« " 
any conjoint action such as music and so on. 
tries to put himself foremost. The jostCng at r ’ , 

steamer stations is another t&istrstioo of this. A 
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of Swamiji had a talk with him one day at the Math on 
this subject. Swamiji remarked, “You see, we have an 
old adage : 'If your sort is not inclitted to study, put him 
in the Durbars (Sabha) ‘ The word SahhS here does not 
mean social meetings, such as take place occasionally at 
people's houses— it means royal Durbars In the days of 
the indepeivdent kirvgs of Bengal, they used to hold their 
courts mornings and evenings. There all the affairs of 
the State were discussed in the morning— and as there 
were no newspapers at that time, the king used to con* 
verse with the leading gentry of the capital and gather 
from them all inforrnation regarding the people and the 
State, These gentlemen had to attend these meetings, 
for, if they did not do so. the king would inquire into 
the reason of their notk'aUerrdance. Such Durbars were 
the centres of dvrlisatlon in every country and not merely 
in ours. In the present day, the western parts of India, 
especially Rajputana, are much better off in thia respect 
than Bengal, as something similar to these old Durbars 
still obtains tbcre." 

Q.— Then, Maharaj, have our people lost their good 
maimers because we have no kings of our own? 

Swamiji.— It is all a degeoeration which has its root in 
selffshness. That in boarding a steamer one follows the 
vulgar maxim. “Uncle, save ihy own precious skin," and 
in music and moments of recreation everyone tries to 
make a <^play of himself. U a typical picture of our 
mental state. Only a little training in self-sacriffce would 
take it away. It is the fault of the parents, who do not 
teach their children even good manners. Self-sacrifice, 
indeed, is the basis of all dvUisadon. 

On the other hand, owing to the undue dommalion 
exercised by the parents, otir hoys do not get free scope 
for growth. The parents consider singing as improper. 
But the son, when he hears a fine piece of music, at once 
sets his whole mind on how to learn it, and naturally he 
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must look out (or an AJJi.* Then again. **5t is a sin to 
smoke I — So what else can the young man do than mix 
with the servants of the house, to indulge in this habit in 
secret 7 In everyone there are infinite tendencies, which 
require proper scope for satisfaction. But in our countiy 
that is not allowed : and to bring about a different order 
of things would require a fresh training of the parents. 
Such is the condition I What a pity I We have not yet 
developed a high grade of civilisation : and in spite of 
this, our educated Babus want the British to hand over 
the government to them to manage! It makes me lau^ 
and cry as well. Weil, where is that martial spirit which, 
at the very outset, requires one to know how to serve 
and obey, and to practise self-resuainl ! The nuifiJ 
spirit is not self-assertion but self-sacrifice. One must be 
ready to advance and lay down one's life at the word of 
command, before he can command the hearts and lives 
of others. One must sacrifice himself first. 

A devotee of Shri Ramakrishna once passed some 
severe remarks, in a book written by him. against those 
who did not believe in Shri Ramakrishna as an Incarnation 
of Cod. Swamiji summoned the writer to his presence 
and addressed him thus in a spirited manner 

What right had you to wm’te like that, abusing others? 
What matters it if they do not believe in your Lord? 
Have we created a sect? Are we Ramakrishnites, that 
we should look upon anyone who will not worship hk”- 
as our enemy ? By your bigotry you have only lowerc 
him. and made him small. If your lord Is Cod KmseK 
then you ought to know that in whatsoever name one t* 
calling upon him. it Is ftis worship only— and who are you 
to abuse others? Do you think they will hear you if >ou 
inveigh against them? How foolish I You can only "’U 

‘ Someitiing like s club. Ute wocJ h.t sot « b.d odour •bool 
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ctheis' hearts when you have sacrificed youneU to them, 
otherwise why should they hear you) 

Regaining his natural composure after a short while. 
Swamiji spoke in a sorrowful tone 

Can anyone, my dear friend, have f^th or resignation 
in the Lord, unless he honself is a hero) Never can 
hatred and malice vanish from one's heart unless one 
hecomet a hero, sind unless one is free from these, how 
can one become truly ctvibsed) Where in this country 
is that sturdy manliness, that spirit of heroism) Alas, 
trawKeie t Often have f looked for that, and [ found oidy 
one instance of it, and only one. 

Q.— -In whom have you found it. Swamui? 

Swamiji —In C C * alone i have teen that true 
resignation— that true apini of a servant of the Lord. 
And waa it not because he w«s ever ready to tacrifiee 
himself that Shri Ramakrishna took upon himself all fus 
Tesponsibihty) What a unique s^t of teaignalion to the 
Lordi 1 have not met his paraUel. From him have I 
learned the lesson of self-surrender. 

So saying. Swamifi rused his folded hands to his head 
out of respect for him. 


XUH 

jShri Pnyo .VolA Sin/ia) 

rVnangemenit were being made for Swamiji's leaving 
India for America for the second Ume fl&99 A D.h He 
had gone to Calcutta to see one of his friends, and letum- 
ing from there stopped for a few itunutes at Balaram 
Dahu's house at Bighbaiar He then sent for another 
friend to accompany him (o the Math. The friend came, 
and the follorving conversation look place between Kira 
and Swanujl 

SwamiiL— very fwuijr thjrvg happened today. 1 

* Bake CvritJl Qiaa^rs ftlifrsti 
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went to a friend s house. He has had a picture painted, 
the subject of which is *‘Shri Krishna addrcsring Arjuw 
on the battlefield of Kurukshetia/*— Shri Krishna is stand- 
ing in the chariot, holding the reins in His hand, and 
preaching the Gita to Arjuna. He showed me the picture 
and asked me how I liked it. "Fairly weli," I said. But 
as he insisted on having my criticism on it. I had to pve 
my honest opinion by saying. "There is nothing in it to 
commend itself to me r first, because the chariot of the 
time of Shri Krishna was not like the modern pagoda- 
shaped car, and also, there is no expression in the figure 
of Shri Krishna.*’ 


Q. — Was not the pagoda-chariot in use then? 

Swamiji.— Don't you know that since the Buddhistie 
era. there has been a great confusion in everything in our 
country) The kings never used to fight in pagoda-chariots- 
There are chariots even today in Rajputana that greatly 
resemble the chariots of old. Have you seen the chariots 
in the pictures of Grecian mythology) They have iw* 
wheels, and one mounts them from behind i w« had that 
aort of chariot. What good is it to paint a picture if the 
details are wrong) An hisloricaJ picture comes up to a 
standard of excellence when, after making proper study 
and research, things are potUayed exactly as they »»«« 
at that period. The truth must be represented, otherwus 
the picture is nothing. In these days, our young me'* 
who go in for painting are generally those who wets 
unsuccessful at school, and who have been given up 


home as good-for-notfilog— what work of art can you 
expect from them) To paint a resDy gool pw*"* 
requires as much talent as to produce a perfect drans-s. 
Q.-^i-low then should Stri Krishna be r<presenJ«d 


the picture in question) 

SwanyJL— 6hri Krishna ought to be painted 
really Was, the Gita persottifierl ; and the central 


•a ly 
idea sf 
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t/.ar>;ng tKe path of Dharma to Aljuna, who had been 
overcome by infatuation and cowaidice. 

So saying Swamiji posed himself in the way in which 
Shri Krishna should he portrayed, and continued : "Look 
here, thus does he hold the bridle of the horses — so tight 
that they are brought to their haunches, with their 
forelegs fighting the air. and their mouths gaping. This 
will show a tremendous play of action in the figure of Shri 
Krishna. His friend, the world-renowned hero, casting 
aside his bow and arrows, has sunk down like a coward 
on the chariot, in the midst of the two armies. And Shri 
Krishna, whip in one hand and tightening the reins with 
the other, has turned Himself towards Arjuna, with his 
childlike face beaming with unworldly love and sympathy, 
and a calm and serene look—^d is delivering the message 
of the Gita to his beloved comrade. Now, tell me what idea 
thla p'lecuie of the Preacher of the Gita conveys to you." 

The frlend.-^ctivity comUned with firmness and 
serenity. 

Swamiji.'— Aye. that's it I — Intense action in the whole 
body, and withal a face esptessing the profound oalmness 
and serenity of the blue sky ( Tlus is the central idea of 
the Gita— to be calm and steadfast in all circumstances, 
with one’s body, mind, and soul centred at His hallowed 
Feet I 

Q! q a: i 

« II (Gita, IV. 16). 

He who even while doing action can keep his mind 
calm, and in whom, even when not doing any outward 
action, flows the current of activity in the form of the 
contemplation of Brahman, is the intelligent one among 
men, he Indeed is the Yogi, he Indeed is the perfect 
Worker. 

At this moment, the man who had been sent to 
arrange a boat returned, and smd diat it was ready ; so 
Swamiji told his friend, "Now let us go to the Math. 
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You rnuit })ave left word al home lliat you were goin 
ihcte wiih me 

Hiey caniinued their talk m$ they walked to the boat 
Swamiji — Tliii idea mutt be preached to everjoae— 
"'ork— work— endleta work . without looking at renilu. 
and alwayt keepinc the whole mind and toul ateadfatt at 
the lotus Feet of the Lord f 

Q.— But it this not Karma-Yoga > 

Swamiji. — Yes. this u Karma-Yoga — but without 
spirilua) practices you will never be able to do this Karma- 
Yoga. You must harmonise the four different Yogas— 
otherwise how can you alwa>a keep your mind and heart 
wholly on the Lord) 

Q.— (t is generally said that work according to the 
Qta means the performance of Vedic sacrifices and 
religious exerdses ; any other kind of work is futile. 

Swamiji. — All right : but you must make it more com* 
prehensive. Who is responsible for every aedoa you do. 
every breath you take, and every thought you think) 
Isrt't it you yourself) 

The friend. — Yes and no. I cannot solve this clearly. 
The truth about it Is that roan is the instrument and the 
Lord Is the agent. So. when 1 am directed by His wiH* 

I am not at all responsible for tny acb'ons. 

Swamiji. — Well, that can be said oiJy in the highe** 
state of realisation. When the mind will be purified by 
work and you will see that it is He who is causing all 
work, then only you will have a right to speak like that. 
Otherwise it is all bosh, a mere cant. 

Q._Why so?— If one b truly convinced by reasoning 
that the Lord alone is causing all actions to be done? 

Swamiji. — It may hold good when one has been s'* 
convinced. But It only lasts for that moment, and not a 
whit afterwards. Well, consider this thoroughly, whether 
all that you do in your everyday life, you are not domg 
with an egoistic idea that you yourself are the agent* 
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How long do you remember that it is the Lord who is 
making you work 7 But then, by repeatedly analysing like 
that, you will come to a slate when the ego will vanish 
and in its place the Lord wiU come in Then you will be 
able to say with {ustice. Thou. Lord, art guarding all my 
actions (torn witlun But. my friend, if the ego occupies 
all the space in your heart, where forsooth will there be 
room enough for the Loid to come in> Then the Lord is 
verily absent i 

Q.— But it IS He who is giving me the wicked 
impulse > 

Swaitiiji —No. by rio means. It would he hlasphem* 
ing the Lord to think in that way He is not inuting you 
to evil action, it is all the creation of your desire for selL 
gratification. If one says the Lord is causing everything 
to be done, and wilfully persists in wrong-doing, it only 
brings ruin on him. That is the origin of self-deception, 
Don't you feel an elation after you have done a good 
deed 7 You then give yourself the credit of doing some- 
thing good— you can't help it. it is very human. But how 
absurd 10 take the credit of doing the good act on oneself, 
and lay the blame for the evil act on the Lord 1 It ia a 
moat dangerous idea— the elfect of Ul-digesLed Gita and 
Vedanta. Never hold that view Rather say that He is 
causing the good work to be done, wlule you ate respon- 
sible for the evil sction Thar will bring on devotion and 
(uth. and you will see l^s giace tnaiwiested at every step. 
The truth about it is that no one has created you— you 
have created yourself. This ia discmnination. this u 
Vedanta. But one does nos undetstand it before realisa- 
tion. Theitfote the aspuant should begin with the 
duabstic staridpo'inl. that the Lord it causing the good 
aaions, while he is doing the evil. This is the easiest 
way to the purification <i the mind. Hence you find 
dualism ao ttrong among die Vaithnaias. li b very 
difficult to entertain Advailic (non-dualisdc) ideas at the 
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{444 iK# sLuhlp^tiU I<*:U to tii« 

i'J 1^4 

I It alwa^* 4 tUentaiut thinj. U that i* 

n.® mU «i«c«Mton. iKai pt |« tay, ,/ «<m lutceielf 

h»Lftrt |}_«| l ‘.4 tno«( tiK&rtl ({TltuiM it tito p» 0 M?u 4 bf 
!•*■« i4^(l!. tr*t aMUiani lfi4( OM *ri3 nc( K««e to <fo 
ir*<4A itctt (t^ Uir -4 if^ unputfUet ci siukJ *t9 

rju^Ily liftlfuyrd tXt# aACicnf tc/i^ttu/al vrtUtrt usiia- 
UocJ <}in WfU AftJ 1 llafti iJiai th« Ttr.tfii* fom 0 / 
woitJup brr-Mrtl {tbm time iiui CoJJbJAm bejm 
<0 JcciiAe. Aiui lljouifft |}i« «pprcMion of the Bc J i ih ittt 
people ixw^A to (teiform iK«i/ V'ciiie tac/u^e* la teexet. 
TKcjr K*(i ua mote oppotiuiuty to conduct them for 
taoDilt* »1 « 111 euh. »o iKey iMtle ci*y iiu^e*. wor^rr^ 
titere, and eonii^d them to tk« w«ter— Ealihinj ersiT' 
tlung in one night, without te»«icg the leoit uuel 
longs fof « conetete s>mbot. oihenei*e his heut I* 
utu£ed. So in every home thet one-night socrihee hegso 
lo uke place But then th« teiulendes of men had be- 
come sensual. As 5hri RamaLrishna used to say. *5ooie 
enter the house by the scavenfcr's entrance." so tie 
spiritual teachers 0 / that time saw that those who could 
not petronn any rel'cioua rile owing to their evil pro- 
pensities, also needed some way of eomins round by 
degrees to the path of virtue. For them those queef 
Tantrika rites came to be invented. 

Q. — They went on doing evil actions thinking them to 
be good, so how could this remove their evil tendencies- 

Swamiji.— Why, they gave a different direction to 
their propensitiea— they did them but with the object of 
realising the Lord. 

Q. — Can this really be done) 

Swamiji It comes lo the same thing. The modve 

must be all right. And what should prevent them rom 
succeeding? 
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Q. — But many are caught in the temptatioti for wae, 
meat, etc., in trying to get along with such means. 

Swamiji. — It was therehMC that SKri RamakiisKtta 
came. The days ol jaaclmng the Tatrtra in that fashion 
are gone. He, too. practised the Tantia, hut not in that 
way. Where there w the injunction of drinking wine, 
he would simply touch his forehead with a drop of it. 
The Tantnha form of worslup is a very slippery ground. 
Hence 1 say that tins prownce has had enough of the 
Tantra. Now it must go heyond. The Vedas ^ould be 
studied. A harmony of the four kinds of Yogas must be 
practised and absolute chastity must be preserved. 

Q. — What do you mean by the harmony of the four 
Yogas > 

Swamiji. — Discrimination between the rea] and the 
unreal, dispassion and devotion, work and praedcea in 
concentration, and along with these there must be a 
reverential attitude towards women. 

Q .—How can one look with reverence on women? 

Swamiji. — Well, they are the representations of the 
Divine Mother. And real well-being of India will com- 
mence from the day that the worship of the ^vine 
Mother will truly begin, and every man will sacrihce 
himself at the altar of the Mother. 

Q.— Swarniji, in your boyhood, when we asked you to 
marry, you would reply. "I won't, but you will see what 
I shall become.” You have actually verified your words. 

Swamiji. — Yes. dear brother, you saw how I was in 
want of food, and had to work hard besides. Oh. the 
tremendous labour I Today the Americans out of love 
have given me this nice bed, and 1 have something to eat 
also. But, alas. I have not been destined to enjoy physi- 
cally— -end lying on Uie mattress only aggravates my iU- 
ness. I feel suffocated, as it were. I have to come down 
and lie on the floor for relief I 
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climate." going ou mote qukUy end wetmly. bai * 
them u'JJ. They only think to kdh • • Where i* 
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claim to love thelt fellowmen. they civili^ 
Qirutianity 1— No i U '*• their bo»Set thav ha* dvt 
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them, not lK«« God. The love of man is on their Ups, in 
their hearts there is nodung but evil and every violence. 

‘I love you my brother, I love you I’ . . . and o// the aihile 
they cut hit throat ! TKeit hands are red with blood." . . . 
Then, going on more slowly, his beautiful voice deepening 
till it sounded like a bell, "But the judgment of God will 
fall upon them. 'Vengeance U mine ; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.' and destracbon is conung What are your 
Christians > Not one third of the world. Look at those 
Chinese. tnilUont of them. They are the vengeance of 
God that will light upon you There will be another 
invasion of the Huns." adding, with a little chuckle, "they 
will sweep over Europe, they will not leave one stone 
Handing upon another. Men, women. cKildien. all will 
go and the dark ages will come again." His voice was 
indescribably tad and pitiful . then suddenly and flip- 
pantly. dropping the seer. "Me.— t don't cate I The world 
will rise up better from it. but it is coining The vengeance 
of Cod. it is coming soon " 

"Soon?" they all asked 

"It will not be a thousand years until it is done ” 

They drew a breath of relief. It did not seem 
imminent. 

"And Cod will have vengeance." he went on. "You 
may not see it In reltpon. you may not see it in politics, 
but you must see it in history, and as it has been ; it will 
come to pass If you grind down the people, you will 
suffer. We in India are suffering the vengeance of Cod. 
Look upon these thing* They ground down those poor 
people for their own wealth, they heard not the voice of 
distress, they ale from gold and nlver when the people 
cried for bread, and the Mohammedans came upon them 
slaughtering and killing : slau^ering and killing they over* 
«ati them India has been coru^ucred again and again for 
years, and lau and worst of aQ came the Englishman, 
■^'ou look about India, what has the Hindu left? Woo- 
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der(ul temples, everywhere. What has the Mohammedan 
left? Beautiful palaces. What has the Englishman left? 
Nothing but mounds of broken brandy bottles I And Cod 
has had no mercy upon my people because they had no 
mercy. By their cmelty they degraded the populace ; and 
when they needed them, the common people had no 
strength to give for their aid. If man cannot believe in the 
Vengeance of God, he certainly cannot deny the Venge- 
ance of History. And it will come upon the English ; they 
have their heels on our necks, they have sucked the last 
drop of our blood for their own pleasures, they have 
carried away with them millions of our money, while our 
people have starved by villages and provinces. And now 
the Chinaman is the vengeance that will fall upon them { 
if the Chinese rose today and swept the English into the 
sea, as they well deserve, it would be no more than 
justice." 

And then, having said his say, the Swami was dlent* 

A babble of thin-voiced chatter rose about him, to which 
he listened, apparently unheeding. Occasionally he cast 
his eye up to the roof and repeated softly. *'5hivaJ 
Shiva f" and the little company, shaken and disturbed by 
the current of powerful feelings and vindictive passion 
which seemed to be flowing like molten lava beneath the 
silent surface of this streutge being, broke up, pertiubed. 

He stayed days [actually it was only a long week- 
end]. . . . AU through, his discourses abounded in pic- 
turesque illustrations and beautiful legends. . • • 

One beautiful story he toU was of a man whose 
wife reproached him wdlh his troubles, reviled him be 
caxue of the success of others, and recounted to him 
his failures. "Is this what your Cod has done for you. 
she said to him, "after you have served Him so msoy 
years?" Then the man answered. *’Am I a trader m 
religion ? Look at the mountain. What does it ^ ^ 
me, or what have I done for it? And yet I lo** ** 
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cause 1 am so made that I lov« the beautiful. Thus 1 
love God." . . • There was another story he told of a 
king vvho offered a to a Rishi The Rishi refused, 
but the king insisted and begged that he would come 
with him. When they came to the palace, he heard the 
king praying, and the king begged for wealth, for power, 
(or length of days from God. The Rishi listened, won- 
dering. until at last he [ncked up his mat and started 
away. Then the king opened his eyes from his prayers 
and saw him. "Why are you going/' he said. “You 
have not asked for your gift ” "1.** said the Rishi, 
"ask from a beggar>“ 

When someone suggested to him that Christianity 
was a saving power, he opened hit great dark eyes upon 
him and said, "If Christianity U a saving power io itself, 
why hat it not saved the Ethiopians, the Abyssiiuaai)’* 

• • « 

Often on Swatniji's hps was the phrase. 'They 
would not date to do this to a monk." ... At tunes he 
even expressed a great longing that the English govern- 
ment Would take him and shoot him. “It would be the 
first nail in their coffin." he would say. with a little 
gleam of his while teeth, "and my death would run 
through the land like wild fire." ■ . . 

His great heroine was the dreadful ( >] Ranee of 
the Indian mutiny, who led her troops in person. Most 
of the old mutineers, he sud. had become monks in 
order to hide themselves, and tlus aecounled very well 
for the dangerous ^uaUiy of the monks' oj^om. There 
was one msn of them who had lost four sona and could 
speak of them with composure, hut whenever he men- 
tioned the Ranee he would %reep. with tears stteaiiung 
down lus face. “That wotrmrt was a goddess." he sa'id, 
"a tied. When overcome, she (ell oa her sword and died 
hke a man." It was suange to heat die oth« side of the 
Indian mutiny, when jou would never believe that there 
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WA* anolticr iicle to il. and to be aMured that * Hindu 
could not poMibljr lull a woman. . . . 

XLV 

REUCION. aVlUSXTlON. AND MIRACLES 

rrbe Ap^ai-Avalanche) 

1 am a monk." he said, ai he aal in the pailor* of 
La Salctte Academy.' which la his home while in 
Memphis, and not a priest. When at home I travel 
from place to place, leachlne the people of the rillases 
and towns through which I pass. I am dependent upon 
them for my sustenance, as I am not allowed to touch 
money.” 

”1 was born,” he continued, in answer to a question, 
"in E^engal and became a monk and a celibate bosi 
choice. At my birth roy father had a horoscope taken 
of my life, but would never tell me what it was. Some 
years ago when 1 visited my home, my father hanng 
died. I came across the chart among some papers u ^ 
mother's possession and saw from it that I was destined 
to become a wanderer on the face of the earth. 

There was a touch of pathos in the speaker's voice 
and a murmur of sympathy ran around the group ® 
listeners. Kananda* knocked the ashes from his cigar an 
was silent for a space. 

Presently some one asked : 

"If your religion is all that you claim it is. if it i* the 
only true faith, how is it that your people are not met® 
advanced in civilisation than they are? Why h« it t*®* 
elevated them among the nations of the world? ^ __ 

"Because that is not the sphere of any religift*' 
replied the Hindu gravely. *'My people are the most 
‘On J»nu.ty 21. 1894. 
in those deyi 
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Tioral in the world, or quite as much a» any other race, 
rhey are mote considerate of their fellow man a rights, 
and even those of dumb aiumals. but they are not 
materialists. No religion has ever advanced the thought 
or inspiration of a nation or people. In fact, no great 
achievement has ever beeti atlairied in the history of the 
world that religion has not retarded. Your boasted 
Christianity has not proven an excepUon in this respect. 
Your Danrins. your Mills, your Hiunes, have never 
received the endorsement of your prelates. Why, then, 
critiuse my Tehoon on this account)*' 

"i would not pve a hg for a faith that does not tend 
to elevate mankind's lot on earth as well as his spiritual 
condition," said one of the group, "and therein 1 am 
not prepared to admit the correctness of your siaiementi. 
Christianity has founded coUeget. hospitals and raised 
the degenerate. It has elevated the downcast and helped 
its followers to live." 

"You are right there to a certain extent." tepUed 
the monk calmly, "and yet it is not ^own that these 
thing* are directly the result of your Christianity. There 
are many causes operating in the West to produce these 
results. 

"Religious thought should be directed to developing 
man's spiritual tide Science, art. learning and raeUphya. 
ical reseuch all have their proper functions in life, but 
if you seek to blend them, you destroy their individual 
characteristics until, in time, you elimitrate the spiritual, 
for instance, from the tehgiou* altogether. You Amcri- 
cant uorship what) The doDar In the mad rush for 
gold. >ou forget the tpintua] unij j-ou have become a 
nation of maierialUts. Even you* preacher* and churches 
are tainted vriih the all-per»ading desire Show me one 
in the liistoiy of jour people, who has led the spiritual 
liies that those whom I cars name at home have done. 


2 (M illVI.lH m'EKASMD,rS IVORKS 

iifDtlicr OcAth, 1 welcoin0 1K00. Voiif fcIi^OQ hc!p< you 
to build F-ciri* Vrbcel* and Eiifel towets. but doe» it aid 
you m the development of your inner live*?” 

The monk tpoke earnestly, and his voice, rich aaJ 
well modulated, came ihtoush the dusk that pervaded 
the apartment, halbsadly. hal/*accusinsly. TTiere was 
aomethinff of the weird in the eommenU of this st/anfcr 
from a land whose hutory dates back 6 . COO years upoa 
the civilisation of the Nineteenth Century America. 

"But, in puriuins the s{Mrilual, you lose sight of the 
demands of the present." said some one. "Your doctrine 
does not help men to live." 

"It helps them to die." was the answer. 

“We are sure of the present." 

"You are sure of nothing." 

"The aim of the ideal religion should be to help 
one to live and to prepare one to die at the same time, 

"Exactly.” said the Hindu, quickly, "and it Is that 
which we are seeking to attain. I believe that the Hi&da 
faith has developed the spiritual in its devotees at the 
expense of the material, and i think that in the Wester® 
world the contrary is true. By uniting the materialism of 
the West with the spiritualism of the East I believe much 
can be accomplished. It may be that in the attempt the 
Hindu faith will lose much of its individuality. 

"Would not the entire social system of India have to 
be revolutionised to do what you hope to do? 

"Yes. probably, sU'II the religion would renutn un- 
impaired." 

The conversation here turned upon the form of wor 
ship of the Hindus, and Kananda gave some interesUnS 
information on this subject. There are agnostlm M 
atheists in India as well a# elsewhere. "Reahsanon *» 
the one thing essential in the live* of the follower 
Brahma. Faith is not necessary. Theosophy is a su jec 
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witk which Kananda is not vefs«d, nor is it a part of his 
creed unless he chooses lo mahe it »o. It is mote of a 
separate study. Ksnanda never met Mme. Blavatsky, 
but has met Col OkoU. of the American Theosophical 
Society. He is also acQUSantecl twhh Annie Besant. Speak- 
ing of the “fskirs’' of India, the famous jugglers or 
musicians {magicians >], whose feats have made for them 
a world-wide reputation. Kananda told of a few episodes 
that had come within tus observation and which almost 
surpass belief. 

“Five months ago." he said, when questioned on 
this subject, "or just one month hefote t left India to 
come to this country. I happened in company in a caravan, 
or party of 23. to sojourn for a tpsee in a city in the 
interior. While there w« learned of the marvellous work 
of one of these itinerant mapeians and had him brought 
before us. He told us he would produce lor us any 
article we desited We stripped him. at his request, until 
he was quite naked and placed him in the cornet of the 
room. 1 threw my travelling blanket about him and then 
we called Upon him to do as he had promised. He 
asked what we should like, and I asked for a bunch of 
California [7} gcapea. and straightway the fellow brought 
them forth from under his blanket Oranges and other 
fruits were produced, and hnally great dishes of steaming 

Continuing, the monk s^ be believed in tbe exis- 
tence of a "sisih sense" and in telepathy. He oSered no 
explanation of the feats of the fakirs, merely saying that 
they were very wonderful, "nie subject of idols came up 
and the monk sud that idols formed a part of fus rellpon 
Insomuch as the sjmbo) is concerned. 

"^V’hat do jou worship?** said the monk, "What is 
j-our idea of God)*' 

"The spirit." said a tady quietly. 
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What is the spirit? Do you ProtestaoU worship 
the words of the Bible or something beyond? We wor- 
ship (he God through the idol." 

’That is. you attain the subjective through the objec- 
tive. ‘ said a gentleman who had listened attentively to 
the words of the stranger. 

Yes. that is it," said the monk, gratefully. 

Vive fCananda discussed further in the same straia 
Until the call terminated as the hour for the Hindu's 
lecture approached. 


XLVI 

REUGIOUS HARMONY 

(The Detroit Free Press, February N. I6W) 

Swami is a person of medium stature, with the dusky 
complexion common with people of hit nationality, gentle 
in manner, deliberate in moyement. and eatrestely 
courteous in every word, movement and gesture. Ikit 
the most striking feature of his personality are his eyes. 
which are of great brilliancy. The conversation naturally 
drifted upon the subject of religion, when Swami said 
among many other striking remarks : 

"I make the distinction between reb'gion and creed- 
Religion is the aceepUrtce of alJ existing creeds, seeing 
in them the same striving toward the same deitinauoo. 
Oeed is something antagonistic and combative. 
are dIderent creeds Excause there are different peuP 
and the creed is adapted to the commonwealth where it 
furnishes wEiat people want. As the world is made u? 
of inffnite variety of persona of different nsiurea, !»<» 
lectualJy. spiritually and materially, so these people * 
to themselves that form of Irellef In the exisienee e • 
great and good moral law, which is beU fftted for 
Religiort recognizes and is ^ad of t}»e existence^ of ^ 
these forms, because of the beaiiti/uj underlying prifloiy**' , 
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The same goal is readied by difieieni louves and my 
way would not be suited perhaps to the temperament of 
my Western neighbour, the same that hit route would not 
commend itself to my disposition and philosophical way 
of thinking. I belong to the Hindu religion, That is 
not the Buddhists' creed, one of the sects of the Hindu 
religion. We nevti indulge in missionary work. We 
do not seek to thrust the principles of our religion upon 
anyone. The fundamental principles of our religion forbid 
that. N'or do we say anything agairist any missionaries 
whom you send from this country anywhere. For all of 
us they are entirely welcome to penetrate the innermost 
recesses of the earth Many come to us. but we do not 
struggle for them . we have no missionaries striving to 
bring anyone to our way of thinking. With no effort 
from us many forms of the Hindu religion are spreading 
far and wide, and these manifestations have taken the 
form of Giristian science, theosophy, and Edwin 
Arnold’s "Light of Asia." Our reL'gion is older than 
most religions and the Christian creed-~l do not call it a 
reli^on, because of its antagonistic features — came direct- 
ly from the Hindu religion- U is one of the great oS- 
shoots. The Catholic religion also takes all its forms 
from us, rile confesnonal. riie belief in saints and so on, 
and a C^holic priest who saw this absolute similarity and 
recognised the truth of the origin of the Catholic religion 
was dethroned from his postion because he dared to 
publish a volume explaining all that he observed and was 
convinced of." 

' You recognise agnostics in your teligioii>'’ was 
asked. 

'Oh, yes : philosoplucal agnostics and what you call 
infidels. When Buddha, who is with us a saint, ’ I 

by one of his followers: ’Does Cod exist?' 

"God. When have I spoken j 

tell you, be good ’ 
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acnottics. there are many of u», believe In ihe sreat moral 
law undeil>ing eveo'tluns in nature and in the 
perfection a\ 1{ the creeds which are accepted by all 
people are but the endeavours of humanity to realise that 
inhnity of Self which lies in the great future.'* 

Is it beneath the dignity of your religion to resort to 
missionary effort?*' 

For reply the visitor from the Orient turned to a Hule 
volume and referred to an edict amoog other remarkable 
edicts 

"This." he said, “was written 200 B.C., and will be 
the best answer I can sj*e you to that question.'* 

(n delightfully clear, well modulated tones, he read: 

"The King Piyadasi. beloved of the gods, honours all 
aec/a. bofh asceb'es and househeJAers ; he proplliatea 
them by alms and other gifts, but he attaches less jmpoi' 
tance to gifts and honours than to the endeavour to promote 
the essential moral virtues, ft is true the prevalence of 
essentia] virtues differs in different sects, but there is ‘ 
common basis. That is. gei^eness. moderation in Ian* 
guage and morality. Thus, one should not exalt one* 
own sect and decry others, but tender them on every 
occasion the honour they deserve. Stnving thus, 
promotes the welfare of lus owm sect, while serving the 
others. Striving otherwise, one does not serve his own 
sect, while disserving others and whosoever from attach- 
ment to his own sect and with a view to promote 
decries others, only deals rude blows to his owTi sect. 
Hence, concord alone is meritorious, so that all bear and 
love to bear the beliefs of each other. It is with iW* 
purpose that this edict has been inscribed ; that all people- 
whatever their fate may be. should be encouraged 
promote the essential moral rJoctrines in each and mu 
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the mlnisteri of rclision, tl»e icwpedots and oilier bodies 
<jf officets should all wort.*' 

After reading this impressive passage Swami \^vo 
Kananda remarked that the tame wise king who had 
caused this edict to be inscribed bad forbidden the induU 
gence of war, as its horrors were anlagonlsCic to all the 
principles of the great and universal moral doctnne. “For 
this reason,'' remarked the visitor. “India has suifeied in 
its material aspect. Where brute ^length and bloodshed 
has advanced other nations India has deprecated such 
brutal manifestations and by the law of the survival of 
the fittest, which applies to nations as well as to indivi* 
duals, it has fallen behind as a power on the earth in the 
material sense “ 

"But will it not be an impossibility to find in the 
great combative Western eountiies, where such tremen- 
dous energy \s needed to develop the ptesung ptacdcal 
tieeessidea of the nineteenth century, this spuit which 
prevails in placid India)’* 

The brilliant eyes flashed and a smile crossed the 
features of the Eastern brother. 

"May not one combine the energy of the lion with 
the gentleness of the lamb)" he asked, 

Continuing, he intimated that perhaps the future 
holds the conjunction of the East and the West, a combi- 
nation which would be productive of marvellous results 
A condition which speaks well for the natures of the 
Western nation is the reverence in which women ate held 
and the gentle consideration with which they are treated 

He says, with the dying Buddha, “Work out your 
own salva.tion. I cannot help you. No man can help 
you. Help yourself. Hjumony and peace, and not 
dissension, is his watchword. 

The following story is one which he related recently 
regarding the pracrice of fault-finding among creeds : 
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“A frog lived In a well. It had lived there for a long 
lime. It wb* born there and brought up there, and ytt 
WM a litlle. small frog. Of course the evolutionists were 
not there to tell us whether the frog lost its eyes or not. 
but, for our story's sake, we must take it for granted that 
it had eyes, and that it every day cleansed the waters of 
all the worms and bacilli that lived in it. with an energy 
that would give cte<£t to our modem Exacteriologists. In 
this way it went on and became a little sleek and fat— 
perhaps as much so as myself. Well, one day another 
frog that lived in the sea. came and fell into the well. 

” 'Whence are you from?' 

" 'I am from the sea.' 

" The sea? How big Is that? Is it as big as my 
well?' and he took a leap from one side of the well to 
the other. 

" ‘My friend.' says the frog of the sea, 'how do you 
compare the sea with your little well?’ 

"Then the frog took another leap and asked: I* 
your sea so big?’ 

" "What nonsense you speak to compare the sea 
with your well.' 

■' 'Well, then,' said the frog of the well, 'nothing can 
be bigger than my well ; there can be nothing bigger than 
this ; this fellow is a liar, so turn him out.' 

"That has been the difficulty all the while. 

“I am a Hindu. I am sitting in my own little well, 
and thinking that the world is my well. The Christian 
sits in his little well and the whole world is his well. The 
Mohammedan sits in his well and thinks the whole worl 
that. I have to thank you of America for the great 
attempt you are making to break down the bamers of this 
little world of ours, and hope that, in the future, the 
Lord will help you to accomplish that purpose. 
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XLVII 

FALLEN WOMEN 
(The Detroit Tribune, March !7. J694) 

"Lalun is a member of the most ancierst profes«on 
in the world Lilith was her very great-grandmamma, and 
that was before the days nf Eve, as everyone knows. 
In the West people say rude things about Lalun's profes- 
sion and write lectures about it, and distribute the lectures 
to young persons in order that morality may be preserved. 
In the East, where the profession is heieditaty, descending 
from mother to daughter, nobody writes lectures or takes 
any notice Rudyard kipunC. 

The story of wluch the sentences that precede this 
one are a paragraph, waa written in India. They were 
written by Rudyard Kipling, from whom most of us have 
learned all that we dehnitdy know about India, with the 
exception of the fact that India raises wheat enough lo 
be a great competitor of our own farmers, that men work 
there for two cents a day and that women throw theit 
babies into tbe Ganges, which is the sacred river of the 
country. 

But Vive Kananda. since he came to this country, has 
exploded the story about the women of India feeding 
their babies to the alligators, and now he says that he 
never heard of Rudyard Kipling until he came to America 
and that it is not ptopet in India to talk of such a pro- 
fession as that of Lalun. out of which Mr. Kipling has 
made one of his most deL'ghtful and instructive tales. 

“In India,'' said Kananda yestetday, “we do not 
discuss such things. No one ever speaks of those unfor- 
tunate women. When a woman is discovered to be 
unchaste in India she is burled out from her caste. No 
one iheteafltt tan touch « speak to her. If she went 
into the house they would take up and clean the carpeU 
and wash the walls she breathed against. No one can 
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have anything to do with aadi a person. There are no 
women who are not virtuous in Indian society. It is 
not at all as it is in this country. Here there are bad 
women living side by side with virtuous women in your 
aodety. One cannot know who is bad and who is good 
in America. But in India once a woman slips she is an 
outcast forever, she and her children, sons and daughters, 
It is terrible, I admit, but it keeps society pure." 

"How about the men?" was asked. "Does the same 
rule hold in regard to them? Are they outcast when the/ 
are proven to be unchaste?" 

"Oh, no. It is quite AiSerent with them. It would 
be so, perhaps, if they could be found out. But the men 
move about. They can go from place to place. It >* 
possible to discover them. The women are shut up m 
the house. They ue certainly discovered if they do en/' 
thing wrong. And whei» they are discovered the/ 
thrown out. Nothing cars save them. Sometimes *t 
very hard when a father has to give up his daughter ol 
a husband his wife. But if they do not jsva them up 
will be banished with them. too. It is very diifereflt u* 
this countty. Women cannot go about there and 
aasociatioirs as they do here. It is very terrible, but *t 
makes society pure- 

“I think that unchastity is the one great sin of 
cour.tjy. It must be so. there is so much luxury h*<*- 
A poor girl would sell herself for • new bonriet. It 
be so where there is so much luxury." 

Mr. Kipling s«}s this about Lalun and her profewioo: 
"Lalun's real husbaruj, for csers fad.ee cf ta!u/i s i 

fesaion I.ave l.usbartds in th* East. w*4 a 1 

jujube tree. Her tcama, who ma/rled • Cg. I 

lea rupees cn L*iu» s w»<fdi/ig, wl^icir j 

blessed by forty'S«»e» cUrrzyiaan of mama’s oT-l j 

distnbr-Ud 5.00 rupees *9 the poor. ArJ j 

was a custom ci ib* land- j 
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In India when a woman it unfaithful to her huahand 
«he loiet her caate. but none of her cit-il or telisiou* 
rishta She can itilt own prop«riy and the temple* are 
ttill open (o her 

"Yet." said Kananda. “a bad woman ■* not allowed 
to many She cannot many any one without then be- 
ins an outca»t like hrraelf. *0 aiie marnc* a tree, or »ome- 
time* a iword It it the cudom 5 ometimrt llieie women 
STOW very nch and become very cliaritable, but they can 
ne\rr regain iheir catte In the inienor town*, where 
lliey ttill Aiiherp to the old cutiomt the cannot nde in a 
carriage no matter how wealthy alie may be , the beat 
that the It allowed it a pan of bullocLt And then in 
India the haa 10 wear a die** of her own. •» that alie can 
be diatinguithed You can eee iheae people foing by, 
but no one evci «pcal* (o tlwm Tl.a number 

of ihete women i* m tlie otie* A good many of them 
are Jew* (00 but ihey all hate didrreni quarter* of the 
ciliei. tou know Tliey aO lave •p*n It i* a •Ingular 
thing that, bad a* they ale wretUwd a* tome of theae 
Women ate. they wiil ivot adm.i a Onittian lever They 
Will not eel w-iih them or touch tlrrm~'<fie 'omnivorou* 
batbtnanv' at they call them They call them lhal b«- 
cauve they eat rywythir.g Oo >00 Lriow what thal 
diteate iW uiiipeekaUe d'teaae. U called in i/Ki>t> li it 
called 'IbiJ reiingtn.’ wluvh rtiear.! ‘the QiiitUan diteate. 
It wet ihe Oilielian iW brougla It xJrJt fo-ba " 

’ I let thr-ie Wen any aUeirpt tn li.d.t to e-dee ih t 
queetionr I* >1 a l-ubbc queeticn the way it it in Atr-erica >" 
"So there la* {■een very httl* J< ne in Ird-a. ITare 
it a vreat f rhj foe wo'ura n..t«>c.netiet d they w ow'^i ct-n- 
>eit juTwi.ne.rt ti lnd.a Tl ey do Joch-ij; la l-vW— «ery 
Itl'.e T>.»»e 'it vne te»i. tW Vet>.'.e»a I V»i»>.n*»*J. who 
Oy *0 «e>Je.ai tl-^ Wutoea H-t it a relg>oj* ar*i | 
thirl a!x *4 '*3 {ire c »»4 (c| cd tdl yfoiiCi.:et Uwtj i» 
llo* eevt. Tl.a eeit do** *v»* UWvr ca leaie and iWy 
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go everywhere without reference to caite. There are 
eertain templea, a* the temple of Jagalnot (Jagamial!)]. 
where there u no caale. Everybody who goe* Into that 
town take* olf hij caste while he Is there because that Is 
holy ground and everything Is supposed to be pure there. 
When he goes outside he resumes it again, for caste Is 
a mere worldly thing. You know some of the castes 
arc so particular that they wifi not eat any food unless It 
is prepared by themselves. They will not touch any one 
outside their caste. But In the city they all live together. 
This is the only sect in India that makes proseljies. It 
makes everybody a member of its church. It goes into 
the Himalayas and converts the wild men. You perhaps 
did not know that there were wild men in India. Yes. 
there are. They dwell at the foot of the Himalayas." 

"Is there any ceremony by which a womars is dec* 
lared unebaste. a civil process^" Kananda was asked. 

"No, it is not a dvil process. It is just custom. 
.Sometimes there Is a formal ceremony and sometuae* 
there is not. They simply make pariahs of them. When 
nny woman is suspected sometimes they get together ar^ 
give her a sort of trial, and if it is decided that she rs 
guilty then a note is sent around to all the other members 
«f the caste and she is banished. 

"hlind you," he exclaimed, * I do not mean to say 
that this is a solution of the question. The custom u 
terribly rigid. But you have no solution of the question, 
either. It is a terrible thing, ft » a great wrong of the 
Western world.” 
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Om Namo NSrayanSya,' Swami.— Pronounce iKe last 
syllable of the second word in a high pitch, brother, in 
the Hrishikesh fashion. For seven days we have been on 
board the ship and every day 1 think of writing to you 
something about our mode of life, and of wiiting materials 
also you have given me ertough. but the characteristic 
lethargy of a Bengali stands in the way and foils every- 
thing. In the hrst place, there is i^eness i every day 1 
think of writing— what do you call it— a diaxy, but then, 
on account of various preoccupations, it is postponed 
to the endless “tomonow." and does not progress an 
inch. In the second place, f do not remember the dates 
ete-i at all ; you mutt do me the favour to fill these up 
yourselves. And, besides. >f you be very generous, you 
may think that like the great devotee, Hanuman. it is 
impossible for me to remember dales and such other 
Uivialilies-^wing to the ptesettce of the Lord in the 
heart. But the real truth is that it is due to my foolishness 
and idleness. What nonsense I What comparison can there 
be between "the Solar Dynasty”’ — 1 beg your pardon— 
between Hanuman with his whole heart given to Shri 
Rama, the crown of the Solar Dynasty, and me. the lowest 
of tlie low I But then he crossed at one bound the ocean 
extending a hundred Yojanas. while we are crossing it 

* "SaluUUon (9 the Lord ' the u>wa] iota of addreuiat a 
5aaB}Sun. Theie raemeitt of hi* oreond rovtoey to the U'etl io 
two were addicwed to Swaai Tocanaiila. Ediler. L'dhoUW 
aod htace thi* fern of addie** Io icodiae |he«o p*ce< the leadet 
ehould leioetnher that Swam,;! wtolo then ta a hghu hunoioat 
tone IQ OengaVi. which it >* impomUe to render io Loslich. 

* Swamiii hoe refer* to KhLdasa’a fuBoac Lae of che Ratha- 

eWHaho the dUTereoec LeCwrea the nraieetic Solar Draartr 

and ny poor iatcUecil** 
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confined within a wooden house, so to say. being pitched 
this side and that, and somehow keeping ourselves on 
our feet with the help of posts and pillars. But there is 
one point of superiority on our side in that he had the 
blessed sight of Rakshasas and Rakshasis after reaching 
Lanka, whereas we are going in company with them. At 
dinner time that glittering of a hundred knives and the 
clattering of a hundred forks frightened brother T— out 
of his wits. He now and then started lest his neighbour 
with auburn hair and grey, cat-like eyes, through in- 
advertence might plunge her knife into his nesh. and the 
more so. as he is rather sleek and fat. I say. did Hsnu' 
man have sea-sickness while crossing the sea?— Ro 
the ancient books say anything on that? You are all 
well-read men. proficient in the Ramayana and other 
scriptures, so you may settle that question. But our 
modem authorities are silent on that point. Perhaps he 
had not : but then the fact of his having entered into the 
jaws of somebody ruses a doubt. DiolKer T— — is also 
of opinion that when the prow of the ship luJdenlt' 
heaves up towards heaven as if to consult with the kir>* 
of the gods, and immediately after plunges towards (h< 
bottom of the ocean as if to pierce king Vali. residing 
the nether worlda— he at that lime feela that he is heioi 
swallowed by tf»e terrible and wide-gaping jaws of some* 
body. I beg your pardon, you have entrusted your work 
to a nice man } I owe you a description of the sea-voysg* 
for seven days which wiB be full of poetry arnl irJerfsi' 
and be written in a polished, ilietorical style, but 
cl that I aia talking at random. But the fact ir. Imvirg 
striven ail my L/e to eat the kernel of Bra.‘unaa. a/wr 
throwing away the shell of .Maya, how shall i ^'*' *** 
the power of apprec*aling nalii/e's U*iaic» »4 ci » 
sudden? All my L/e I fc.»« been on tie more aJ o.*' 
Banaras to Kashmir, a.-vi thence to hho'*" 

' Tai>/«sa«d*. 
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Ban, and Gujarat.*’* How many hiHs and riverB, mouH' 
tains and springs, and valleys and dales, how many cloud- 
belted peaks covered in perpetual snow, and oceans tem- 
pestuous, roaring and foamy, have I irot teen, and heard 
of, and crossed I But utling on a shabby wooden bed- 
stead in a dark room of the ground-floor, requiring a lamp 
to be lighted in the day-time, with the Walls variegated 
by the stain of chev/ed betel leaves and made noisy by 
the squeaking and tickling of rata and moles and lizards, 
by the side of the main street resounding with the rattle 
of hackneys and tram-cars and darkened by clouds of dust 
—in such poetic environment, the pictures of the Hima- 
layas, oceans, meadows, deserts, etc . that poet 5hyama> 
eharan. pufling at the all too familiar hookah, has drawn 
with such lifelike precision, to the glory of the Bengalis 

U vain for us to try to imitate them I Shysmachaian 
in hit bo>hood went fot a change to the up<ountry, where 
the watet is so ttimulating to the digestive functions that 
if you drink s tumblerful of tt even after a very heavy 
meal, every bit of it will be digested and you will feel 
hungry again. Here it was that Shyamacharan's intuitive 
genius caught a glimpse of the sublime and beautiful 
aspects of nature. But there is one fly in the pot— they 
say that Shyamacharan'a peregrinations extended as far 
as Burdwan (in Bengal) and no further t 

But at your earnest request and also to prove that 
I am not wholly devoid of the poetic instinct either. I set 
myself to the (ask with Cod'a name, and you, too. be all 
attention. 

No ship generally leaves the port in the night— 
specially from a commercial port like Calcutta and in a 
river Lke the Hooghly. Vntd the ship teaches the sea it 
is in the charge of the pilot, who acu as the CapUon and 
he gives the command, hfis duty etvds in either piloting 


■ TaWts. 

\^l— M 
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the ship down to the sea or, if It be an incoming ship, hom 
the mouth of the sea to the port. We hare got two great 
dangers towards the mouth of the Mooghly— first, the 
James and Mary Banks near Bodge-Budge, and. second, 
the sandbank near iLe entrance to Diamond Harbour. 
Only in the high tide and during the day, the pilot can very 
carefully steer his ship, and in no other condition ; conse- 
quently it took us two days to gel out of the Hooghly. 

Do you remember the Ganges at Hrishikesh? That 
clear bluish water — in which one can count the fins of 
fishes five yards below the surface^that wonderfiiDy 
sweet, ice-cold * charming water of the Canges.”* and 
that wonderful sound of “Hara. Hara” of the running 
water, and the echo of "Hara. Hara” from the neigh* 


bouring mountain-falls? Do you remember ibat life u 
the forest, the begging of mddhui^an* alms, eating eo 
small islands of rock in the bed of the Canges, hearty 
drinking of that water with the palms, and the fearless 
wandering of fishes all round for crximbs of bread? Veu 
remember that love for Ganges water, that glory of the 
Canges, the touch of its water that makes the mind dis- 
passionate. that Canges flowing over the Himalaya*, 
through Srinagar, Tehri, Uttaikasi. and Gangotri — some 
of you have seen even the source of the Ganges! But 
there is a certain unforgettable fasdnaliorj in our Cangc* 
of Calcutta, muddy, and whitish— as if from contact with 
Shiva's body — and bearing a large number of ship* oa 
her bosom. Is it merely patriotism or the jmpressjons o 
childhood?— Who knows? What wonderful relation I* 
this between mother Ganges and the Hindus ? I* it foetclf 
superstition? May be. They spend their lives with ^ 
name of Canga on their lips, they die immersed in the 
waters of the Ganges, men from far ofl places take away 


'Figm Valmiki** bynm. 

•Mggnio*. «.llc<ud ffom io«r to doot. 
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Canges waiei with them, keep it carefully in copper 
vessels, and sip drops of d on holy festive occasions. 
Kings and princes keep il in jats. and at considerable 
expense take the water from Gangotri to pour it on the 
head of Shiva at RSmeshwar I The Hindus visit foreign 
countries — Rangoon. Java. Hongkong. Madagascar. Suez, 
Aden, Malta — and they lake with them Canges water 
and the Cita, 

The Gita and the sacred waters of the Canges con- 
stitute the Hinduism of the hfindus. Last time I went 
to the West. I also took a little of il with me. (earing it 
might be needed, and whenever opportunities occurred 
1 used to dnnk a few drops of it. And every time 1 drank, 
in the midst of the stream of humanity, amid that bustle 
of civilisation, that hurry of fretizied footsteps of millions 
of men and women in the West, the mind at once became 
calm and still, as it were. That stream of men. that in- 
tense activity of the West, that clash and competition at 
every step, those seats oi luxury and celestial opulence^- 
Paris, London, New York. Berlin. Rome— would dis- 
appear and I used to hear that wonderful sound of “Hara. 
Kata." to see that lonely forest on the sides of the Hima- 
layas. and feel the murmuring heavenly river coursing 
through the heart and brain and every artery of the body 
and thundering forth, "Hara. Hara, Hara!” 

This time you, too, I see. have sent Mother Canges 
for Madras. But. dear brother, what a strange vessel 

have you put Mother in ! Brother T is a Btahmachaiin 

(tom Kis boyhood, and looks ’*tke burning fire through the 
force of his spirinialiiy."* Formerly as a Brahmana he 
used to be saluted as "Namo Brahmane" and now it i*— 
oh. the sublimity of > 1 1— "Nanur Narayanaya." as he is a 
Sannyasin, and it is perhaps due to that, that Mother, in 
his custody, has left her seatia Ure Kamandalu of Brahma. 
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and been forced to enter a jar I Anyhow, getting up from 
bed late at night I found that Mother evidently could not 
bear staying in that awkward vessel and was trying to 
force her passage out of it. I thought it most dangerous, 
for if Mother chose to re-enact here those previous scenes 
of her life, such as piercing the Himalsyas. washing away 
the great elephant Airavata, and pulling down the hut of 
the sage Jahnu, then it would be a terrible a^air. I offered 
many prayers to Mother and said to her in various sup- 
plicatory phrases, “Mother, do wait a little. let us reach 
Madras tomorrow, and there you can do whatever >ou 
like. There are many there more thick-skulled than 
elephants — most of them with huts like that of Jahnu — 
while those half-shaven, shining heads with ample hair- 
tufts are almost made of stone, compared to which evert 
the Himalayas would be soft as butter 1 You may break 
them as much as you (ike ; now pray wait a little.” But 
all my supplications were in vain. Mother would not 
listen to them. Then 1 hit upon a plan, and said to heft 
“Mother, look at those turbaned servants with jackets on, 
moving to and fro on the ship, they are Mohsm- 
medans, real, beef-eating Mohammedans, and those 
whom you find moving about sweeping and cleaning the 
rooms etc., are real scavengers, disciples of Lai Beg ; and 
if you do not hear me. I will call them and ask them to 
touch you f Even if that is not suffia'ent to quiet you. 

1 will just send you to your father’s home ; you see that 
room there, if you are shut in there, you will gel back 
to your primitive condition in the Himalayas, when ^ 
your restlessness will be silenced and you shall remain 
frozen into a block of ice.’* That silenced her. So it •* 
everywhere, not only in the case of gods, but among men 
also-— whenever they gel a devotee, they lake an undue 
advantage over him. 

See, how 1 have again strayed from my subject a 
am talking at random. I have already told you at the 
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outset that those things aie not in my lioe, hut ii you 
be&r with me. I shall try again. 

There is a certain beauty in one's own people which 
is not to be found anywhere else. Even the denizens of 
Paradise cannot compare in point of beauty with our 
brothers and sisters, or sons and dauehleis. however un- 
couth they may be. But. if, even roaming over Paradise 
and seeing the people there, you find your own people 
conung out really beautiful, their there ia no bound to 
your delight- There U also a special beauty in out Bengal, 
covered with endless verdant stretches of gtsss, and bear- 
ing as garlairds a thousand rivers and streams. A Utile 
of this beauty one finds in Malabar, and also in Kaahm'ir. 
la there not beauty in water) When there is water every- 
where, and heavy showere of rain are running down arum 
leaves, while dumps of cocoanul and date palms slightly 
bend their heads under that downpour, and there ia the 
continuoua croaking of frogs sll rouad—is there no beauty 
in such a scene as this) And one cannot appreciate the 
beauty of the banks of our Canges, unless one is return- 
ing from foreign countries and entering the river by ite 
mouth at Diamond Harbour. That blue, blue sicy, con- 
taining in its bosom black clouds, vvilh golden-fringed 
whitish douds below them, underneath which clumps of 
cocoanut and date palms loss their tufted heads like a 
thousand chowries, and below them again ia an assem- 
blage of light, deep, yellowish, slightly dark and other 
varietiea of green massed together— these being the 
mango, llchi, black-berry, and jack-fruit trees, with an 
exuberance of leaves and foliage that entirely hide the 
trunk, branches, and twigs— while, close by, clusters of 
bamboos toss in the wind, and at the foot of all lies that 
grass, before whose soft and glossy surface the carpels of 
Yarkand. Persia, and Tuikistaa ate almost as nothing— aa 
far as the eye can teach that gteen, green grass looking 
as even as if some one had bunmed and pruned it. and 
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etre(cKuig rigKt down to the edge of the rivet — m far 
dovoi the banks as where the gentle waves of the Gances 
have submerged and are pushing playfully acainst, the 
land is framed with green grass, and just below this i» 
the sacred water of the Canges. And if you sweep jour 
eye from the horizon right up to the zenith, you vnll 
notice within a single line such a play of diverse colours, 
such manifold shades of the same colour, os you have 
witnessed nowhere else. I say. have you ever come 
under the fascination of colours— the sort of fascination 
which impels the moths to die in the flame, and the bees 
to starve themselves to death in the prison of flowers^ 

I tel! you one thing— if you went to enjoy the beauty of 
Cangetie scenery, enjoy it to your heart’s content noM*, 
for very soon the whole aspect will be altered. In the 
hands of znoney>grabbing merchants, everything will dis* 
appear. In place of (hat green grase, brick kilns will br 
reared and burrow.pies for the brickiieldt will be cunk. 
VChere. now. the tiny wavelets of the Canges arc playing 
with the grass, there will be moored the jute-ladeo flats 
and those carg^boats • and those variegated colours of 
e AC < ifV"*>rs and palms, of mangoes and tichis, that blue 
sky, the beauty cf the clouds, these yoii will aljogiiher 
miss hereafter : and you will find instead the en»elop*frf 
aiaoke of coal, and statsding ghost-bke in the midst cf 
that saioke. the half-disrincS ehimneys ol iKe |»ctoriesl 
.S'ow our ship has reached the sea. The Jescu'pii^ 
wlich you read in Kaldasa's /toghum-Tuha of the slA-rrs 
■*of the sea appearing blue with fceetfa of palm and ether 
trees” aoj "Iciokiog tie * sZeviJcr run of rust on it* fj" 
cf an iron wheel * etc.— is not al aJ accurate a/xl fai.h' 

hJL M'kha3B:yrtapH!«tsfcei.Up«**P««*. 

that he never m his t/» saw other the «ean oS I'-* 
ftmalayas.* 

♦ /• .Jursasds tiaasvl ha <" 

W S«t. ICaiJa***. 
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Here there is a blen^nS of wWte and black waters, 
somewhat resembling the confluente of the Ganges and 
Jamuna at Allahabad. Though Muktt (Libeiatiotj) may 
be rate in most places, it is sure at '‘Hardwar. Allahabad, 
and the mouth of the Canges." But they say that this 
is not the real mouth of the river. However. let me 
salute the Lord here, (or “He has His eyes, and head 
and face everywhere."* 

How beautiful I As far as the eye reaches, the deep 
blue waters of the sea are tiring into foamy waves and 
dancing rhythmically to the winds. Behind us lie the 
sacred waters of the Cangea, whitened with the ashes of 
Shiva's body, as we read in the description. "Shiva’s 
matted locks whitened by (he foam of the Canges."* 
The water of the Canges is comparatively sdJl. In front 
of us lies the parting line between the waters. There ends 
the white water. Now beg^n the blue waters of the ocean 
•^before, behind, and all round there is only blue, blue 
water everywhere, breaking incessantly into waves. The 
sea has blue Kur, his body is of a blue complexion, and 
his garment is also blue. We read in the Puranas that 
millions of Asuras hid themsejves under the ocean through 
fear of the gods. Today iheir opportunity has come, to- 
day Neptune is their ally, and Aeolus is at their back. 
With hideous roars and thundering shouts they are today 
danring a tcnible war-dance on the surface of the ocean, 
and the foamy waves are their grim laughter 1 In the 
midst of this tumult is our ship, and on board the ship, 
paring the deck vdth lordly steps, are men and women 
of that nation which rules the sea-girt world, dressed in 
charming atdre. with a complerion like the moonbeams 
— Aooking like self-reliance and self-confidence personi- 
fied, and appearing to the black races as picture# of pride 
and haughtiness. Overhead, the thunder the cloudy 

•Oils Xlll. 13. 

* 5Ksfilsrschsrys‘s hjnin. 
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monsoon sky. on all sides die dance and loai of foam- 
crested waves, and the din of the powerful engines of onr 
ship setting at naught the might of the sea— it wa# a grand 
conglomeration of sounds, to which I was listening, lost in 
wonder, as if in a half-waking state, when, all of a 
sudden, drowning all these sounds, there fell upon my 
ears the deep and sotiorous music of commingled male 
and female voices singing in chorus the national anthem. 

Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves l” Startled. 

1 looked around and found that the ship was rolling 

heavily, and brother T . holding his head with his 

hands was struggling against an attack of sea-sickne$s. 

In the second class are two Bengali youths going to 
the West for study, whose condition is worse. Oat of 
them looks so frightened that he would be only too 
to scuttle straight home if he were allowed to land. 
two lads and we two are the only Indians on the ship— 
the representatives of modem India. During the two dsy* 
the ship was in the Canges, brother T— un^or the 
secret instructions of the Editor. Udbodhan, used to ur^ 
me very much to firush roy article on “Modem India 
quickly. 1 too found an opportunity today and aske 
him, “Brother, what do you think is the condition o* 
modern India ?" And he. casting a look toward* the 
second class and another at himself, said, with a ®8h» 
“Very sad. getting very much muddled up I 

The reason why so much importance is attach*^ t® 
the Hooghly branch of the Ganges, imtead of the hiss^ 
one, Padma, is. according to many, that the Hooghly was 
the primary and principal course of the river, and ^*^**! ^ 
the river has shifted iu course, and created an outlet y 
the Padma. Similarly the present ’Tolley s ^ Noll ^ 
represents the ancient course of the Canges, and is known 
as the Adi'G^anga. The sailir* merchant, the hero o 
IGivikankan’s work, make* his voyage to 
that channel. Formerly the Canges was navigable or 
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u;> to Tnbetu. TKe «nci«nt pott of SapUgtatn wa* 
•Uuftted a liul« dUt&ncc oS Ttibeni oti the tivei 

Saisawali. Fiom vtry ancient time* Saptastam was the 
principal poit foi Bensal'a (ofcipi itade. Ciadually the 
mouth of the Saraswali fiol ulted up. in the year 1S3') 
it Billed up BO much tliat the PotiueueBe teitlerB had to 
lake up a Bite further down the Can£et, for their ahlpi 
to come up. The aite alietward* developed into the 
famous town of Hooghly. From the commencement of 
the sixteenth century both Indian and foreign merchants 
were feeling much anxiety about the silting up of the 
'Canges. Gut what of that? Human engineering tkill 
has hitherto proved ineffectual against the gradual silting 
up of the river<bed which continues to the present day. 
In 1666 a French missionary writes that the Canges neat 
Suti got completely silted up at the time. Holwell, of 
EUtk'Kole fame, on Ki« wey to Muishidebad was com* 
polled to resort to small country-boats on account of the 
ehallowness of the rivet et Sanriput. In 1797 Captain 
Colebrooke writes that cc>untiy*boau cannot ply in the 
Hooghly and the Jalangi during summer. During the 
years I822>l&&4, the Hooghly was closed to all boae-trafhc. 
For twenty-four years within this period the water was 
only two or three feet deep. In the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch planted a trade setOemeot at Chinsura, one mile 
below Hooghly. The French, who came still later, 
established their settlement at Chandernagote, still further 
down the river. In 1723 the German Ostend Company 
opened a factory at Bankipore, five miles below Chander* 
nagore on the other side of the river. In 1616 the Danes 
had started a factory at Serampore, eight miles below 
Chandemagore, and then the English established the city 
of Calcutta still further down the river. None of the above 
places are now accessible to ships, only Calcutta being 
open now, but everybody is afraid of its future. 

There is one curious reason why there teroiuns so 
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much water in the Ganges up to about Santipui evea 
(luring summer. When ihe flow of the surface water lias 
ceased, large quantities of water percolating through the 
subsoil find their way into the river. The bed of the 
Ganges is even now considerably below the level of the 
land on either side. If the level of the river-bed should 
gradually rise owing tci the subridence of fresh soil, then 
the trouble will begin. And there Is tail? about another 
danger. Even near Calcutta, through earthquakes or 
other causes, the river at times dried up so much that 
one could wade across. It is said that in 1770 such a state 
of things happened. There is another report that off 
Thursdsy, the 9lh October. 1734, during ebb-tide in the 
noon the river dried up completely. Had it happened a 
little later, during the inauspicious last portion of the day. 

I leave it to you to infer the result. Perhaps then the 
river would not have relumed to its bed again. 

So far, then, as regards the upper portion of thr 
Hoogbly i now as regards the portion below Calcutta. The 
great dangers to be faced in this portion are the James 
and Mary Banks. Formerly the river Damodar had it* 
confluence with the Ganges thir^ miles above Calcutta* 
but now, through the curious transformations of time, the 
confluence is over thirty-one miles to the south of it. Some 
six miles below this pmnt the Rupivatayan pours its water* 
into the Canges. The fact is there, that these two feeder* 
rush themselves into the Ganges in happy combination 
— but how shall ibis huge quantity of mud be disposed 
of? Consequently big sandbanks are formed in the be 
of the river, which constantly shift their position, and are 
sometimes rather loose and sometimes a compact 
causing no end of fear. Day and night soundings of e 
river 8 depth are being taken, the omission of which for 
a few days, through carelessness, would mean the de^ruc 
tion of ships. No sooner srill « ship strike against 
than it will either capsize ot be sUaightway swallowed op 
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in them I Cases are even tecotdcd that within half an 
hour of a big three-masted ship striking one of these sand- 
banks. the whole of it disappeared in the sand, leaving 
only the top of the masts visible. These sandbanks may 
tightly be considered as Uie mouth of the Dacnodar- 
Rupnarayan ' The Damodar is not now satisfied with 
SanChal villages, and is swallowing ships and steamers etc 
as a sauce by way of variety. In 1877 a ship named 
'‘County of Sterling." vrith a cargo of \ .444 tons of wheat 
from Calcutta, had no sooner struck one of these terrible 
sandbanks than within eight minutes there was no trace 
left of it. In 1674 a steamer carrying a load of 2.4CO tons 
suffered the same fate in two minutes. Blessed be thy 
mouth. O Mother Canges I I salute thee for allowing us 
to get off scot.free. Brother T— says. "Sir, e goat ought 
to be offered to the Mother for her benignity." 1 replied. 
"Eiwotly so, brother, but why offer only one day. instead 
of everyday I" Next day brother T~— readverted to the 
topic, but I kept silent The next day after that I pointed 
out to him at dinner-time to what ati extent the offering 
of goats was progressing- Brother seemed rather puzzled 
and stud. "^Vhat do you mean) It it only you who are 
eating." Then at conridetable pains I had to explun to 
him how it was said that a youth of Calcutta once visited 
hit father-in-law's place iis a rernote village far from the 
Canges. There at dinner-time he found people waiting 
about with drums etc . and his mother-in-law insisted on 
his taking a little itulk before «tdng to dinner. The 
son-in-law considered it might perhaps be a local custom 
which he had belter obey : but no sooner had he taken a 
sip of the milk than (he drums began to play all around 
and his molhcr-in-lsw. whh tears of joy. placed her hand 
on his head and blesses! him. saying. "My ton. you have 


* Thera is a ruc« 
srhicK col only sis lh< 
"Nstsysas se Dsibs4s 


as lU ward* Dsraad»,4tar.i,„„„ 
ars at ihc two rireia. but s]>o mess 
>i fWaUawiiif e»rfytlusj.~ 
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Teally discharged the duties of a sou today ; look here, 
you have in your stomach the water of the Ganges, as 
you live on iu banks, and io the milk there was the 
powdered bone of your deceased father-in-law ; so by this 
act of yours his bones have reached the Ganges and his 
spirit has obtained all the merits thereof.” So, here was 
a man hom Calcutta, and on board the ship there was 
plenty of meat preparations and every tiine one ate them, 
meat was being offered to mother Canges. So he need 
not be at all annous on the subject. Brother T — “ i* 
such a grave disposition that it was di/ScuIt to diKover 
what impression the lecture made on him. 

What a wonderful thing a ship is! The sea, which 
from the shore looks so fearful, in the heart of which the 
sky seems to bend down and meet, from whose bosom 
the sun slowly rises and in which it smks again, and the 
least frown of which makes the heart quail— (hat sea has 
been turned into a highway, (he cheapest of all routes, by 
ships. Who invented the ship? No one in particulst. 
That is to say. like all raachineiy indispensable to tatTt— 
without wluch they cannot do for a single and 

by the combination and adjustment of which all kind* 
of factory plants have been constructed — the ship a^ 
is the outcome of joint labour. Take for instance t*'* 
wheels ; how absolutely indispensable they are I From 
the creaking bullock-cart to the car of Jagannath, Ooa 
the spinning wheel to the slupendou# machinery ® 
factories, everywhere there is use lor the wheel, w ^ 
invented the wheel? No one la partieular. that is to s»r< 
all jointly. The primitive man used to fell trees w 
axes, roll big trunks along inclined planes ; by dep*** 
tiiey were cut into the shape of solid wheeU, and padi^/ 
the naves and spokes of tho modem wheel eanw teW 
vogue. MTio knows how many millions of years it ^ . 
to do this? But in India all the successive Us^c* * 
Improvement are preserved. However much t-h^y 
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improved, or transformed, there are always found men to 
occupy the lower stagea of evolution, and consequently 
the whole series is preserved. First of all a musical 
instrument was formed with a string fixed to a piece of 
bamboo. Gradually it came to be played by a horsehair 
bow, and the first violin was made : then it passed through 
various tiansfoimations, with different sorts of strings and 
guts, and the bow also assumed different forms and names, 
till at last the highly finished guitar and tarang etc., came 
into existence But in spile of ibis, do not the Moham- 
medan cabmen even now with a shabby horsehair bow 
play on the crude instrument made of a bamboo pipe 
fixed to an earthen pot. and sing the story of Majwar 
Kahar weaving hii fishing net> Co to the Central Pro- 
vinces, and you will find even now solid wheel* rolling 
on the road^— though it bespealct a dense intellect on 
the part of the people, specially in these days of rubber 
tyres. 

In very ancient times, that is. in the golden age, when 
the common run of people were so sincere and truthful 
that they would not even cover their bodies for fear of 
hypocrisy— making the exterior look different from the 
interioi— would not marry lest they might contract ael£ah- 
ness, and banishing idl ideas of distinction between 
meum and luum always used to look upon the property 
of others "as mere clods of eaitb." on the strength of 
bludgeons, stones, etc.* in those blessed times, for 
voyaging over water, they constructed canoes and lafu 
and so forth, burning out the interior of a tree, or by 
fastening together a few log* of trees. Haven't you teen 
catamarans along the sea-coast from Orissa to Colombo^ 
And you mutt have observed bow far into the sea the rafts 
Can go. There you have the rudiments of ship-building. 

' Swamiji IS tioBicsUy dnclibaac tl>« asVrd priaitirs 

ar ptopfriy ^ 
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/Xnd that boat of the East Bensal boatmcJi. boaidin; 
which you have to call on the hve patron-sainta of the 
river for your safety ; your house>boat manned by 
Qiitlajpjng boatmen, which even in a L'ght itonn males 
its helrnimen declare his inability to control the helm, aid 
nil the passengers are asked to take the names of their 
respective gods as a last resort ; that big up^ountiy boat 
with a pair of fantastic brass eyes at the prow, rowed by 
the oarsmen in a standing posture : that boat of merchant 
Shrimanta's voyage (according to Kavikankan, Shiimanta 
crossed the Bay of Bengal simply by rowing, and vras 
about to be drowned owing to his boat getting caught in 
the antennae of a shoal of lobsters, and almost capsiangl 
Also he mistook a shell for a tiny Rsh, and so on). h> other 
words the Cangasagar boat— nicely roofed sbcTO and 
having a door of split bamboos, and containing in its bold 
rows of jars tilled with Canges water (which is deliciously 
cool. 1 beg your patdon. you visit Cangasagar during 
hard winter, and the chill north wind drives away all S'®® 
relish for cooling drinks) ; and that small-sized boat which 
daily takes the Bengali Babus to their office and brings 
them back home, and is superintended over by the boat- 
man of Bally, very expert and very clever—no sooner doe* 
he sight a cloud so far away as fConnagar than he puts the 
boat in safety I — they are now passing into the hands o 
the strong-bodied men from Jaunpur who speak a peculiar 
dialect, and whom your Mohunt MaharaJ, out 
ordered to catch a heron — which he facetiously styled as 
“Bakasur"* and this puzzled them hopelessly and ^ 
stammered out, "Please, sire, where are we to S«t t 
demon ? It is an enigma to us" ; then that bulky. 
moving boat nicknruned "donkey in Bengali, 
never goes straight, but always goes sideways j a 
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big species of boats, like the schooner, having from one to 
three masts, which imports cargoes of cocoanuts, dates 
arid dried fish from Ceylon, the Msddives, or Arabia ; — 
these and many others too numerous to mention, represent 
the subsequent development m naval construction 

To steer a ship by means of saiU is a wonderful dis- 
covery. To •whichevct direction the wind may be blow- 
ing, by a clever manipulation of the sails, the ship is sure 
to reach her destination. But she takes more time when 
the wind is contrary A sailing ship is a most beautiful 
sight, and from a distance looks like a many-wmged great 
bird descending from the skies Sails, however, do not 
allow a ship to steer straight ahead, and if the wind is a 
little contrary, she has to take a zigzag course. But when 
there is a perfect lull, the ship is helpless and has to lowet 
her sails and stand still. In the equatorial regions it 
frequently happens even now. Nowadays sailing ships 
also have very little of wood in them, and are mostly made 
'of Iran. It is much mote difficult to be the captain os 
sailor of a sailing ship than in a steamer, and no one can 
he a good captain in a sailing ship without experience. 
To know the character of the wind at every step and to be 
-on one's guard against danger-spots long ahead—these 
two quahfications are indispensably necessary in a sailing 
ship, more than in a steamer. A steamer is to a great 
extent under human control— the engmes can be stopped 
in a moment. It can be steered ahead, or astern, side- 
ways or in any desired direction, within a very short dme, 
but the sailing ship is at the mercy of the vnnd. By the time 
the sails can be lowered or the helm turned, the sWp may 
strike a bank or run up on a submarine rock or collide with 
another ship. Nowadays sailing ships very seldom carry 
passengers, except coohes. They generally cany cargo, 
-end that also inferior stuff, such as salt etc. Small sailing 
ships such as the schooner, do coasting trade. Sailing 
ships cannot afford to hire steamers to low them along the 
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Sue* Candl and tpend thousandj of rupees as toll, so ihej' 
60 lo Elngland in six months by roundins A/rica. 

Due to all these disadTantases of sailing ships, naval 
warf.ire in the past was a risly aiTair. A slight change in 
the course of the wind or in the ocean-current would 
decide the fate of a battle. Again, those ships, being 
made of wood, would frequently catch hre, which had to 
be put out. Their coiutruction also was of a diderent 
type : one end was dat and very high, with five or six 
decks. On the uppermost deck at this end there used to 
be a wooden verandah, in front of which were the com- 
mander's room and office and on either side were the 
officers' cabins. Then there was a large open space, at 
the other end of which were a few cabins. The lower 
decks also had similar roofed halls, one underneath the 
other. In the lowermost deck or hold were the sailors 
sleeping and dining rooms, etc. On either side of eaeh 
deck were ranged cannon, their muzzles projecting' 
through the rows of apertures in the ships' walls ; and on 
both sides were heaps of cannon balls {and powder bags- 
in times of war). All the decks of these andeot men-of- 
war had very low roofs and one had to carry his head 
down when moving about. Then it was a troublesome 
bunnesa to secure marines for naval warfare. There was 
a standing order of the Government to enlist men by force 
or guile wherever they could be found. Sons were violent- 
ly snatched away from their mothers, and husbands from 
their wives. Once they were made to board the ship, 
(which perhaps the poor fellows had never done in 
lives), they were ordered straightway to climb the ma^sl 
And if through fear they failed to carry out the « 
they were flogged. Some would also die under the o e • 

It was the rich and influerrtial men of the country w * 
made these laws, it was they who uould appropriate lh« 
benefits of commerce, or ravage, or conquest of jj. 

countries, and the poor people were simply to s 
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blood and sacrifice tbeir lives— aa has been the rule 
throughout the world's history I Now those laws exist no 
longer, and the name of the Pressgang does not now send 
a shiver through the hearts of the peasantry and poor folk. 
Now it is voluntary service, but many juvenile criminals 
are trained as sailors in men-of-war. instead of being 
thrown into prison. 

Steam-power has revolutionised all this, and sails are 
almost superfluous ornaments in ships nowadays. They 
depend very little on winds now, and there is much less 
danger from galea and the like. Ships have now only to 
take care that they do not strike a^nst submarine rocks. 
And men-of-war of the present day are totally different 
from those of the past, (n the first place, they do not at 
all look like ships, but rather like floating iron fortresses 
of varying dimensions. The rtumber of cannon also has 
been much reduced, but compared with the modern tunec* 
guns, those of the past were mete child's play. And how 
fait these merpof-war are 1 The smallest of these are the 
torpedo-boats ; those that are a little bigger are for cap- 
turing hostile merchant-ships, and the big ones are the 
ponderous instruments for the actual naval fight. 

During the Cvil War of the United Slates of America, 
the Unionist party fixed rows of iron rails against the 
outer walls of a woodeir ship so as to cover them. The 
enemy's cannon-balls striking against them were repulsed 
without doing any harm to the ship. After this, as a rule, 
the ship's sides began Co be clad in iron, so that hostile 
balls might not penetrate the wood. The ahip's cannon 
also began to improve— bigger and bigger cannon were 
constructed and the work of moving, loading, and firing 
them came to be executed by machinery, instead of with 
the hand. A cannon which even five hundred men can- 
not move an inch, can now be turned vertically or hor>- 
xontally, loaded and fired by a little boy pressing a button 
and all this in a second ! As ihe iron wall of ships began 

Vll-21 
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to increase in thickness, so cannon with the power of 
thunder also began to be manufactured. At the present 
day, a battle-ship is a fortress with walls of steel, and the 
guns are almost as Death itself. A single shot is enough 
to smash the biggest ship into fragments. But this “iron 
bridal-chamber —which Nakindar's father (in the popular 
Bengali tale) never even dreamt of. and which, instead of 
standing on the top of “Satali Hill” moves dancing on 
seventy thousand mountain-like billows, even this is 
mortally afraid of torpedoes 1 llie torpedo is a tube some- 
what shaped like a dgar. and if fired at an object travels 
under water Lke a Ash. Then, the moment it hits its 
object, the highly explosive materials it contains explode 
with a terrific noise, and the ship under which this takes 
place is reduced to its original condiUon, that is, parti/ 
into iron and wooden fragmenta, and partly into smois 
and fire I And no trace is found of the men who ate 
caught in this explosion of the torpedo— the little that is 
found, is almost in a state of nuDce-mest 1 Since the la* 
vention of these torpedoes, naval wars cannot last long- 
One or two fights, and a big victory is scored or a total 
defeat. But the wholesale loss of men of both parties in 
naval fight which men apprehended before the introduc- 
tion of these roet»-of-war has been greatly falsified by facts 
If a fraction of the volley of balls discharged duricj 
a field-fight from the guns and rides of each hostile arm/ 
on the opponents hit iheis aim. then both rival arrnie* 
would be killed to a mars in two mlnutea. Sioidarly if oik/ 
one of five hundred shots fired from a battle-ship In a£i»o4 
hit its mark, then no trace would be left of the ships oa 
both sides. But the wonder U that, as guu and iJU* 
improving in quality, as the lattes are being made 
and the rtSing in their barrels finer, as the '****.^*^ 
crcasisg. as machinery for loading is being roouip-* 
and rale of firing quickeneJ-»*h« more they 

( ,Va.*d with tf,e oU-fasiioi-eJ uausoa-y Ic'S-g* 
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ianelled musket — which has to be supported on a two- 
legged wooden stand while firing, and ignited hy actually 
selling fire and blowing into it — the BatakK}US and the 
Afridis can fire with unerring precision, while the modem 
trained soldier with the KgUy comple* machine-gutis of 
the present day fires 150 rounds in a minute and serves 
merely to heat the atmosphere I Machinery in a small 
proportion is good, but too much of it kills man's initia- 
tive and makes a lifeless machine of him. The men in 
factories are doing the same monotonous work, day after 
day, rught after night, year after year, each batch of men 
doing one special bit of work — such as fashioning the 
heads of pins, or uniting the ends of threads, or moving 
backwards or forwards with the looin~-{or a whole life. 
And the result is that the loss of (hat special job means 
death to them-^they find no othei meaits of living and 
starve. Doing routine work like a machine, one becomes 
a lifeless machine. For that reason, one serving as a 
sehoolmaster or a clerk for a whole life-time ends by 
turning a stupendous fool. 

The form of merchantmen and passenger-ships is of 
a different type. Although some merchant-ships are so 
constructed that in rimes of war they can easily be equip- 
ped with a few guns and give chase to unarmed hostile 
meichant-slups, for wiu^ they get remuneration from their 
respective Governments, stID they generally differ widely 
from warships. These are now mosdy steamships and 
generally so big and expensive that they are seldom owned 
by individuals, hut hy compaiues. Among the carrying 
companies for Indian and European trade, the P. tt O. 
Company is the oldest and richest, then comes the B. I. 
S. N. Company, and there are many others. Among those 
of foreign narionalides, the Messageries Maritimes (French) 
the Austrian Uoyd, the G«man Uoyd, and the Rubatrino 
Company (Italian), are the most famous. Of these the 
paasenget-ships of the P. & O. Company are generally. 
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to inc/ea«e in thickneu. m cannon vritli tJi« power of 
thunder aI»o besan to be manufactured. At the prceent 
day. a batde-ahip ia a fortrcM with walla of ateel. and the 
euna are almost ai Death itself. A aingle shot «» enouji 
to smash the bigsest ship into fragments. But this '‘iron 
bridal'charnber —which Nakindar's father (in the popular 
Bengali ule) never even dreamt of. and which, jnUead d 
standing on the top of "Satali Hill" movea dancing oa 
seventy thousand mountain-like billows, even this is 
mortally afraid of torpedoes f The torpedo is a tube some- 
what shaped like a dgar. and if fired at an object travels 
under water like a fish. Then, the moment it hits its 
obj'ect, the highly explosive materials it contains explode 
with a terrific noise, and the ship under which this takes 
place it reduced to its original eondib’on, that i*t pudy 
into iron and wooden hagmenls. and partly Into smoke 
and fire I And no trace is found of the men who are 
caught in this explosion of the torpedo-^e little that te 
found, is almost in a state of mince-meat I Since the ut- 
vention of these torpedoes, naval wars carmot last long. 
One or two fights, and a big victory is scored or « t®^ 
defeat. But the wholesale loss of men of both parfio* h* 
naval fight which men apprehended before the introduc- 
tion of these men-of-war has been greatly falsified byfa®“- 
If a fraction of the volley of balls discharged during 


a field-fight from the guns and rifles of each hostile army 
on the opponents hit their aim, then both rival arnuM 
would be hilled to a man in two minutes. Similarly if o“v 


one of five hundred shots fired from a battle-ship in action 
hit its mark, then no trace would be left of the ship* o® 
both sides. But the wonder is that, as guns and rifle* 
improving in quality, as the latter are being made lighter, 
and the rifling in their barrels finer, as the range «* ^ 
creasing, as machinery for loading is being muipph^. 
and rate of firing quickenod-*be more they seem to ^» 
their aim ! Armed with the oU-fashioned unusually Io»g* 
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baiielled musket— vduch has to be supported on a two- 
legged wooden stand while firing, and ignited by actually 
setting fire and blowing into »t— the Batakhjais and the 
Afridis can fire with unerring precinon. while the modem 
Umned soldier with the highly cotnpleK machine-guns of 
the present day fires 130 rounds in a minute and serves 
merely to heat the atmosphere I Machinery in a small 
proportion is good, hut too much of it kills man's initia- 
tive and makes a lifeless machine of him. The men in 
factories are doing the same monotonous work, day after 
day, rught after night, year after year, each batch of toen 
doing one special bit of work— such as fashioning the 
heads of pins, or uniting the ends of threads, or moving 
backwards or forwards tdth the loom— for a whole bfe- 
And the result Is that the loss of that special job means 
death to them — they find no other means of living and 
starve. Doing routine work like a machine, one becomes 
a lifeless machine For that reason, one serving as a 
schoolmaster or a clerk for a whole life-time ends by 
turning a stupendous fool. 

The form of merchantmen and passenger-ships is of 
a diSerent type. Although some meschant-ships are so 
constructed that in times of war they can easily be equip- 
ped with a few guns and ^ve chase to unarmed hostile 
merchant-ships, for wWch they get remuneration from their 
respective Govetnments. stiQ they generally diSer widely 
from warships. These are now mostly steamships and 
generally so big and espetisive that they are seldom owned 
by individuals, but by companies. Among the carrying 
companies for Indian and European trade, the P. 6< O 
Company is the oldest and richest, tiieo comes the B. f. 
S. N. Company, and there are many odiers. Among those 
of foreign nationalities, the Messageties Maritimes (French) 
the Austrian Lloyd, the German Uoyd, and the Rubattino 
Company (Italian), are the moat famous. Of these the 
passenger-ships of the P. & O. Company sre' generally. 
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bcUcveJ to b« the ufc»t and fastest. And the anonfe-' 
menu of food m the Mesaageries Maritimea are excellent. 

When we left for Europe thi* time, the last two cob- 
panlca had stopped booking **nab've” passengers for fear 
of the plague-infection. And there is a law of the ladlas 
Covemmenl that no “native * of India can go abroad with- 
out a certificate from the Emizration Office, in order to 
make sure that nobody ia enticing him away to foreign 
countries to sell him as a stave or to impress him as a 
coolie, but that he is going of his own free will. This 
written document must be produced before they will take 
him into the ship. This law was so long silent against the 
Indian gentry going to foreign countries. Now on account 
of the plague epidemic it has been revived, so that the 
Government may be informed about every “native'' goiof 
out. Well, in our country we hear much about sone 
people belonging to the gentry and some to the lower 
classes. But in the eyes of the Government all sre 
"natives" without exception. Maharajas. Rajas. Brahmms- 
Kshatriyas. Vaishyas. Shudras— all belong to one and the 
same class— that of "nadvca-" The law. and the test which 
applies to coolies, is applicable to all "natives without 
distinction. Thanks to you. O English Covemment. 
through your grace, for a moment at least 1 feel niys*“ 
on© with the whole body of "natives." It is all the more 
welcome, because this body of mine having come of a 
Kayastha family, I have become the target of attack 0 
many sections. Nowadays we hear it from the Kps 
people of all castes in India that they are all full-blood 
Aryans— only there is some difference of opiiuon among^ 
them about the exact percentage of Aryan blood in 
veins, some claiming to have the full measure of it. w * 
others may have one ounce more or less than another— 
ihat is all. But in this they are all unanimous that ^ 
castes are all superior to the Kayastha 1 And it i* 
reported that they and the English race belong to the same 
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Uock— that they ve coUMtia-sennan to each other, anj 
that they arc not "native* " And they have come to lhi» 
country out of humanitarian principle*, like tfie Engllth. 
And such cvd custom* a* cKJd-inatiiage, polygamy, 
image-worship, the sutti, the Zen*na-»>*lem. and so forth 
have xLo place in their cehcion— but these have been in' 
troduced by the ancestors of the Kayasthas. and people 
of that ifk. Their religion also •• of the same pattern as 
that of the EjigiisKt And their forefather* looked just 
like the English, only living under the tropical sun of India 
ha* turned them black I Now come forward with your 
pretertsions, if you dare) "You ate all noiiuej," the 
Government says Amongst that mass of black, a shade 
deeper or lighter cannot be distinguished. The Govern' 
roent says, "They ate all netioes." Now it it useless for 
you to dies* yourselves after the English fashion. Your 
European hat* etc., will avail you liula heoeefoith. If you 
throw all the blame on the Hindus, and tty to fraternise 
with the English, you would thereby come in for a greater 
share of cu^t and blows and not less. Blessings to you, 
O English Covernioent I You have already become the 
favoured child of Fortune : may your prosperity increase 
ever more I We shall be happy once more to wear our 
loin-cloth and dhoti— the native dress. Through your 
grace we shall continue to travel from one end of the 
country to the other, bate'headed, and bare-footed, and 
heartily eat our habitual food of rice and dll with our 
fingeis. right in the ImUan fashion. Bless the Lord I We 
had well nigh been tempted by Anglo-Indian fashions and 
been duped by its glamour. We hesrd it said that no 
sooner thd we give up our native dreM, native relipon, 
and native manners and customs, than the English people 
would take us on their sKouhUn and lionise u*. And we 
were about to do so, when smack came the whip of the 
Englishman and the thud of British boot*— and imme- 
diately men were seized hy n prune and turned away. 
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bidding good-bye to Ezi^sh ways, eager to confess tlieir 
"native” birth. 

“The English ways we'd copy with such pains. 

The British boots did stamp out from our brains I” 
Blessed be the Einglish Government 1 May their throne be 
firm and their rule permanent. And the little tendency ibst 
remained in me for taking to European ways vanished, 
thanks to the Americans. 1 was sorely troubled by an 
overgrown beard, but no sooner did I peep into a 
cutting saloon than somebody called out, 'This is no place 
for such shabhy-loolung people as you.” I thought that 
perhaps seeing me so quaintly dressed in turban and geruJ 
cloak, the man was prejudiced against me. So I sh.o^'^ 
go and buy an English coat and hat. I was about to do 
this when fortunately I met an American gentleman tvho 
explained Co me chat it was much better that I was dressed 
in my genia cloak, for now the gentlemen would not wke 
ffle amiss, but if I dressed in European fashion, everybody 
would chase me away. 1 met the same kind of irestmet&l 
in one or two other saloons. After which I began the 
practice of shaving with my own hands. Once 1 was bu/n- 
ing with hunger, and went into a restaurant and asked (of 
a particular thing, whereupon the man said. "We da no* 
stock it." "Why, it is there " "WelJ. my good r»ai». 
in plain language it meaits there is no place here for you 
to sit and Cake your meal.’* "And why? Because 
body will eat at the same table with you. for he will t* 
outcasted " Thers America began to look agreeable to 
me. somewhat bke my own caste-ridden courU^. 
with these di^creoces of white and black, and this r-ice*/ 
about the proportion of Aryta blood among the ”^'*)'** 
flow awkward it looks fo* daves to be aver-fasf' 
about pedigree I Tliere was a Dons who used to »sy. 
"You Won't find anywhere on earth a east* ^ 

ours. You must know we are Dons-BS-fo-* I ^ 

sea tie fun of it? The eaeeaaes about casle 
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com(>AninFnti m-ii>i •ome ot>rn un rii}^ 
come* l}>e Mcond cUm. ^l*nVcd Ity l)>e ‘ ^ 

cither ude /\l one end we tlie uulot*' 

QUAiter* T^ie *ieet*ce eoitetpond* to iha Uutd 
wiiich very poor people so •• p»**cnse>*. w, for inttonce. 
tliOM who are emictattns to Atncrica, Auuralui, etc Tlie 
accommodation (or them ta very amal) and ii>e food u 
aened not on taUc* hut from hand to hand Tlieie t» no 
aleeiase in ^up* which ply between linsUnd and Intha, 
hut they take deck paMcncat* Tl>e open apace between 
the fan and aeeond claaae* U u»ed by them fot ailttns oi 
Ueeptna purpoae* Out t 4id not notice a aintle deeit* 
paaaensef bound (o< a tonf louraey Ocdjr in Ifi?}, on my 
Way (o Otina, 1 found a number of Qiinamen solns aa 
deck paaaeaser* from Oombay to flooslcooa. 

Duiins atoimy wcatltei. th« dtck-paaaenaeta auSer 
£Ecat inconvenience, and aUo to a cettain extent at poita 
when (Ite cargo ia unloaded. Excepting in the humcane- 
deck which ii on (op of all. thete ii a equate opening 
in all other deck*, thcou^ wliicK cargo ii loaded and un> 
loaded, at which lime* the deck-pataunger* are put to tome 
(rouble. Oi}ietwi*e. it ia very pleaaant on the deck at night 
from Calcutta to Suex, and in aumt 'r, through Eutope 
aJiO. When the fir*t and aecond claw ?,jiengera are about 
(0 melt in their fumiilied compaitmenyv^ account of the 
exceailve heat, then (he deck la almo.lV.dienven in com* 


r u which Sw«B jV <Y«li»n»niJ» 
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got a separate place lot cooking. A levf Hindu passengo* 
were going from Calcutta to Colom^, and dicy used to 
do their cooking in one of these kitchens after the serrants- 
had finished theirs. Tlte servants draw their own diinkuig 
water. On every deck two pumps are fixed against the 
wall, one on each side : the one is for sweet and the 
other for salt water, and the .Mohammedans draw sweet 
water from this for their own use. Those Hindus who 
have no ohjecdon to take pipe-water can very eaaly go oa 
these ships to England and elsewhere, ohserving aQ thdr 
orthodoxy in matters of food and drink. They can get a 
kitchen, and drinking water free from the touch of any, 
and even the bathiog water need not be touched by any' 
body else ; all kinds of food such as rice, pulse. vegC' 
tables, fish, meat. milk, and ghee are available oa the 
ship, especially on these ships where mostly Indiast are 
employed, to whom rice, pulse, radish, cabbage, 
potato, etc., have to be supplied every day. The one 
thing necessary is money. With money you can proceed 
anywhere alone, observing hiQ orthodoxy. 

These Bengali servants are employed nowadays 
almost all ships that ply between Calcutta and Europe- 
Tbey are gradually fomung into a class by thtm*eh**’ 
Several nautical terms also are being coined by theio ! 
instance, the captain is termed fcoriiooffoA (landlord) 5 
officer maltm ; the mast ‘doF ; a sail sarh ; bring down 


aria : raise habish (heave), etc. 

The body of lascars and coalmen have each a hea 
who is called serang, under whom are two or three 


tindala, and under these come the lascars and coalmen* 
The head of the ^tamama*, or * boys . is the bu W' 
over whom there/a a European steward. The 
wash and cleans^* he ship, throw or wind up the cs 
set down or lift B s boats and hoist or strike wil 
this last is iirard liccurrence in steamships) and do sim**^ 
kind of wjek./ft.Tie Serang and the Tindal are 
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moving about watching them and aasisting in their work. 
The coalmen keep the fire steady in the engine-room ; 
their duty is to hght day and night with hre, and to keep 
the en^nes neat and dean. And it is no easy task to 
keep that stupendous engine and all its parts neat and 
ddy. The Serang and his assistant (or “Brother," in the 
lascar's parlance) are from Calcutta and speak Bengali ; 
they look gentlemanly and can read and write, having 
studied in school : they speak tolerable English also. The 
Serang has a son. tluitcen years of age. who is a servant 
of the Captain and waits at his door as an orderly. Seeing 
these Bengali lascara. coalmen, servants, and boys at 
work, the feeling of despair with regard to my country' 
men which 1 had, was much abated. How they are 
slowly developing their manhood, with a strong physique 
->how fearleu. yet docile I That cringing, sycophant 
attitude common to “natives'' even the sweepers do not 
possess'— what a transformation 1 

The Indian lascars do excellent work, without murmur, 
and go on a quarter of a European sailor's pay. This haa 
dissadshed many in England, especially as many 
Europeans are losing their living thereby. They some- 
times set up an agitation. Having nothing else to say 
agaiiist them— for the lascars are snratter irv work than 
Europeans— they only complain that in rough weather, 
when the ship is in danger, they lose all courage. Good 
God t In actual circumstances, that infamy is found to be 
baseless. In times of danger, the European sailors freely 
drink through fear, and make themselves stupid and out of 
use. Indian sailors never take a drop of liquor in their life 
and up to now, not one of them has ever shown cowardice 
in dmes of great danger. Does the Indian soldier display 
any cowardice on the field of battle > No. hut they must 
have leaders. An English friend of mine, named General 
Strong, was in India during the Sepoy Mutiny. He used to 
tell many stories about it. One day. in the course of con- 
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iX.,,- {3 "Dotw those iTcasxire-chests of j'ouri s 

eca n=ss amoac them, as soon as you c» 

isi yoa vassih into the air. and be seen no more-oi 

is^yjc? eoaepen* No soonex will you diMppear ih 

\xca hear the iaausural shout of Renalssant Im 
knsiss w'-th the * tn^hon thunders 

bsrsini thKWghout the universe, "Wah Guru Ki Fale 
— ^tiiiS-csy to the Guru I . , . 1 • 
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atid Bantam was the centre of England's Asiatic trade. 
Madtas and other EnglUh trade settlements in India were 
\inder the control of Bantam. Where is that Bantam 
now> And what devtlopBittvU that Madras has made I 
It is not the whole truth to say that fortune favours the 
enterprising man : behind there must be the strength that 
comes of the Divnne Mother. But I also admit that it is the 
enterprising men unto whom Mother gives strength. 

Madras reminds one of a typical South Indian pro- 
vince : though even at the Jagannath Chat of Calcutta, 
one can get a glimpse of the South by seeing the Orissa 
Brahmin with his border-shaven head and tufted hair, hia 
variously painted forehead, the involuted slippers, in 
•which only the toes may enter ; that nose irritsfed with 
snuS and with that habit of covering the bodies of their 
-childten with sandalpaste prints. The Gujarati Bcahtnin, 
/ the jet-black Maharashtra Btahmin. and the exceptionally 
/ falx, cat-eyed square-headed Brahmin of Konkan— though 
y all of them dress in the same way. and are all known as 
j Deccanis. yet the typical southern Brahmin is to be found 
j’ in Madras. That forehead coveted over with the ample 
d caste-mark of the Ramanuja sect — which to the uninitiated 
looks anything but sublime, (and whose imitation— the 
■* f -casto-mark of the Raraananda sect of Northern India— is 
hailed with many a facetious rhyme— and which com- 
/ ^ pletely throws into the shade the custom prevailing in 
Bengal among leaders of the Vaishnavite sect, of ^'ght- 
, ^ fully imprinting their whole body) : that Telugu, Tamil. 
" I and Malayalam speech of which you won’t understand a 
/. single syllable even if you hear it spoken for six years 
and in which there is a play of all possible varieties of 
• T and ’d' sounds ; that eating of rice with 'black-peppered 
j dal soup' — each morsel of which sends a shiver through 
' the heart (so pungent and so acidl); that addition of 
° , t morgow leaves, oats, etc., by way of flavour, that 

■ .of "rice.and-curd" etc., that bafli with gin^li o'll rubbed 
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ver&ation, I asked Kim how it was the sepoji 
enough of guns, ammunition, and piovisions at t 
posal, and were also trained reterans, came b k 
a defeat. He replied that the leaders amss; 
instead of advancing forward, only kept shoudsj 
safe position in the rear, "Fight on, hra»'e lads 
forth , but Unless the commanding o£cer goes ah 
faces death, the rank and file will never Eght 
It is the same in every branch. "A captain must! 
his head. "—1/ you can lay down your life for aca® 
only you can be a leader. But we all want t* he 
■''■‘thout making the necessary sacrifice. AnJ ^ 
IS ^ro — nobody listens to us I 

^iwever much you may parade J'ow 
■^*^**^ ncestors and smg the glories of aooeat 
,*^ht. and however mueh you may tesW*^ 
*thinl^“'^ birth, you, the upper claaei 


you > 


thousand 


Jive? You are hut s 




,iU;,yd.fd PS •'wslking . .Ji 

5 Still in India is to be found • 


who are tl i» 

furrutuie. real vralking corpses. ® 
andquatedA like museum specimen*- ^ 
manners ariey are; and even an 
U inclined customs, your movement crsais^ 
tale I Whethink that he is Uatenmg to a ^ 


wuh you, Ceven after makmg * e6« 


been to via home, one tetsa - 

rtgjie»r' 


of Maya, yt^ paintings in an a.. - c . 

mirage in „a] iUusIoa*. 

rcpresem^ desert, you. the UPP« J ^ 

''the past tease, with aD ' 


jumble , 


^ uito one. 
, dme, is i 


-- .w. void, the 
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you loitering any longer^ Fleshless and bloodless skele- 
tons of tbe dead body of Past India that you ate. v*hy 
do you not quickly' reduce yourselves into dust and dis- 
appear in tbe air? Ay. on your bony fingers are some 
priceless rings of jewel, treasured up by your ancestors, 
and within the embrace of your stinking corpses are pre- 
served a good many ancient (leasure chests Up to now 
you have not had the opportunity to hand them over Now 
under the BrilUh rule, in these days of free education and 
enlightenment, pass them on to your heirs, ay, do it as 
quickly as you can You merge youiselves in the void 
and disappear, and let New India arise in your place. 
Let her arise— out of the peasants' cottage, grasping the 
plough ! out of the huts of the fisherman, the cobbler and 
the sweeper. Let her spnng from the grocer's shop, from 
beside the oven of the fritter-seller Lee her emanate 
from the factory, from marts and from markets. Let her 
emerge fcom groves and forests, from hills snd moimuins. 
These common people have sudered oppression for 
thousands of yeais-MniSeted it without murmur, and as a 
result have got wonderful fortitude. They have suffered 
eternal misery, which has pven them unflinching vitality. 
Living on a handful of grain, they can convulse the world ; 
sve them only half a ^ece of bread, and the whole world 
'vill not be big enough to contain their energy ; they are 
endowed with the ineahausbble vitality of a Raktavija.' 
And, besides, they have got the wonderful strength that 
comet of a pure and moral life, which is not to be found 
anywhere else in the world. Such peacefulness, such con- 
lenUnent, such lose, such power of silem and incessant 
'vork, and such manifestation of lion's strength .in times 
of action— where else wiH you find lliese I SLeli^ns of 
the Past, there, before you, are your successors, thfe India 

'A deaen. in ihs Ps>sa«S» » IW. «t i. every drop 
Uood feiliog pa t^e sieuad predaced saolker desaa Lte 
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that u to be. Throw those treasure-chests of yours and 
those jewelled rings among them, as soon as you can : 
and you vanish into the air. and be seen no more — only 
keep your ears open. No sooner will you disappear than 
you hear the inaugural shout of Renalssant India, 
ringing with the voice of a miliion thunders and rever- 
berating throughout the universe. “Wah Guru Ki Fateh 
— victory to the Guru I 

Our ship is now in the Bay of Bengal, which is report- 
ed to be very deep. The little of it that was shallow has 
been silted up by the Ganges crumbling the Himalayas 
and washing down the North-Western ftovinces (Lf. P-)- 
That alluvial region is our Bengal. There is no indica- 
tion of Bengal extending further beyond the Sunderbans. 
^nie say that the Sunderbans were formerly the sits of 
many villages and towns and were an elevated rsgiofl- 
But many do not admit this now. However, the Sunder- 
bans and the northern part of the Bay of Bengal hare 
been the scene of many historic events. These were the 
rendezvous of the Portuguese pirates ; the king of Arskan 
made repeated attempts to occupy this region, and here 
-also the representative of the AfoguJ Emperor tried hii 
best to punish the Portuguese pirates headed by Gonzalez i 
and this has frequently been the scene of many £shlt 
between the Quistians, Moguls, Mugs, and Bengalis. 

The Bay of Bengal is naturally rough, and to add to 
this., it is the monsoon season, so our ship is rolling heavily- 
But then, this is only the beginning and there is no know- 
ing what is to follow, as we are going to Madras. The 
greater part of Southern India belongs now to the Madras 
Presideiicy. What is there in mere extent of land? Even 
a deseit turns into heaven when it falls to the care of a 
owner. The unknown petty village of Madras, 
called Chinnapattanam or Madraspattanani. was 
” b^r the Raja of ChandragiTi to a company of met- 
chants. Then the EngEsh had their principal uade in Jar*. 
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juid Bantam vras the centre of England's Asiatic trade. 
Madras and other English trade settlements in India were 
under the control of Bantam. Where is that Bantam 
now? And what developments that Madras has made I 
It is not the whole truth to say that fortune favours the 
enterprising man ; heKind there must be the strength that 
eomts of the Divine Mother. But I also admit that it is the 
enterprising men unto whom Mother gives strength. 

Madras reminds one of a typical South Indian pro* 
vince ; though even at the )agannath Chat of Calcutta, 
one can get a glimpse of the South by seeing the Orissa 
Brahmin with his border-shaven head and tufted hair, his 
variously painted forehead, the involuted slippers, in 
■which only the toes may enter ; that nose irritiled with 
snuff and with that habit of covering the bodies of their 
children with sandalpaste prints. The Cujsrad Brahmin, 
the iet-black Maharashtra Brahmin, and the exceptionally 
fair, cat-eyed square-headed Brahmin of Konkan — though 
all of them dress in the same way, and are all known as 
Deccanis, yet the typical southern Brahmin is to be found 
in Madras. That focehead coveted over with the arnple 
caste-Riatk of the Ranvanuia sect— which to the uninitiated 
looks anything but sublime, (and whose imitation— the 
oaste-maik of the Ramananda sect of Noithein India— is 
hailed with many » facetious rhyme — and which com- 
pletely throws into the shade the custom prevailing in 
Bengal among leaders of the Vushnavite sect, of fright- 
fully imprinting their whole body) : that Telugu, Tamil, 
and Malayalam speech of which you won’t Understand a 
single syllable even if you hear it spoken for six years 
and in which there is a play of all possible varieties of 
T and 'd' sounds ; that earing of rice with 'black-peppered 
•dal soup' — each morsel of which sends a shiver through 
the heart (so pungent and so acid I) ; that addition of 
margosa leaves, oats, etc., by way of flavour, that taking 
of "rice-and-curd" etc., that bath with gingili oil rubbed 
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over the body, and the frying of fiah in tbe same oil— with- 
out these how can one conceive the southern country? 

Again, the South has kept Hinduism alive during the 
IMohammedan rule and even for some time previous to it. 
It was in the South that Shankarachaiya was bom, among 
that caste who wear a tuft on the front of the head and 
eat food prepared with cocoantu oil ; this was the country 
that produced Ramanuja ; it was also the birthplace of 
iVfadhva hluni. IVlodem Hinduism owes its allegiance to 
these alone. The Vaishnavas of the Chaitanya sect form 
merely a recension of the Madhva sect ; the religious 
reformers of the North such as Kabir. Dadu, Nanak, and 
Ramsanehi, are all an echo of Shankarachaiya ; there you 
find the disciples of Ramanuja occupying Ayodhya and 
other places. These Brahmins of the South do not 
recognise those of the North as (me Brahmins, nor accept 
them as discip/es, and even to the other day ivould 


admit them to Sannyasa. The Madrasis even no« 
occupy the principal seals of religion. It was in the Soutl 
that when people of North India were hiding themselvei 
in woods and forests, giving up their treasures, their house 
hold deities, and wives and children, before the triumphani 
war-cry of Mohammedan invaders — the suzerainty of ih* 
King of Vidywagar was established firm as ever. In the 
South, again, was bom the wonderful Sayanachaiya—the 
strength of whose arms, vanquishing the Mohammedans, 
kept King Bukka on his throne, whose wise counseb gave 
stability to the Vidyanagar Kingdom, whose state-poHcy 
established lasting peace and prosperity in the Deccan, 
whose superhuman genius and extraordinary industry 
produced the commentaries on the whole Vedas -and the 
product of whose wonderfiil sacrifice, renunciation. asJ 
researches was the Vedanta treatite named Panchadashi— 
that Sannyasin VidySranya Muni or Sayana' was bom in 
’ Accerdiag io some, Sayana, tbs cotUDcnUtor of ifco Vedn- 
wat U>« brolber of VidfaMr* Mbm. 
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this Ian<j. The Madras PrcMdency is the habitat of that 
Tamil race whose civilisation was the most ancient, and 
a branch of whom, called the Sumerians, spread a vast 
civilisation on the banka of the Euphrates in very ancient 
times ; whose astrology, relt^ous lore, morals, rites, 
etc., furnished the foundaDon for the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian civilisations , and whose mythology was the source 
of the Christian &ble. Another branch of these Tamils 
spread from the Malahai coast and s^ve rise to the 
wonderful Egyptian civilisation, and the Aryans also ate 
indehted to this race in many respects. Their colossal 
temples in the South proclaim the triumph of the Veera 
Shaiva and Veera Vatshnava seels. The great Vaishnava 
religion of India has also sprung from a Tamil Pariah-^* 
Shathakopa — “who was a dealer in winnowing-fans but 
was a Yogin all the while “ And the Tamil Alwars or 
devotees still command the respect of the whole Vaishnava 
sect. Even now the study of the Dvaita. Vishishtfidvaita 
and Advaita systems of Vedanta is cultivated more in 
South India than anywhere else Even now the thirst for 
religion is stronger here than in any other place. 

In the tught of the 24ih June, out ship reached Madias 
Getting up from bed m the morning. I found that we were 
within the enclosed space of the Madras harbour. Within 
the harbour the water was suD. but without, towering 
waves were rosuing. which occasionally dashing against 
the harbour-wall were shooting up fifteen or twenty feet 
high into the air and breaking in a mass of foam. In 
front lay the well-known Strand Road of Madras. Two 
European Police Inspectors, a Madrasi Jamadar and a 
dozen Constables boarded tnrr ship and told me with great 
courtesy that “natives’’ wete not allowed to land on the 
shore, hut the Europeans were. A “native.” whoever he 
might be. was of such dirty habits that there was every 
chance of his carrying plague germs about ; but the 
Madrasis had asked for a special permit for me, which 
VII-22 
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they might obtain. By degrees the Madrasi friends began 
to come near our vessel on boats in small groups. As all 
contact was strictly forbidden, we could only speak frejm 
the ship, keeping sorne apace between. I found all my 
friends — Alasinga, Bili^ri. Naraslmachary. Dr. Nanjunda 
Rao. Kidi. and others on the boats. Basketfuls of 
mangoes, plantains, cocoanuts. cooked rice'and-curd, and 
heaps of sweet and salt delicacies, etc., began to come 
in. Gradually the crowd thickened — men. svomen. and 
children, and boats everywhere, i found also Mr. Giamier. 
my English friend who had come out to Madras 
as a barrister-at-law. Ramakrishnananda and Nirbhaya- 
nanda made some trips near to the ship. They insisted 
on staying on the boat the whole day in the hot sun, and 
I had to remonstrate with them, when they gave «P 
idea. And as the news of my not being permitted to land 
got abroad, the crowd of boats began to increase sdU 
more. I. too. began to feel exhaustion from leaniog 
against the railings too long. Then 1 bade farewell to 
my Madrasi friends and entered my cabin. Alasiaga 
got no opportunity to consult me about the Brahmacadin 


and the Madras work ; so he was going to accompany me 
to Colombo The ship left the harbour in the evening, 
when 1 heard a great shout, and peeping through the 
cabin-window I found that about a thousand Madrasi 
men. women, and children who had been silting on the 
harbour-^valls, gave this farewell shout when the ship 
started On a joyous occasion the .Madrasis, also. 1‘ke 
the Bengalis, make the peculiar sound with the tongue 


known as the hulu. 

It took us four days to go from Madras to 
That rising and heaving of waves which had coramenc 
from the mouth of the Canges began to increase as 
advanced, and after we had left Madras it increased stitJ 
more. The ship began to roll heavily, and the passenge'* 
fell (embiy sea-sick, and so dkl the two Bengali y 
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One of ihem was cerlain lie wa* 

had to console him with great dUBcully. assuring him that 
there was nothing to be afraid of, as it was quite a 
cotnmon expetUnce and nobody ever died of it. The 
second class, again, was n^t over the screw of the ship. 
The two Bengali lads, being natives, were put into a 
cabin almost like a black-hole, where neither air nor light 
had any access. So the boys could not remain in the room, 
and on the deck the rolling was tertdile Again, when the 
prow of the ship settled into the hollow of a wave and the 
stern was pitched up, the screw rose clear out of the water 
and continued to wheel in the air. giving a tremendous 
jolting to the whole vessel. And the second class then 
shook as whan a rat i« seized by a cat and shaken- 

However, this was the monsoon season The more 
the ship would proceed westwards, the more gale and 
wind she would have to encounter. The Madrasis had 
0 ven plenty of fruits, the greater part of which, and the 
sweets, and nce-and,cutd. etc.. 1 gave to the boys. 
Alasinga had hurriedly bought a ticket and boarded the 
ship baradooted. He says he wears shoes now and then 
Ways and manners diSer in different countries, In Europe 
it is a great shame on the part of ladies to show their feet, 
but they (eel no deUcacy in exposing half their bust, in 
OUT country, the head must be covered by all means, no 
matter if the rest of the body is well-covered or not. 
Alasinga. editor of the BrahmaiMidin, who is a Mysore 
Brahmin of the Ramanuja sect, having a fondness for 
rasam’ with shaven head and forehead ovei-sptead with 
the caste-mark of the Tengale sect, has brought with him 
with great care, as fus provision for the voyage, two small 
bundles, in one of which there is fried flattened rice, and 
in another popped rice and feed peas I His idea is to live 
upon these during the voyage to Ceylon, so that his 
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may remain intact. Alaanga had been to Ceylon once 
before, at which hi» caste*people tried to put him into 
some trouble, without success. That is a saving feature 
in the caste-system of /nc£a — if one's caste-people do not 
object, no one else has any ri^t to say anything against 
him. And as for the South India castes— some consist of 
five hundred souls in all. some seven hundred, or at mo 
a thousand, and so circumscribed is their limit that fi 
want of any other likely bride, one marries his sister 
daughter [ When railways were first introduced in Mysore 
the Brahmins who went from a distance to see the train 
were out-casted I However, one rarely finds men like ou 
Alasinga in this world — one so unselfish, so hard-workin; 
and devoted to his Guru, and such an obedient disdpli 
is indeed very rare on earth. A Madrasi by birth, witl 
his head shaven so as to leave a tuft in the centre, bare 
footed, and wearing the dfiofi, he got into the first class • 
ha was strolling now and then on the deck and when 
hungry, was chewing some of the popped rice and peas I 
The ship's servants generally take si) Madraau to be 
Chettis (merchants) and say that they have lots of money, 
but will not spend a bit of it on either dress or food J But 
the servants are of opinion that in our company 
Alasinga 'a purity as a Brahmin is getting contaminated. 
And it is true — for the Madrasis lose much of their caste- 
rigours through contact with us. 

Alasinga did not feel sea-sick. Brother T— Wt a little 
trouble at the beginning but is now all right. So the four 
days passed in various pleasant talks and gossip. In fr®"^ 
of us is Colombo. Here we have Siahal — Lanka. Shn 
Ramachandra crossed over lo Lanka by building a bridge 
across and conquered Havana, her King. Well, I have 
seen the bridge, and also, in the palace of the Setupati 
hlaharaja of Ramnad. the stone slab on which Bhagavsn 
Ramachandra installed his ancestor as Setupati for t e »J 
time. But the BuddhUl Ceylonese of these sophlsucated 
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times will not admit thi*. They »ay that in their country 
there is not even a traditioo to indicate it. But what 
matters their denial) Are not our “old books” authorities 
enough? Then again, they call their country Sinhal and 
will not term it Lanka '—and how should they? There 
IS no piquancy either in their words, or in their work, or in 
their nature, or in their appearance I Wearing gowns, 
with plaited hair, and in that a hig comb— quite a feminine 
appearance I Again, they have slim, short, and tender 
woman-like bodies These— the descendants of Ravana 
and Kumhhakama I Not a bit of it I Tradition says 
they have migrated from Bengal— and it was well done. 
That new type of people who are springing in Bengal — 
dressed hke women, speaking tn soft and delicate accents, 
walking with a timid, faltering gait, unable to look any one 
in the face and from their very bitth given to writing love 
poems and suffering the pangs of separatton from theii 
beloved— well, why do they not go to Ceylon, where they 
will find their fellows t Ate the Government asleep ? The 
other day they created a great row to'ing to capture aome 
people in Puri Why. lO the metropolia itself are many 
worth seizing and packing off I 

There was a very naughty Bengali Prince named 
Vijoy Singh who quarrelled with his father, and getting 
together a few more fellows like him set sail in a ship and 
finally came upon the Island ol Ceylon. That country was 
then inhabited by an aboriginal tribe whose descendants 
are now k.nown as the Bedouini The aboriginal king 
received him very cordiaQy and gave htni his daughter in 
marriage. Theie he remained quietly for some time, when 
one night, conspiring with bis wife, with a number of 
fellows, he took the king and lus nobles by surprise and 
marsacied them. Then Vijoy Sngh ascended the throne 
of Ceylon. Got lus wickedness did nM end here. After 

* Mcasr she ia BeagsL 
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a time he got tired of fus aboriginal queen, and got more 
men and more girls from India and himself married a girl 
named Anuradha. discarding his first aboriginal wife. 
Then he began to extirpate the whole race of the abort' 
gines. almost all of whom were killed, leaving only a small 
remnant who are sdll to be met with in the forests and 
jungles. In this way Lanka came to be called Sinhal and 
became, to start with, a colony of Bengali ruffians [ 

In course of time, under the regime of Emperor Asoka 
his son Mahinda and his daughter Sanghamitta. who had 
taken the vow of Sannyasa. came to the Island of Ceylon 
as reh'gious missionaries. Reaching there they found the 
people had grown quite barbarous, and. devoting their 
whole lives, they brought them back to civilisation as far 
as possible : they framed good moral laws for them and 
converted them to Buddhism. Soon the Ceylonese grew 
very staunch Buddhists, and built a great city in the centre 
of th$ Islsmd and called it Anuradbaparam. The right of 
the remains of this aty strikes one dumb even todays 
huge itupas, and dilapidated stone buildings extending for 
miles and miles are standing to this day ; and a great part 
of it is overgrown with jungles which have not yet been 
cleared. Shaven-headed monks and nuns with the beBSur? 
bowl in hand and clothed in yellow robes, spread all over 
Ceylon. In places colossal temples were reared containing 
huge figures of Buddha in meditation, of Buddha preaching 
the Law. and of Buddha in a reclining posture— entering 
into Nirvana. And the Ceylonese, out of mischief, painted 
on the walls of the temples the supposed state of things 
in Purgatory — some are being thrashed by ghosts, some 
are being sawed, some burnt, some fried in hot oil, ^ 
some being flayed— ^together a ludeous spectacle I 
could know that in this i«K®on which preached non 
Injury as the highest virtue” there would be room loi 
things t Such is the case in Clma, too, so also in 
\VhiIe preaching non-killing so much in theory, t <y 
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provide for such an array ot punishments as curdles up 
one’s blood to see. Once a thief broke into the house of 
a man of this non-killing type. The boys of the house 
caught hold of the thief and were pving him a sound 
beating. The master hearing a great row came out on 
the upper balcony and after making enquiries shouted out, 
"Cease from beating, my boys. Don’t beat him Non- 
inj’ury is the highest virtue ” The fraternity of junior non 
killers stopped beating and asked the master what they 
were to do with the thief. The master ordered, "Pul him 
in a bag, and throw him into water ' The thief, much 
obliged at this humane dispensatron. with folded hands 
said, "OKI How great is the master's compawianl” 
I had heard that the Buddhists were very quiet people 
and equally tolerant of all religions. Buddhist preachers 
come to Calcutta and abuse us with choice epithets, 
although we oder them enough respect Once I was 
preaching at Anuradhapuram among the Hindus— not 
Buddhists — and that in an open maidan. not on anybody's 
ptopecty— when a whole host of Buddhist monks and 
laymen, men and women, came out beating drums and 
cymbals and set up an awful uproar. The lecture had 
to stop, of course, and there was the imminent risk of 
bloodshed. With great dilliculty 1 had to persuade the 
Hindus that we at any rale might practise a bit of non- 
injury. if they did not. Then the matter ended peacefully, 
Gradually Tanuhan I^ndua from the north began 
slowly to migrate into Ceylon. The Buddhists, finding 
themselves in untoward drcumstances, left their i capital 
to establish a hill-station called Kandy, which, too. the 
Taimlians wrested from them in a short time and placed 
a Hindu king on the throne. Then came hordes of 
Europeans — the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and the Dutch. 
Lastly the Elnglish have made themselves kings. The 
royal family of Kartdy have been sent to Tanjore, where 
they are living on penaon and madgaianni rasam 
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In northern Ceylon there is a exeat majority of Hindus, 
while in the southern part. Buddhists and hybrid Eurasians 
of different types preponderate. The principal seat of the 
Buddhists is Colombo, the present capital, and that of the 
Hindus is Jaffna The rcslriciions of caste are here much 
less than in India ; the Buddhists have a few in marriage 
affairs, but none in matiert of food, in wliich respect the 
Hindus observe some restrictions All the butchers cf 
Ceylon were formerly Buddhists , now their number is 
decreasing owing to the revival of Buddhism Most of tl^e 
Buddhists are now chan^ng their anglicised titles for native 
ones. All the Hindu castes have mixed together and 
formed a single flindu caste, in which, Lke the PunjaU 
Jats. one can marry a girl of any casie~even a Europesn 
girl as that The aon goes into a temple, puts the sacred 
trilinrar mark on the forehead, utters "Sliiva. Shiva, and 
becomes a f Ilndu The husband may be a f linJu, whue 
the wife IS a Chruiian. The Qttisuan rubs some iscred 
ash on the forehead, utters Namah P2rvatipsU)< 
(salutation to SKive) and h« straightway becomes a Hindu 
This is what lias made the Christian missionaries so ciots 
with you Since your coming into Ceylon, many CJunUiaa*, 
pwlting sacied ash on l.heir head and iep«*t-f< 
SaJjtation to Sbva. " f,a?« teconie f findua ami gone bst* 
to tlvetr caate Adraaaya<{a aiui V'sera^Shaivavaifa aie ff.« 
prevajjigicigior.a f.ere li» place of the word fLnJa 
has to say 'Shaiva ' Tlve reL^oua dance aral SaJilIrU<-a 
wf-c.h Sf.n Oiaiianya UittoduceJ u4n Bengal h^J the* 
vc’gia us tie among lie TaroJ race, fhe Ta.',-J o» 

la p-ure Tsiiid *ft.J tie feS^a of CefLn is 
W* TsmJ r*hg-.on. T-a ccasato; el-ar.t o/ a Undrad 
tios.as.'id mcc. s-jJ tLce aie^g U deyoPr.*-*! hyi'^os ts 
diiv*. d.« a a da;*-«ndr».,roiatg-a‘ wui i>,e 
a» <1 1 . j 'A L-g cyi^lals, and tie fr« f ». ne <f i S ti- f e sf Oi*t* 
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China, and Japan. wonKip Shiva and do not know the 
worship with mystical Mantras of such goddesses as 
T^a Devi and so forth But they believe in possession by 
spirits and things of that sort. The Buddhists have now 
split into two schools, the Northern and the Southern ; t' 
Northern school calls itself the Mahayana, and i 
Southern school, comprising the Ceylonese. Burmes 
Siamese, ete., Hinayana. The Mahayana branch on 
worships Buddha in name : their real worship is of Taj 
Devi and of Avalokiteshwara (whom the Japanese, Oiinei 
and Koreans call Wanyin) : and there is much use < 
various cryptic rites and Mantras. The Tibetans are lb 
real demons of Shiva. They all worship Hindu gods, pU 
the Damaru,' keep human skulls, blow horns made of th 
bones of dead monks, are much given to wine and roe** 
and are always exorcising evil spirits and curing disease 
by means of mystical incantations. In Qiina and Jsp*** 
on the walls of all the temples I have observed varioui 
monosyllabic Mantras written in big gilt letters, wKcI 
approach the Bengali characters so much that >t)U caa 
easily make out the resemblance. 

Alasinga returned to .Madras from Colombo, and we 
also got on board our ship, with presents of some lemons 
from the orchard of Coomara Swami, some kin? 
cocoanuts, and two Ewttles of syrup, 'etc. (The gO“ 
Kartikeya has various names, such as Subrahroani^ 
Kumara Swami, etc. In the South the worship of 
god is much in vogue : they call Kartikeya an incarnation 


of the sacred formula "Om.'’) 

The ship left Colombo in the morning of 25th June* 
Now we have to encounter full monsoon conditions. The 


more our ship is advancing, the more is the storm jncreas* 
ing and the louder is the wind howling — there is incew^ 
'' rain, and enveloping darkness ; huge waves are dashing 
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on the ship's deck with e terrible noise, so that it is 
impossible to stay on the deck. Hie dining table has been 
divided into small squares by means o{ wood partitions, 
placed lengtbwse and breadriivrise, called hddle, out 
of which the food articles ate tumping up The ship is 
creaking, as if it were going to break to pieces. The 
Captain says, “Well, this year's monsoon seems to be un- 
usually rough " The Captain is a very interesting person, 
and has spent many years in the Chinese Sea and Indian 
Ocean , a very enieilaining fellow, very clever in telhng 
cock and bull atones Numerous stories of pirates — how 
Chinese coolies used to kill a ship's officers. loot the whole 
ship and escape— and other stories of that ilk he is 
narrating. And there is nothing else to do, for reading or 
writing is out of the question in such heavy rolling. It is 
entremely difficult to ut inside the cabin ; the window has 
been shut for fear of the waves getting in. One day 
Brother T— kept it slightly ajar and a fragment of a wave 
entered and Hooded the whole cabin ' And who can 
describe the heaving and tossing on the deck 1 Amid such 
conditions, you must remember, the work for your 
Udbodhan is going on to e certain extent. 

'There are two Christian missionary passengers on our 
ship, one of whom is an American, with a family—a very 
good man, named Bogesh He has been married seven 
years, and h» children number half-a.dozeii. The servants 
call it God's special grace— though ibe children perhaps, 
feel differently. Spreading a shabby bed on the deck, 
Mrs. Bogesh makes all the children lie on it and goes 
away. They make themselves dirty and roll on the deck, 
trying alpud. The passengers on the deck are always 
nervous, and cannot walk about on the deck, lest they 
niight tread on any of Bogesh's children. Making the 
youngest baby lie in a square basket Viith high rides. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bogesh rit in a corner for four hours, 
huddled together. One finds it hard to appreciate yoor 
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European civilUation. If we rlnie our mouth or wa*h our 
teeth in publtc^lhey aay it U baiharous, theie thlo^ 
ouiihl to be done in private. Ail ristht. but I put it to you. 
if it i* not aI«o decent to avoid uich acU as the one above 
referred to, in public. /Vnd you run after this a'vili^ation t 
However you cannot understand what good Protestantism 
has done to North Europe, unless you see the Protestant 
clergy. If the ten crores of English people die. and only 
the priests survive, in twenty years another lea crorc* sdU 
be raised I 

Owing to tbe roiling of tbe ship most of the passengers 
ate suffering from headache. A h'tlfe girl named ToPtle i* 
accompanying her father ; she has lost her mother. Our 
Nivedita has becorne a mother to Tootle and Bofcshs 
children. Tootle has been brought up in Mysore with her 
father who is a planter. I asked her, ''Tootle, boW are 
you?" She replied. "This Bungalow it not good and 
very much, which makes me rick." To her every hours 
is a bungalow. One sickly child of Bogesb supers spe^ra^ 
from want of care : the poor thing is rolling on the woodea 
deck the whole day. The old Captain now and dien 
comes out of his cabin and feeds him vrith some sorip 
with a spoon, and pointing to his slender legs aa/** 
"What a sickly child — how sadly neglected!’’ 

Many desire eternal happiness. But if happiA*** 
were eternal, misery also would be eternal, fust think o 
that. Could we in that case have ever reached Aden* 
Fortunately neither happiness nor misery is eternal ; thrre* 
fore in spite of our si* days’ journey being prolonged into 
fourteen days, and our buffeting terrible wind and raw 
night and day, we at last did reach Aden. The more 
were ahead of Colombo, the more the storm and r^ 
increased, the sky became a lake, and the wind and the 
waves grew fierce— and it was almost impossible for the 
ship to proceed, breasting such srind and wave, and her 
speed was halved. Near the island of Socotra, the mon* 
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soon was at its worst. The Captain remarked that this 
was the centre of the moitsoon. and that if we could pass 
this, we should gradually reach calmer waters. And so 
we did. And this nightmare also ended. 

In the evening of the 6th, we reached Aden. No one. 
white or black, is allowed to land, neither is any cargo 
allowed into the ship. And there are not many things 
worth seeing here. You have only barren stretches of 
sand, hearing some resemblance to Rajputana, and tree- 
less. verdureless hills In between the hills there are forts 
and on the top are the soldiers* barracks. In front are the 
hotels and shops arranged in the form ol a crescent, which 
ate dlscerniUe from the ship. Many ships are lying in 
anchor. One English, and one German man-of-war came 
in : the rest ate either cargo or passenger ships. I had 
visited the town last time Behind the hills are the native 
barracks and the bazar. A lew miles from there, there are 
big pits dug into the sides of the lulls. wKete the rain-water 
accumulates. Formerly that was the only source of water. 
Now by means of an apparatus they distil the sea-water 
and get good fresh water, which, however, is very dear. 
Aden is just like an Indian town—with ita large percentage 
of Indian civil and oruUtary population. There are a good 
many Farsi shopkeepers and Sindhi merchants. Aden is 
a very apcient place-~the Roman Emperor Constantins 
sent a batch of misAonanes here to preach Christianity. 
Then the Arabs rose and killed these Christians, where- 
upon the Roman Emperor asked the King of Abyssinia- 
long a Christian country — to punish them. The Aby-ssinlan 
King sent an army and severely punished the Arabs of 
Aden. Afterwards Aden passed into the hands of the 
Samanidi Kings of PerM. It is they who are reputed to 
have Erst excavated those caves for the accumulation of 
Water. Then, after the rise of Mohammedanism. Aden 
passed into the hands of the Arabs. After a certain time 
a Portuguese general made ineEectual aiiempts to cap- 
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lure the place. Then the Sultan of Turkey made the 
place a naval baee vriUi the object of expelling the 
Portuguese from the Ittdiau Ocean. 

Again it pekssed into the possession of the neighbouring 
Arabian ruler. Afterwards, the English purchased it and 
of it built the present town. Now the warships of all the 
powerful nations are cruising alJ over the world, and every- 
one wants to have a voice in every trouble that arises in 
any part of it. Every nation wants to safegua/d its 
supremacy, political interest, and commerce. Hence they 
are in need of coal every now and then, As it would not 
be possible to get a supply of coal from an enemy country 
in times of war, every Power wants to have a coaling 
station of its own. The best sites have been already occu- 
pied by the English : the French have come in for the nest 
heat : and after them the other Powers of Europe hsve 
secured, and are securing, sites for themselves either b/ 
force or by purchase, or by friendly overture. The Suel 
Canal is now the link between Europe arid Asia, and it ie 
under the control of the French. Consequettlly the 
have made their position very strong at Aden, and the 
other Powers also have each made a site for themselves 
along the Red Sea. Sometimee this rage for land brings 
disastrous consequences. Italy, trodden under foie.gn 
feet for seven centuries, stood on her legs, sflcr enotmiru* 
ditScuJues. But imraedialely after doing this, she begs** 
to think a lot of herself and became ambitious of fotelF* 
conquest. In £uros>c no nation can seuo a bit of UnJ 
belonging to another; for all the Powers would uiute M 
crush the usurper. In Asia also, the big Powets— ttwi 
English. Russians. French, and Duiclr— have left htiie 
space unoccupied. Now there remained ojjy a few Us J 
Afr ica, and tlnther ItJy directed Ur attention, fu*l s.U 
tried in North /\ftlca. wUre site met w.tit oppoaii-u» fruj* 
the Ftench and destaieJ. Then the EncLsh gs»* Uf • 
pUce of land oa lU R'd Sea. with d.e cJterlce oi><f that 
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from that centre Italy might absorb the Abyssinian terri- 
tory. Italy, too. came on vrith an army But the 
Abyssinian King, Manalik, gave her such a beating that 
Italy found it di^cult to save herself by fleeing from 
Africa. Besides, Russian and Abyssinian Christianity 
being, as is alleged, very much alike, the Russian Czar is 
an ally of the Abyssinians at bottom 

Well, our ship is now passing through the Red Sea 
The missionary said, “This is the Red Sea, which the 
Jewish leader Moses crossed on foot with his followers 
And the army which the Egyptian King Pharaoh sent for 
their capture was drowned in (he sea. the wheels of their 
war-chariots having stuck in the mud''--1ike Karna's in the 
Mahkbhkrata story. He further said that this could now 
be proved by modern scientific reasons. Nowadays in 
every country it has become a fashion to support the 
nuracles of religion by scientific argument. My friend, 
if these phenomena were the outcome of natural forces, 
where then is there room for their intervention of your god 
“Yave"> A great dilemma!— If they are opposed to 
science, those miracles are mete myths, and your tefigion 
is false. And even ri (hey are borne out by science, the 
glory of your god is superfluous, and they are Just like any 
other natural phenomena To this. Priest Bogesh tepKed, 
"‘I do not know ait the issues involved in it. I simply 
believe." This is *U right— ^na can tolerate that. But 
then there is a party of men. who are very clear in criti- 
cising others' views and bringing forward arguments 
against them, but where they themselves are concerned, 
they simply say, "I only believe, my mind testifies to their 
Veracity." These are simply unbearable. Pooh I What 
weight has their intellect) Absolutely nothing I They 
are very quick to label the religious beliefs of others as 
superstitious, especially those which have been condemned 
by the Europeans, wfule tn their own case they concoct 
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some fantastic notions of Co<iKead and are beside them- 
selves with emotions over there. 

Tlie ship is steadily sailing north. The borders of 
this Red Sea were a great centre of ancient civilisatiao. 
Tliere, op the other side, are the deserts of Arabia, and 
on this — Egypt. This is that andent Egypt. Thousands 
of years ago, these Egyptians starting from Punt (probably 
Malabar) crossed the Red Sea, and steadily extended their 
kingdom till they reached Egypt. Wonderful was the 
expansion of their power, their territory, and their civilisa- 
tion. The Greeks were the disciples of these. T1 
wonderful mausoleums of their kings, the Pyramids, wit 
figures of the Sphinx, and even their dead bodies ar 
preserved to this day. Here h'ved the ancient Egyptia 
peoples, with curling hair and ear-rings, and wearing snow 
white dhotii without one end being tucked up behind 
This is Egypt — the memorable stage whtie the Hykws, 
the Pharaohs, the Persian Emperors, Alexander the Great, 
and the Ptolemies, and the Roman and Arab conquerors 
played their part. So many centuries ago, they left tbeir 
histoty inscribed in great detail in hieroglyphic characters 
on papyrus paper, on stone slabs, and on the sides of 
earthen vessels. 

This is the land where Iris was worshipped and 
Horus flourished. According to these ancient Egypliaris, 
when a man dies, his subtle body moves about : but any 
injury done to the dead body affects the subtle body, and 
the destruction of the former means the total armihilation 
of the latter. Hence they look so much pains to preserve 
the corpse. Hence the pyramids of the kings 
emperors. What devices, how much labour— alas a 
in vain I Lured by ibe treasures, robbers have dug into 
the pyramids, and penetrating the mysteries of the 
labyrinths, have stolen the royal bodies. Not now— i* 
was the work of the ancient Egyptians themselves. 
five or six centuries ago. these desiccated mummies e 
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Jewish and Arab physioaits looked upon as possesung 
great medicinal virtues and prescribed them for patients 
all over Europe. To this day. perhaps, it is the genuine 
'*Mumia*' of Unani and Hakimi methods of treatment I 
Emperor Asoka sent preachers to this Egypt during 
the leign of the Ptolemy dynasty They used to preach 
Tcligion, cure diseases, h«e on vegetable food, lead celi- 
bate lives, and make Sannyasin disciples. They came to 
found many sects— the Thcrapeutae. Elssenes, Mani- 
chaeans. and the like , from which modern Chrisuanity has 
sprung. It was Egypt that became, during the Ptolemaie 
rule, the nursery of ait leanung Here was that city of 
rMexandila. famous all over the world for its university. 
lU library, and its literati — that Alexandria which, fallrng 
into the hands of illiterate, bigoted, and vulgar Chns- 
liana sud'ered destmeiion. with us library burnt to ashee 
end teeming stemped out I Finelly. the Chrisuens llUeJ 
the lady eavant. Hypatia, subjected her dead body to all 
soils of eboTTunsble insult, and dragged it through the 
streets, till ery bu of flesh was removed from the bones t 
And to the south lie the deserts of /Vabie— the mother 
of heroes. Hsve you ever seen a Bedouin Arab, with a 
cloak on. end a big kerchief Pcd on his head with e buncti 
of woollen strings?— That gait, that pose of standing, 
thst look. y-ou wiU find in ao other country Fcom head 
to foot emanates the fieedom of open unconlined desert 
•ir— -there you have the Arab AATien the bigotry of the 
QirUtiant and the barbarity of the Cotlis extinguished the 
ancient Creek and Homan oviLsatioa. when Persia was 
trying to hide her iniemal poUefaction by adding layer 
afler layer of gold-leaf upon il. when, in India. i}< sun 
of splendour of PalaLpuir* end L jjaMi had set. leaving 
some ilLleiate. tyrant Ungs to nile ova her. and ih.e coe* 
rupticns of dreadful oUceniCe* and 0.e 'wors.hip cf lust 
feslenns w-,thia— wlum suth was th.e stale cf t}.e world 
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thi* insignificant. semi*brutal Arab race spread like light* 
ning over its surface. 

There you see a steamer coming from Mecca, with a 
cargo of pilgrims ; behold— the Turk in European dreu. 
the Egyptian in half-European costume, the Sjrian 
Mussalman in Iranian attire, and the real Arab wearing a 
cloth reaching down the knee. Before the time of Moham* 
med. it was the custom to circumambulate round the 
Caaba temple in a state of nudity , since his time they have 
to wrap round a cloth It is for this reason, that our 
Mohammedans unloose the strings of their trourers. and 
let their cloth hang down (o the feet. Cone are there 
dajs for the Arabs A continual inilux of Kaffir. SIdi. atul 
Abyssinian blood has changed their physique. energy> 
all— the Arab of the desert ts completely shorn of h 
former glory. Those that hve in the north ate pescsf 
cituens of the Turkish State Out the Christian subjeo 
of the Sultan Kate the Turks anil love the /\rabs. The 
say that the •■\rabe ate amenable to education, beconi 
gentlemen, and are not so* troublesome, while the tt> 
Turks oppress the O.nstiana very much. 

Though the desert is very hot, that heat ** 
enervating There is no further trouble if you cover y<"* 
body and head against it Dry heal is not only 
enervating, on the contrary it has a marked toning tdftl' 
TTie people of fbajpuiarta. Arabia, and r\fnca are id-a* 
tratiofia cf this la certain districts of Marwa/, 
cattle, horses, and ail are strong and of gieal staTore- 
u a joy to took at the Araba and ISuba W.ere tJ.e 
IS rr^-V, as la Bengai the U-Jy la very irnioh eneivatrd. 
a»J esery ar.baal is weak 

rhe very name of iha ftad S** strsiee Urr**r 
hearts of the paaseogers— a is ao drsad/udy liM, 
ia w-mrx-M. as it is oowr. Creoune is seated oa lb* 
aad reooorJa a st~ry of some terrible aooblerj. 
to I-. knowledge. The C*i*M has oauiiddea 6ie«» 
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He says that a few day» ago a Chinese man-of-war was 
passing through the Red Sea, and her Captain and eight 
sailors who worked in the coal-room died of heat. 

Indeed, those who work in the coal-room have in the 
first place to stand in a pit of lire, and then there is the 
terrible heal of the Red Sea. Socnetitnes they tun mad, 
rush up to the deck, plunge into the sea, and are drowned ; 
or sometimes they die of heat in the engine-room itself. 

These stories were enough to throw us out of our 
wits, nearly. But fortunately we did not experience so 
much heat. The breexe. instead of being a south-wind, 
continued to blow from the north, and it was the cool 
breeze of the Mediterranean. 

On the (4tK of July the steamer cleared the Red Sea 
and reached Suea. In front is the Suez Canal. The 
steamer has cargo for Suez Well, £gypt is now under a 
risitatlon of plague, and possibly we are also carrying its 
germs. So there is the risk of contagion on both aides. 
Compared with the precautions taken here agunst mutua] 
contact, well, those of our country are aa nothing. The 
goods have to be unloaded, but the coolie of Suez must 
not touch the ship, ft meant a good deal of extra trouble 
for the ship's sailors They have to serve aa coolies, lift 
up the cargo by means of ciiuies and drop it, without 
touching, on the Suez boats which carry it ashore. The 
agent of the Company has come near the ship in a small 
launch, but he is not allowed to board her- From the 
launch he is talking with the Captain who is in his ship. 
You must know this is not Itidia, where the white man is 
beyond the plague regulations and all— here is the begin- 
ning of Europe. And all this precaution is taken lest the 
rat-borne plague finds an entrance into this heaven. The 
incubation period of plague-^enns is ten days ; hence the 
quarantine for ten days. We have however passed that 
period, so the disaster has been averted for us. But we 
shall be quarantined fot ten days mote if we but touch 
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any Egyptian. In that case no passengers will be lacJed 
eitber at Naples or at Marseilles. TTserefore every kinJ 
of work is being done from a distance, free from contact 
Consequently it will take them the whole day to xinload 
the cargo in this slow process. TTie ship can easily cross 
the Canal in the night, if she be provided with a search' 
light : but if that is to be fitted, the Suez people will have 
to touch the ship— there, you have ten days’ quarantine. 
She is therefore not to start in the night, and we must 
remain as we are in this Suez harbour for twenty-four 
hours I This is a very beautiful natural harbour, sur- 
rounded almost on three sides by sandy mounds and 
hillocks, and the water also is very deep. There are 
innumerable fish and sharks swimming in it. Nowhere 
else on earth axe sharks in such plenty as in this port 
and in the port of Sydney, in AustraL'a — they are ready 
to swallow men at the slightest opportunity! Nobodf 
dares to descend into the water. Men. too, on their part 
are dead against the snakes and sharks, and never let slip 
an opportunity to kill (hem. 

In the moming, even before breakfast, we came to 
learn that big sharks were moving about behind the ship- 
1 had never before an opportunity to see live sharks" 
the last time I come, the ship called at Suez for orJy a 
very short time, and that too. close to the town. As sM® 
as we heard of the sharks, we hastened to the spot. Tt® 
second clast was at the stem of the ship, and from it» 
deck, crowds of men, women and children were leaning 
over the railings to see the sharks. But our friends. ® 
sharks, had moved off a little when we appeared on 
spot, which damped our spirit very much. But we 
noticed that shoals of a kind of fish vrith bill-fike ^ ^ 

were swimming in the wafer, and there was a 
'very tiny fish in great abundance. Now and then a 
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but on inquiry I found it wu not. Donito wm his name. 
Of course I had formerly read of Kirn, and iKit also I 
had read that he \^aa imported into Bengal frorn the 
Maldives at dried fisK, on big-sized boats. It was also 
a matter of report that bis meat was red and very tasteful 
And we were now glad to see his energy and speed. 
5uch a large Ash was flitting through tlie water like an 
arrow, and in that glassy sea-water every movement of 
his body was noticeable We were thus watching the 
bonito'a circuits and the restless movements of th« tiny 
hah for twenty minutes or half an hour. Half an hour- 
three quarters— we were ^most tired of it, when some* 
body announced— there he was. About a dozen people 
touted. "There he is coming (" Casting my eyes I found 
that «t some distance a huge black thing was moving 
towards us, six or seven inches below the surface of the 
water. Gradually (be thing approached nearer and 
nearer. The huge flat head was visible ; how massive his 
movement, there was nothing of (he bonito's flitting in it. 
But once he turned hrs head, a big circuit was made. 
A gigantic fish : on he comes in a solemn gait, while in 
front of him are one or (wo small fish, and a number of 
tiny ones are playing on his back and all about his body. 
Some of them are holding fast on to his neck. He is your 
shark with retinue and followers. The fish which ate 
preceding him are called the pilot fish. Their duty is to 
show the shark his prey, and perhaps be favoured with 
crumbs of his meat. But as one looks at the terrible 
gaping jaws of the shark, one doubts whether they succeed 
much in this latter respect. The fish wludi ate moving 
about the shark, and climbing on his back, are the 
"suckers." About their chest there is a flat, rounding 
portion, neatly four by two inches, which is furrowed and 
grooved, like the rubber soles of many English shoes. 
That portion the fish' applies to the shark's body and sticks 
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to it : that makes them appear as if riding on the shark s 
body and back. They are supposed to live on the worms 
etc., that grow on the shark's body. The shark must 
always have his retinue of these two classes of fish. And 
he never injures them, considering them perhaps as his 
followers and companions. One of these fish was caught 
with a small hook and line. Someone slightly pressed 
the sole of his shoe against its chest and when he raised 
his foot, it too was found to adhere to it. Id the same 
way it sticks to the hody of the shark. 

The second class passengers have got their mettle 
highly roused. One of them is a military man and his 
etithusiasm knows no hounds. Rumma^ng the slup they 
found out a terrible book-Ht outvied the hooks that are 
used in Bengal for recovering water-pots that have sea* 
dentally dropped into wells- To this they tightly 
fastened about two pounds of meat with a strong cord, 
and a stout cable was tied to it. About six feet from >t> 
a big piece of wood was attached to act as a fioat. Then 
the hook with the float was dropped in the water. Below 
the ship a police boat was keeping guard ever since we 
came, lest there might be any contact between us and the 
people ashore. On this boat there were two men coW 
fortably asleep, which made them much despised in the 
eyes of the passengers. At this moment they turned out 
to be great friends. Roused by the tremendous sho^*- 
our friend, the Arab, rubbed his eyes and stood up. * 
was preparing to tuck up his dress, imagining some troub e 
was at hand, when he came to understand that so mu 
shouting was notlung mote d»an a request to him 
remove the beam that Vas meant as a float to c^ch « 
shark, along with the hook, to a short distance. Then W 
breathed a sigh of relief, and grinning from car to ear e 
managed to push the float to some distance by mesM 
a pole. Whfle wo in eagerness stood on b'ptoe. lean- 
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ins over the railing, and anxiously waited for the shark — 
"watching his advent with restless eyes and as is 
always the case with those for whom somebody may be 
waiting with suspense, we sutfered a similar fate— -in 
other words, "the Beloved did not turn up." But all 
miseries have an end, and suddenly about a hundred 
yards from the ship, something of the shape of a water* 
carrier's leather hag. but much larger, appeared above 
the surface of the water, and immediately there was the 
hue and cry. "There is the shark I" "Silence, you boys 
and ptlsl— the shaik may run off"— "Hallo, you people 
there, why don't you doff your while hats for a while 7— 
the shark may shy."— While shouts like these were 
reaching the ear. the shark, denuen of the salt sea, rushed 
close by, like a boat under canvas, with a view to do 
iustice to the lump of pork attached to the hook. Seven 
or eight feet more and the shark’s jaws would touch 
the bait. But that massive tail moved a little, and the 
straight course was transfoimed Into a curve. Alas, the 
shark has made off I Again the tail slightly moved, and 
the gigantic body turned and faced the hook Again 
he is rushing on— gaping, there, he is about to snap at 
the bait I Again the cursed tail moved, and the shark 
wheeled his body off to a distance. Again he ia taking 
a circuit and coming on. he is gaping again : look now. 
he has put the bail into his laws, there, he is tilting on his 
ude ; yes. he has swallowed the bail— pull. puU, forty or 
hfty pull together, pull on with all your tnight I Whal 
tremendous strength the Rsh has, what struggles he makes, 
how t^idely he gapes ! Pull, pull I He is about to come 
above the surface, these he is turning in the water, and 
again turning on his ^e, pull, pull I Alas, he has extri- 
cated himself from the bait I The shark has ffed. Indeed, 
what fussy people >ou all ate I You could not wait to 

' Troia J*ysJ«T*. the faBsou* Saaikni poet of Beagd. 
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give him some time to swallow the bait I And you were 
impatient enough to pull so soon as he turned on Ms side I 
However, it is no use crying over spilt milk. The shark 
was rid of the hook and made a clean run ahead. 
Whether he taught the pilot fish a good lesson, we hare 
got no information, but the fact was that the shark was 
clean off. And he was tiger*Iike, having black stripes 
over his body like a tiger. However, the “'Hgcr," "ith 
a view to avoid the dangerous vicinity of the hook, dis- 
appeared, with his retinue of pilots and suckers. 

But there is no need of giving up hopes altogether, 
for there. Just by the side of the retreating "Tiger" *s 
coming on another, a huge fiat-headed creature I /Mas, 
sharks have no languagel Otherwise "Tiger” would 
surely have made an open breast of his secret to the new* 
comer and thus warned him. lie would certainly hav* 
said, "flallo. my friend, beware, there is a new erratur* 
come over (here, whose fieth is very tasteful and lavoutfi 
but what hard bones ' Well. I have been born 
brought up as a shark these many years, and have de* 
voured loll cf animals — living, dead, and half-dead, e-id 
filled my stomach with lots of bones, bricks, and sloeeS, 
and wooden sioif . but compared with these bones they 
axe as butter. I tell you Look, what has become of 
teeth atul Jaws.'* — and along with this he would eeflaj-y 
hate shown to l.he new-comer those gaping taws lesc.-iag 


ahnost to half his body And the ot.her tuo. **- 
ch4rs,cittistic cipeiier>cc of nuturer years, would f-a** 
prescribed for fJai on* er other of such Iidsiuhla maru** 
/enieJ.es as t^e bile of one fish the spleen <•/ 
t.he cookeg broth cf oysurs. asd so forth. Cu 
ocitJiIj'g of Lie kl-J lock place, then we n.ui* cvs-.-*^ 
ihe sharks are sadly in warg t,/ * la.-'*'-**'- 

• may }.aie c&e, Uxit is is«p<-Sa.U« to U-» 

Wefere WJJ some cLarscirrs £l f-/ »k* 

Jt is impMawble to Use t-al 
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3t may be. that "Tiger,'* mixing too much in human 
company, has imbibed a bit of human disposition too, 
and therefore, instead of giving out the real truth, asked 
"Flat-head," with a smile, if he was doing well, and bade 
him good-bye — "Shall I alone be befooled 

Tlie Bengali {Mem has it. “First goes Bhagiratha 
blowing bis conch, then comes Canga bringing up the 
tear etc.,'' — well, of course no blowing of the conch is 
heard, but hrst are going the pilot iiah, and behind them 
comes ''Flat-head." moving his massive body, while 
round about hirn dance the suckers. Ah, who can les'ul 
such a tempting bail> For a space of five yards on all 
tides the surface of the sea is glossy with a film of fat. 
end it is for "Flat-head" himself to ssy how far the 
ftagrance thereof has spiead. Besides, what a spectaole 
it isI>-\Vhite. and red. and yellow, all in one place! 
It was real English pork, tied round a huge black hook, 
heaving under water most temptingly) 

Silence now. every «ne--don't move about, and see 
that you don't be too hasty. But take care to keep close 
to the cable. There, he is moving near the hook, and 
examining the bait, pulling it in hia jaws I Let him do so. 
Hush— now he hes turned on hii side — look, he is 
swallowing it whole, silence— -give him time to do it. 
Then, as "Flat-head." turning on hia side, had leisurely 
swallowed the bait, and was about to depart, immediately 
there was the pull behind I "Flat-head," astonished, jerk- 
ed his head and wanted to throw (he bait off, but it made 
matters worse ) The hook pierced him. and from above, 
men, young and old. began to pull i-iolently at the cable. 
Look, the head of the shetk is above water— pull, 
brothers, pull I There, about half the shark's body Is 
above water I Oh. what jaws) U is all jaws, and throat, 
it seems! Pull oni Ah. (he whole of it is clear of 
water. There, the hook has pierced his jaws through and 
through — pull on! 'Wait, wail! — Hallo, you Arab PoL'eo 
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boatman. wiJl you tie a string' round hi* tail? — He is web 
a huge monster that It » difficub to haul him up otherwise. 
Take care, brother, a blow from that tail is enough to 
fracture a horses leg! fMl on — OK. how very heavy I 
Good God. what have we here ! Indeed, what is it that 
hangs down from under the shark's belly? Are they not 
the entrails 1 His own weight has forced them out I All 
right, cut them oB, and let them drop into the tea, that will 
make the weight lighter. Pull on. brothers 1 Oh. It is a 
founteun of blood ? No, there is no use trying to save the 
clothes. Pull, he is almost within reach. N'ow. set him 
on the deck ; lake care, brother, be very careful, if he but 
charges on anybody, he will bite oif a whole arm I And 
beware of that tail 1 Now. slacken the rope^thudl 
Lord t What a big shack t And with what a thud he feQ 
on board the ilup ! Well, one cannot be too careful-* 


strike his head with that bearo^hailo. miLtary man. you 
are a soldier, you are the man to do it.— "Quits so." TKs 
military passenger, with body and clothes splashed with 
blood, raised the beam and began to land heavy blows 
on the shark's head. And the women went on ahriek' 
ing. "Oh dear! How cruelf Don’t kill liimi" and so 
forth, but never slopped aeeing the spectacle. Let that 
gruesome scene end here. How the shark's belly was 
ripped open, how a tcrieol of blood Sowed, how the 
monster continued to shake and move for a long tune 
ever* after his entrails and heart had been taken oB snJ 
his body dismembered, hew from hit stomach a heap of 
bones, skin, Eesh, and wood. etc., came out— let aJJ «h**« 
topics go. SiJBce it to say. t.Sat 1 had ray ou*! alnsost 


spoilt t^t day — eveothing smelt el that ahark- 

This Sue* CscaJ is » triumph of canal en^jnecrieg. 
Was dug by a Ffeoch er-gineer. r*rti'narid da LeaWJ** 
connecting .Mcdllerrar^eaa w.th iLe Red i**- ** 

neatly facilialed tie commerce between Eu/cp* seal *»•- 

Cf aJ? lie wikh iase wwUJ fw l-U prewrrf 
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•t«te of Kutn&n civiUtation (rotn tKe anuetit timet, the 
comioerce of India La perhaps th« moat important From 
time immemorial India has beaten ail other countries in 
point of fertility, and commercial industries Up till a 
century ago. the whole of the world's demand for cotton 
doth, cotton. Jute, indigo, lac. rice, diamonds, and pearls, 
etc., used to be supplied from India Moreover, no other 
country could produce such excellent silk and vroollen 
fabrics, like the kincob. etc-, as India Again, India has 
been the land of various spices such as cloves, cardamom, 
pepper, nutmeg, and nnace Naturally, therefore, from 
very andent times, whatever country became civilised 
kt any pairicuUr epoch, depended upon India for iKeae 
commoditUt. This trade used to follow two main routea 
~«ne Was through land, via Afghanistan and Persia, and 
the other was by sea— trough the Red Sea After his 
conquest of Persia. Alexander the Great despatched a 
general named Niarcbus to explore a sea.route, passing 
by the mouth of the Indus, across the ocean, and through 
the Red Sea. Most people are ignorant of the extent 
to which the opulence of andent countries like Babylon. 
Persia, Greece, and Rome depended on Indian commerce. 
Alter the downfall of Rome. Baghdad in Mohammedan 
temtory, and Venice and Genoa in Italy, became the 
chief Western marts of Indian commerce And when 
the Turks made themselves masters of the Roman 
Empire and closed the trade-route to India for the 
Italians, then Christopher Columbus {Christobal Colon), a 
Spaniard or Genoese, tried to explore a new route to 
India across the Atlantic, which resulted in the discovery 
of the American continent Even after reaching America 
Columbus could not gel rid of the delusion that it was 
India, h js therefore lhal the aborigirtes of America are 
to tWs day designated as Iiulians. In the Vedas we find 
both names, ’'Sindhu*' and "Indu.” for the Indus ; the 
Persians transformed them into ‘'Hindu,'* and the Greeks 
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or merchantmen can never pass through iL Now, with a 
view to preventing incoming and outgoing ships from col* 
tiding against each other, the whole canal has been divid' 
ed into a number of sections, and at both ends of each 
section there are open spaces broad enough for two or 
three ships to lie at anchor together. The Head Office Is 
at the entrance to the hlediterranean, and there are 
stations in every section like railway stations. As soon as 
a ship enters the canal, messages are continually wired to 
this Head Office, where reports of how many ships are 
coming in and how many are going out. with their 
position at particular moments are telegraphed, and are 
marked on a big map. To prevent one slup confro nt i ng 
another, no ship is allowed to leave any stadoo without a 
line-clear. 

The Suez Canal is in the hands of the French. 


Though the majority of shares of the Canal Company are 
now owned by the English, yet. by a political agreement 
the entire management rests with the French. 

Now comes the Mediterranear}. There is no more 
memorable region than this, outside India. It marks the 
end of Asia, Africa, and of ancient civilisation. One type 
of manners and customs and modes of living ends here 


and another type of features and temperament, food and 
dress, customs and habits bcipns— we enter Europe. Not 
only this, but here also is the great centre of that histori- 
cal admixture of colours, races, civilisations, culture, and 


customs, which extending over many centuries has led to 
the birth of modem civilisalioii. That religion, and culture. 


and civilisation, and eitiaorilinary prowess which tt^ay 
have encircled the globe, were bom here in the regions 
surrounding the Mediterranean. There, on the south, •» 
the very, very ancient Egypt, the birthplace of sculpture 
—overflowing in wealth and foodstuffs; on the 
Asia Minor, the ancient arena of the Phocnidan. Phi^ 
tine, Jewish, valiant Babylonian. Assyrian, and ersisn 
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civilUailons ; and on north, the land where the Greeks 
— wonders o( the world— flourished in andent times. 

Well. Swami, you have had eivough ol countries, and 
riveis. and mountains, and sea^— now listen to a little 
of andent history. Most wonderful ate these annals of 
ancient days ; not heiion. but truth— the true history of 
the human race These ancient countries were almost 
buried in oblivion for eternity— nhe little that people knew 
of them consisted almost exclusively of the curiously 
hcutious compositions of the ancient Greek historians, 
or the miraculous descriptions of the Jewish mythology 
called the Bible Now the inscriptions on ancient stones, 
buildinss. rooms, and tiles, and Lneuistic analysis are 
voluble in their narration of the history of those countries. 
This recounting has but just commenced, but even now 
It hat unearthed mott wonderful tales, and who knows 
what more it will do in future > Great scholars of all 
countries are puziling their heads dsy and night over a bit 
of rock inscription, or a broken utensil, a building, or a tile, 
and discovering the tales of ancient daya sunk in oblivion. 

When the .Mohammedan leader Osman occupied 
Conslaotinople. and the banner of Islam began to flutter 
triumphantly over the whole of eastern Europe, then 
those books and that learning and culture of the ancient 
Creeks which were kept hidden with their powerless 
descendants, spread over western Europe in the wake of 
the retreating Creeks Though subjected for a long time 
to the Roman rule, the Creeks were the teachers of the 
Romani in point of learning and culture So much so that 
owing to the Creeks embracing Christianity and the 
Christian Bible being wnticn tn the Creek longue, 
Oirisiianity g« a hold over the wliole Roman Empire. 
But the ancient Creeks, whom we call the Vaianas. and 
who were the fust teachers of European ovihiation. 
attained the zrniih of their culture long before the 
Ouistians. Ever slnco they became QirUtJans. ail 
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about Certain book* on Egypt and Babylon, Maspero's 
book Was mentioned. And when fie feamt that I bad 
with me an English translation of the book, he said that 
it would not do, for the translator was a rather bigoted 
Qiristian, and wherever Maspero’s researches hit 
Christianity in any way. he (the translator) had managed 
to twist and torture those passages I He recommended 
me to read the book in original French. And on reading 
I found it was just as he had said — a terrible problem 
indeed ! You know very well what a queer thing religious 
bigotry is— it makes a mess of truth and untruth. 
Thenceforth my faith in the translations of those research 
works has been greatly shaken. 

Another new science has developed— ethnology, that 
is. the classilication of men from an examinab’on of their 
colour, hair, physique, shape of the head, language, and 
so forth. 

The Germans, though masters in all sciences, are 
specially expert in Sanskrit and ancient Assyrian culture: 
Genfey and other German scholars are illustrations of 
this. The French are skilled in Egyptolegy-^cholars 
like Maspero are French. The Dutch are famous for their 
analysis of /ewish and ancient Christian religions— writers 
nke Kuenen have attained a world-celebrity. The 
English inaugurate many sciences, and then leave off. 

Let me now tell you some of the opinions of these 
scholars. If you do not like their riews, you may fight 
them : but pray, do not lay the blame on me. 

According to the Hindus, Jews, andent Babylonians, 
Egyptians, and other ancient races, all mankind 
descended from the same pritnaeval parents. People <> 
not much believe in this now. , 

Have you ever seen jet-black, flat-nosed, thick-lipped. 

* ’ • ' Kaffirs with receding foreheads? And have 

, seen the Santals, and Andamanese, and Bhils, with 
about the same features, but of shorter stature, and with 
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hair ieas curly ^ *1^6 first clau are called Negroes : these 
live in Africa. The second class are called Negritos (little 
Negroes) ; in ancient times these used to inhabit certain 
parts of Arabia, portions of the banks of the Euphrates, 
the southern part of Persia, the whole of India, the 
Andamans, and other islands, even as far as Australia. In 
modem limes they are to be met with in certain forests 
and jungles of India, in the Andamans, and in Australia 
Have you seen the Lepchas. QKutias. and Chinese 
—white or yellow in colour, and with straight black 
hair) They have dark eyes — but these are set so as to 
form an angle — scanty beard and moustache, a flat face, 
and very prornineni malar bones Have you seen the 
Nepalese. Durmese. Siamese. Malays, and Japanese } 
They have the same shape, but have shoner stature 

Hie two species of ihis type ate called Mongols end 
Mongoloids (little Mongols) The Mongolians have new 
occupied the greatec part of Asia. It is they who, divided 
into many branches such as the Mongols. Kalmucks, Huns, 
Giinete. 'Tartars. Tucks. .Manclius. Kirghiz, etc , lead 
a nomadic life, carry-ing lenis. and tending aheep. goata, 
cattle, and horses, and wKcnevcs an opportunity oceuis. 
sweep like a swarm ol locusts and unhinge the world , 
—the Chinese and Tibetans alone are an exception to this. 
They are also known by the name of Turanians It is the 
Turan which >oo find in the popular phrase. "Iran and 
Tuian " 

A race of a daih colour but with straight hair, straight 
nose and straight daik eyesi. used to inhabit ancient Egypt 
and ancient Ciaby Ionia and now live aS over India, ape- 
dally in ijie souihrm portioa ; in Europe also one finds 
traces of them in rare places. They form one race, and 
hale the technical name of Draiidiana. 

iknolher race has wHte C(iIoi.r, straight eyes, but ears 
and noses cun ed and iJiici towards t.Se lip, leccdirg fore- 
heads. and thick Ips— as. foi inxiance, the people of north 
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Arabia, the modem Jews and the andent Babylonianj, 
Assyrians. Phcenidans, etc. : their languages also have a 
common stock ; these are called the Semitic race. 

And those svho speak a language allied to Sanikrit. 
who have straight noses, mouths, and eyes, a white com- 
plexion, black or brown hair, dark or blue eyes, are called 
Aryana. 

All the modern races have sprung from an admixture 
of these races. A country which has a preponderance of 
one or other of these races, has also its language and 
physiognomy mostly like those of that particular race. 

It is not a gerierally accepted theory in the West that 
a warm country produces dark complexion and ■ cold 
country white complexion. Many are of opinion that the 
existing shades between black and white have been 
outcome of a fusion of races. 

According to scholars, the civilisations of Egypt 
ancient flabylonia are the oldest. Houses and remains of 
buildings are to be met with in these countries Jstml 
b.OOO B.C. or even earlier. In India the oldest building 
that may have been diaeovered dates back to CJiand**' 
gvpta's time at the most . that is, only 300 B.C I louses «» 
greater antiquity have not yet been JiacoveieJ.^ But ihe/s 
are books, etc., of a far earlier dale, which one can/»t 
find ia any other country. Pandit Bal Gangadhar Tils 
has broug-hc evidence to show ifial the VWas * 
Hindus existed in the present form at least five ll*«u»a 
years before the Christian eta. 

The borders of this .Medilenanean were the hlrthpl-^ 
of that European dviUsaOois which has now corrquered 
world. On these shores the Semlln: rsces such as 
Egyptians, Babylonians. Phrardelaos, and jews, suJ 
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Aiyan lates such as tKe PexaftMa Gteeks, and Rotnansv 
fused together— to form die modem European civiUsation. 

A big stone dab with inscriptions on it. called the 
Rosetta Stone, was discovered in Egypt. On this there are 
inscriptions in hieroglyphics, below which there is another 
kind of writing, and below them alt there are inscriptions 
resembling Greek characters. A scholar conjectured that 
those thrM sets of inscriptions represented the same thing, 
and he dedphered these ancient Egyptian inscriptions 
with the help of Coptic characters — the Copts being the 
Christian race who yet inhabit Egypt and who are known 
as the descendants of the ancient Egyptians. Similarly the 
cuneiform characters inscribed on the bricks and tiles of 
the Babylonians were sJso gradually deciphered. Mean- 
while certain Indian inscn'prions in plough-shaped 
characters were discovered as belonging to the time of 
Emperor Asoks. No earlier inscriptions than these have 
been discovered in India ' The hieroglyphics inscribed 
on various kinds of temples, columns, and sarcophagi all 
over Egypt are being gradually deciphered and making 
Egyptian antiquity more lucid 

The Egyptians entered into Egypt from a southern 
country called Punt, across the seas. Some say that that 
Punt is the modern Malabar, and that the Egyptians and 
Dravidians belong to the same race. Their lirst king was 
named Menes, and their ancient reb'gion loo resembles in 
some parts our mythological tales. The god SKibu was 
enveloped by the goddess Nui ; later on another god Shu 
came and forcibly removed Nui. Nui's body became the 
sky, and her two hands and two legs became the four 
pillars of that sky. And Shibu became the earth. Osiris 
and Iris, the son and dwighter of Nui, are the efuef god 
and goddess in Egypt, and dick son Horus is the object 
of universal worship. These three used to he worshipped 
' T}i« ladus ictipt »• BOW kftQWB to te coaitmpoisTy wnh 
£uiscrisa ssd Egypiisn.- Ei, 
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in a group. Isi*, again, is worshipped in the form of 
the cow. 

Like the Nile on earth there is another Nile in the sky, 
of which the teirestrial Nile is only a part. According to 
the Egyptians, the Son travels round the earth in a boat ; 
now and then a serpent called Ahi devours him. then aa 
eclipse lakes place. The Moon is periodically attacked 
by a boar and tom to pieces, from which he takes fifteen 
days to recover. The deides of Egypt are some of them 
jackal-faced, some hawk-faced, others cow-faced, and 
so on. 

Simultaneously with this, another cistlisation had its 
rise on the banks of the Euphrates. Baal. .Moloch, Istaite, 
and Oamum were the chief of deides here. Istaite fell in 
love with a shepherd named Oamuzi. A boar killed the 
latter and Istarte went to Hades, below the earth, in search 
of hire. There she was subjected to various tortures by 
the terrible goddess Alai. At last Istarte declared that 
she would no more return to earth unless she got Damus 
hack. This was a great difficulty ; she was the goddess of 
sex-impulse, and unless she went back, neither men, nor 
animals, nor vegetables would multiply. Then the god* 
made a compromise that every year Damuzi was to reside 
in Hades for four months and live on earth during the 
remaining eight months. Then Istarte returned, there was 
the advent of spring and a good han’cst followed. 

Thus Damuzi again is known under the name o 
Adunoi or Adonis 1 The religion of all the Semitic 
with slight minor variations, was almost the same. I * 
Babylonians, Jesvs. Phoenicians, and Arabs of a later da-e 
used the same form of worship. Almost every god w« 
called .Moloch — the word which perritU to this day w I- 
Bengah language as mohfe (nilet). mu«u^ (tin^oia) 
so forth — or Baal ; but of course there were minor di « 
enccs. According to some, the god called Alat afterwai 
turned into ^Mlah of the Arabs. 
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The worship o( these gods also included certain terrible 
and abominable ntes. Before M<dod\ or Baal children 
used to be bprnt alive. Id the temple of istarte the natural 
and unnatural satisfaction of lust was the principal feature. 

The history of the Jewish race is much more recent 
than that of Babylon According to scholars the scripture 
known as the Bible was composed from SCO B C to several 
years after the Christian era Many portions of the Bible 
wbjch are generally supposed to be of earlier origin belong 
to a much later date. The main topics of tbe Bible concern 
the Babylonians. The Babylonian cosmology and descrip- 
tion of tbe Deluge have m many parts been incorporated 
wholesale into the Bible Over and above this, during 
the rule of the Persian Emperote in Asie Minor, many 
Persian doctrines found acceptance among the Jews. 
According to the Old Testament, this world is all , there 
is neither soul nor an after-life. In the New Testament 
there is mention of the Pars! doctrines of an after-life and 
teeunection of the dead, while the theory of Satan 
exclusively belongs to the Parsis. 

The principal feature of the Jewish religion ia tho 
worship of Yave-Moloch. But this name does not belong 
to the Jewish language . according to some it is an 
Egyptian word. But nobody knows whence it came 
There are descriptions in the Bible that the Israelites lived 
confined in Egypt for a long time, but all this is seldom 
accepted now. and the patriarchs such as Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Joseph arc proved to be mere allegories. 

The Jews would not utter die name "yave." in place 
of which they used to say '"Adunoi." When the Jews be- 
came divided into two branches, Israel and Ephrsom, two 
principal temples were constructed in tbe two countries. 
In tbe temple that was built by the Israelites in Jerusalem, 
an image of Yave, consisting of a male and female figure 
united, was preserved in a coSer (ark), and there was a big 
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phallic coIuQU) at the door. In Ephraim, Yare lued to 
be worshipped in the form of a gold-covered Bull. 

In both places it was the practice to consign the eldest 
son alive to the flames before the god, and a band of 
women used to live in both the temples, within the very 
precincts of which they used to lead moa immoral lives 
and their earnings were utilised for temple expenditure. 

In course of time there appeared among the Jews a 
class of men who used to invoke the presence of deities in 
their person by means of music or dance. They were 
called Prophets. Many of these, through association with 
the Persians, set themselves against image-wonhip, sacn- 
fice of sons, immorality, prostitution, and such other 
practices. By degrees, orcumcision look the place of 
human sacriflce : and prostitudoa and image-worship etc., 
gradually disappeared In course of time horn among 
these Prophets Christianity had its rise. 

There is a great dispute as to whether there ever was 
bom a man with the name of Jesus. Of the four bools 
comprising the New Testament, the Book of Sl John has 
been rejected by some as spurious. As to the remaining 
three, the verdict is that they have been copied from 
some ancient book ; and that loo, long after the date 
ascribed to Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, about the time that Jesus is believed to 
have been bom among the Jews themselves, there were 
bom two historians, Josephus and Phflo. They have xae^ 
Honed even petty sects among the Jews, but not made the 
kait reki.iice lo Jc™» " >'’= CJiri.i™., « it.l ll, 
RoniM Judse .enien«d him to dealh on the cn».. ' 
Joicphu.' boot hnd . W- Ihm .bout it, whidi hm now 
boon piovod to bo m> inlo^wtUtion. Tbo Rom.n. owd 
to ralo ovor tbo Jo-* “ i*" ““i 'I" ” 

to.cb .11 Kionco. tutd TltoJ’ b..o J1 writlon . pwd 
tnmy thins, .boot "bo J""- <>"' ■>»“<' “■'''b'”” ^ 

oilbo, Jo.u. o, tbo Omtim.. 
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AnoUier difScuIty is ihat 0>e sayings, precepts, or 
•doctrines which the New Testament preaches were already 
in existence among the Jews before the Christiari era, 
having come from different quarters, and were being 
preached by Rabbis like hfillel and others These are what 
scholars say ; but they cannot, mth safety to their repu- 
tation. give oracular verdicts off-hand on their own 
religion, as they are wont to do with regard to alien 
reli^ons. So they proceed slowly. Tliis is what is called 
Higher Criticism. 

The Western scholars are thus studying the teligions, 
customs, races, etc., of different and fat-off countries. 
But we have nothiitg of the kind in Bengali I And how i« it 
possible) — If » man aftet ten years of hard labour trans- 
lates a book of this kind. well, what vnll he himself live 
upon, and where wiU he get the funds to publish his book) 

In the first place, our country is very poor, and in the 
second place, there is practically no cultivation of learn- 
ing. Shall such a day dawn for our country when we ahall 
be cultivating various kinds of arts and sciences)— “She 
whose grace makes the dumb eloquent and the lame to 
scale mountains"— ^e, the Irvine Mother, only knows! 

The ship touched Naples— we reached Italy. The 
capital of Italy is Rome — Rome, the capital of that 
ancient, most powerful Roman £mpire. whose politics, 
military science, art of colonisapon, and foreign conquest 
are to this day the ideal of the whole world I 

After leaving Naples the ship called at Marseilles, and 
thence straight at London. 

You have already heard a good deal about Europe— 
what they eat, how they dress, what are their manners and 
customs, and so forth— so 1 need not write on this. But 
about European dvilisadoii. its origin, its relation to us. 
and the extent to which we should adopt it — about such 
things 1 shall have mudi to aay in future. The body is no 
respecter of pereons, dear brother, so I shall try to speak 
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about them some other time. Or what is the use? Weli. 
who on earth can vie with us (spedaily tfie Bengalis) a* 
regards talking and discussing) Show it in action if you 
can. Let your work proclaim, and let the longue rest. 
Out let me mention one thing in passing, viz that Europe 
began to advance from the date that learning and power 
began to flow in among the poor lower classes. Lots of 
suffering poor people of other countries, cast off like refuse 
as it were, find a house and shelter in /Viierica, and these 
are the very backbone of America/ It matters little 
whether ricli men and scholars listen to you. understand 
you. and praise or blame you— they are merely the 
ornaments, the decoiations of the country/— It is ll>e 
millions of poor lower class people who are its lifer 
.Numbers do not count, nor does wealth or poveit/{ * 
handful of men can throw the woild off its hlrig*e> 
provided th.ey aie united m thought, word, and deed— 
never forget this cenvicuon Tlie more opposition ihet* 
ia, the betier Does a river aenuire velocity unless ihr'* 
is fesiscance) The newer and betier a thiing is, the 
opposition it will racer with al the outset. Il is oppositicA 
wfJch foretells succeu Where there ia no oppo*t~-s 
Lhere u no succese other C^od-bye/ 

• a • 

We hare an adage a-nung ua dial one that h*** • 
hie pattern on i-he soles of Ijs feet • *»i*^J* 

I fear. 1 have my soles usatp/ihed *»f o»er w.ih •l.O'** 
there j uc4 much tiMjta Ivf peoLab.hty, e-ther- ^ 

0-.ed my best to discover u^ai by scrwn.-.i*.'-g u.e s'-w*. 
ad to CO ptjpoae-— the fees Lave teen Jrsa.i/id./ *'**'’', 
throewh the tere/Jy <J ecli *-'-d eo '** 
the c-uii he traced. ft.-«vas. 

t-aC-'hjo. i tale J foe gjaiJed U<a* tuj »>•.««* 
these s-gruL CuZ p' e r e su d s are <.wJe patoA-.'ii 
tLrr^%<-i de«/* r»=ia.» In f*»r.a f-e s««ija ^ 

sCAty tie Fr»«h a.vi c,<— .1 * 
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{riend» end acq\(&intUKe« and put up with a new friend, 
a Fienthman of ordinary mean*, who knew no EtisUah. 
and my Flench — weU. it waa aornething quite eUia> 
ordinary ' I had thu in mind tliat tlie inability to live like 
a dumb man would naturally for<:« me to talk French, and 
I would attain fluency in that lansuage in no ume but 
on the contrary 1 am now on a lour through Vienna. 
Turkey, Creece, Egypt, and jerutalem ( Well, who can 
tleni the courae of the inevitable) And ihi* letter i am 
wtiiing to you (tom the la«t temaitung capital of 
Mohamrnedan cupremacy — from Conatantinople ' 

f have ihiee tiaveUing compatuona — two of them 
Flench and the thud an Amenean Tlie rVtaettcan la Mlia 
MacLeod whom you know very well . (he French cnale 
companion it Montieut Julet Boit. a (amout philotophef 
and LiUiateut of Ftance . and the Ftench lady (ntnd it Ore 
wmld-ienowned ainget. Mademoiaelle Cabe "Miatn" ia 
‘'Monaeur'' in the Fietich language and Mim" ia 
"M«demoia«lle"-'W)ih a Z-aound Mademoitelle Calvi 
it the foremoM tinger— opera pogtr—e*! the preaent day. 
Her inuiica] peiforinancet are to lughly appreciated that 
the hat ar> annual income ol iluee or lour lakha of lupeet, 
aolrly irom tiiig.ng I liad prmuualy been ac^uauiwd 
tilth her Tilt (orrmoM aclrrM in tiie Went Madame 
Sarah Uetnhaidi and ll>e foremoal t.rt.;rr. C^ve. are both 
of (bein of I rrnr-h eatraction and both totaHy ignorant of 
Erghdi bul ilirt inot Er.^Ia-«J and rVn.etica c-cCaioorially. 
and rain nuilxma of douart b) ect ng and KT.g.r.g French 
It the lat a'.tage cf the Ci«d.aed woiif tV n.aiV of gep- L’y 
ill the \Vr»r arid cvrryboiy knew* .1 eot.w^jiK-t.L'y 
two Ud>rt ha>e nriiliri ll-e Inrure not ll.e to 

Icaiii Ij.ghih ^'.ada>l>e lVriJi*rdj a an agt-1 SaJj' . Ujt 

of iW age a'»f mi ij dLr rote ^•e taaja it jirifeil ! A gaL 
ur a l>ry— whaieirr past sco* MatA lut to yitj. al.c «» an 
eaaol leyucaei.uuoe cd d,at. And U.at w^AdrsfU vwitel 
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People here say her voice has the ring of silver strings I 
Aladame Bernhardt has a special regard for India > the 
tells me again and again that our country is “tre* anden, 
tres ciidlise —very ancient and very civiL'sed. One year 
she performed a drama touching on India, in which she 
set up a whole Indian street-scene on the stage — men. 
women, and children, Sadhus and Nagas, and everything— 
an exact picture of India ( After the performance she told 
me that for about a month she had visited every museum 
and made herself acquainted with the men and women, 
and their dress, the streets and bathing ghats and evcT;' 
thing relating to India. Madame Bernhardt has a very 
strong desire to visit India — "C est mon rauel — It is the 
dream of my life," she says. Again, the Prince of 
Wales’ has promised to tale her over to a dger and 
elephant hunting excursion. But then she said she must 
spend tome two lakhs of rupees if she went to India I 3hs 
is of course in no want of money. "La divine Sarah 
the divine Sarah — is her name— how can she want money, 
she who never travels but by a special train I'“Tbat 
pomp and luxury many a prince of Europe cannot a3o»d 
to indulge in I One can only secure a seat for her perform- 
ance by paying double the fees, and that a month in 
advance J— Well, she is not going to suffer want of money f 
But Sarah Bendvardt is given to spending lavishly, 
travel to India is therefore pul o3 lot the present. 

.Mademoiselle Calve will not sing this winter, she will 
take rest, and is going to temperate climates like EsyM 
etc. 1 am going as her guest. Calve has not dev^^*" 
herself to music alon.e. she is sufficiently learned, and ^ 
a great love for phUosophieal and religious literature. - * 
was bom amidst very poor circumstances ; gTSnoa A 
through her own gem'us. and undergoing great labour a 
much hardship she has now amassed a large fortune, 

•K. Isu Kibj EJws. 4 VU. tic* Fn*** ^ 
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has become the obfect of adoration of kings and po- 
tentates I 

There are famous lady singers, such as Madame 
Melba, Madame Elmma Ames, and others ; and very 
distinguished singers, such as Jean de Reszke, Plancon, 
and the rest — all of whom earn two or three lakhs of rupees 
a year I But with Calve's art is coupled a unique genius. 
Extraordinary beauty, youth, genius, and a celestial voice 
—all these have conspired to raise Calv^ to the forefront of 
all singers. But there is no better teacher than pain and 
poverty ! That extreme penury and pain and hardship 
of childhood, a constant struggle against which has won 
for Calve this victory, have engendered a remarkable 
sympathy, and a profound seriousness in her life. Again, 
in the West, there are ample opportunities along with the 
enterprising spirit But in our country, there is a tad 
dearth of opportunities, even if the spirit of enterprise be 
not absent. The Beogab woman may be keen after 
acquiring education, but it comes to nought for want of 
opportunities. And what is there to learn from In the 
Bengali language > At best tome poor novels and 
dramas I Then again, learning is confined at present to a 
foreign tongue or to Sanskrit, and is only for the chosen 
few. In these Western countries there are innumerahle 
books in the mother-tongue ; over and above that, when- 
ever something new comes out in a foreign tongue, it is 
at once translated and placed before the public. 

Monsieur Jules Bois is a famous writer : he is parri- 
cularly an adept in the discovery of historical truths in the 
different religions and superstitions. He has written a 
famous hook putting into historical form the devil-worship, 
sorcery, necromancy, incantation, and such other rites that 
were in vogue in Mediaeval Europe and the traces of them 
tiiat obtain to this day. He is a good poet, and is an 
advocate of the Indian Vedaatic ideas that have crept into 
the great French poets, such as Victor Hugo and 
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Lamartine, and others, and the great German poets, such 
as Goethe. Schiller, and the rest. The influence of VedanU 
on European poetry and philosophy is very great. Every 
good poet is a Vedantin, I find ; and whoever writes some 
philosophical treatise has to draw upon Vedanta in some 
shape or other. Only some of them do not care to admit 
this indebtedness, and want to establish their complete 
originality, as Herbert Spencer and others, for instance. 
But the majority do openly acknowledge. And how can 
they help it — in these days of telegraphs, and railways 
and newspapers > M. Jules Bois is very modest and 
gentle, and though a man of ordinary means, he very cor* 
dially received me as a guest into his house in Paris. Now 
he is accompanying us for travel. 

We have two other companions on the journey as far 
as Constantinople — Pere Hyadnthe and hi# wife. Pite. 
i.e. Father Hyacinthe was a monk of a strict aicedc 
section of the Roman Catholic Church. His tchola»lup> 
extraordinary eloquence and great austerities won for him 
a high reputation in France and in the whole CslhoIIc 
Order. The great poet. Victor Hugo, used to praise the 
French style of two men— one of these was Per* 
Hyacinthe. At forty years of age Pere Hyacinthe fell m 
love with an American woman and eventually married her. 
This created a great sensation, and of course the Catholic 
Order immediately gave him up. Discarding his ascetic 
garb of bare feet and loose-filling cloak. Pere Hyadnthe 
took up the hat, coat, and bools of the householder an 
became — Monsieur Loyson. I. however, call him by hi* 
former name. It is an old. old tale, and the matter was the 
talk of the whole continent. The Protestants received m 
with honour, but the Catholics began to hate him. ® 
Pope, in eonaideration of his attainments, was unwilling ^to 
part with him and asked him to remain a Creek Cat o.ic 
priest, and not abandon the Roman Church. (The 
of the Greek Catholic section are allowed to marry but 
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once, but do not get any high position). Mrs Loyson. 
however, forcibly dragged him out of the Pope's fold. In 
course of time they had children and grandchildren ; now 
the very aged LAy&on ta going to Jetusalern to try to 
establish cordial relations among the Christians and 
Mussalmans. His wile had perhaps seen many visions that 
Loyson might possibiy turn out to be a second Martin 
Luther, and overthrow the Pope's throne— into the Medi- 
terranean. But nothing of the kind took place : and the 
only result was. as the French say. that he was placed be- 
tween two stools. But Madarne Loyson still cherishes her 
curious day-dtesms I Old Loysori is very aSable in speech, 
modest, and e>{ a distinctly devotional turn ol roind. When- 
ever he meets me. he holds pretty long talks about 
various religions and creeds But being of a devotional 
temperament, he is a little afraid of the Advaiia, Madame 
Loyson's attitude cowards me is. I fsar, rather unfavour- 
able. \Vhen I discuss with the old man such topics as 
renunciation and monastkism etc., all those long-cKerUhed 
sennmenCs wake up in his aged breast, and his wife most 
probably smarts all the while Besides, all French people, 
of both sexes, lay the whole blame on the wife j they aay, 
"That woman has spmlt one of our great ascetic monks I” 
Madame Loyson is really in a sorry predicament — specially 
as they live in Paris, in a Catholic country. They hate the 
very sight of a married priest . no Catholic would ever 
tolerate the preaching of religion by a man with family. 
And Madame Loyson has a bit of animus also. Once she 
expressed her dislike of an actress, saying, "It is very bad 
of you to live with Mi. so-and-so without manying him." 
The actress immediate reUnted. "1 am a thousand times 
better than you. 1 live vndt a common man— it may be, 
I have not legally married Mm : whereas you are a great 
sinner— you,have made such a great monk break his reli- 
gious vows I If you were so desperately in love with the 
monk. why. you mi^t as well live as his attending maid ; 
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but why did you bring ruin on him by manying him and 
thus converting him into a householder?" 

However I hear all and keep silent. But old Pmc 
H yacinthe is a really aweet-riatured and peaceful man, he 
is happy with his wife and family — and what can the 
whole French people have to say against this? 1 think, 
everything would be settled if but his wife climbed down 
a bit. But one thing 1 notice, viz that men and women, 
in every country, have different ways of understanding and 
judging things. Afen have one angle of vision, women 
another ; rnen argue hom one standpoint, women hom 
another. Men extenuate women and lay the blame on 
men : while women exoner^e men and heap all the 
blame on Women. 

One special benefit I get hom the company of these 
ladies and gentlemen is that, except the one Ameiicaft , 
lady, no one knows English : talking in English is whoU/ 
eschewed,^ and consequently somehow or other 1 hare 
to talk as well as hear French. 

From Paris our friend Maxira has supplied me with 
letter* of introduction to various places, so thal the 
countries may be properly seen. Maxim is the inventor o 
the famous Maxim gun — the gun that senda off a ConS* 
nuous round of balls, and is loaded and discharged auto- 
matically, without intermission. Maxim is by birth 
American ; now he has settled in England, where he a* 
his gun-factories etc. Maxim is vexed if anybody al/o e* 
too frequently to hi* guns in his presence, and sa>*. 
"My friend, have I done nothing else except invenM^ 
engine of destruction?" Maiotn is an admirer of 
and India, and is a good writer on relipon and philosop X 
etc. Having read my works long since, he hold* 
great — I should say, excessive — admiration. He wpP “ 
guns to all kings and rulers, and is well known In every 
‘It U not eUquetie in lh« We«l «o uik in to»P«»y 
IxBguaKO but oa« koowit to oil lb* 
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country- though liis parbcular friend i» Li Hung Chang, 
hU special regard is (or Quna and his devodon, (or 
Confucianistn. He is in the habit of writing occarionaily 
in the newspapers, under Chinese pseudonyms, against 
the Christians — about what takes them to China, their 
real motive, and so forth. He cannot at all bear the 
Christian missionaries preaching &eir religion in China 1 
His wife also is just Lke her husband in her regard for 
China and hatred of Christianity I Maxim has no issue , 
he is an old man. and immensely nch 

The tour programme was as iollows — from Paris to 
Vienna, and thence to Constantinople, by rail . then by 
steamer to Athens and Greece, then across the Me<£- 
tetranean to Egypt, then Asia Minor, Jerusalem, and so 
on. The "Oriental Express" runs daily from Paris to 
Constantinople, and is provided with sleeping, sitting, 
and dining accommodations after the American model. 
Though not pcifect like the American cars, they are (sally 
well.fumiihed. I am to leave Pans by that train on 
October 24 

Today IS the 23rd October : tomorrow evening I am 
to lake leave of Pans. This year Paris is a centre of the 
tivibsed woild, for it U the year of the Paris Exhibition, 
and there has been an assemblage of eminent men and 
women from all quarters of the globe. The master-minds 
of alt countries have met today in Paris to spread the 
glory of their respective countries by means of their geiuus 
The fortunate man whose name the bells of this great 
centre will nng today. «n]l at the aame time crown lus 
country also tiilh glory, before the world And where art 
thou, my Motherland, Bengal, in the great capital city 
swarming with Cettnsn. Freoch. English. Italian, and other 
scholais? Who is there to utter thy name> Who is there 
to proclaim thy eristence> From among that white 
galaxy of geniuses there stepped forth one distingulsliod 
youthful hero to proclaim the name of our MotheiUnd. 

Vll-25 
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tJcni(A} If viAj ifie wottJ>(enownc(2 jcientist. Dr.* J. C. 
Uote ' Alone, the yomlifu] Dcnjali ph>«cut. wifi 
grtI«Anic rjuicKne**. charn-.eJ l)ie Western autJience today 
'»nll» i\,» splendid ermus—that electric cliiirsc in/used 
pulsations ol new life mto the half-dead body of the 
Motherland • At the top of all pbysicisU today, i*— 
]aKhJi» Chandra lV>se. an Indian, a Bensali ? Well doce. 
hero' Mliichever countries Dr Bose and his accoroplisb- 
ed. ideal wife may viui, everywhere they glorify India— 
add flesh laurels to the crown of Bengal Blessed palrl 

And the daily reunion of numbers of disdnguUlied 
men and women which .Mr. Leggett brought about at an 
enormous eipense in his Panaan mansion, by invidoj 
them to Bidiomet — that too ends today. 

All types of distinguished personages— poets, pbilos®* 
phers. scientists, moralists, politidans, singers, professors, 
pointers, artists, sculptors, musidans. and so cn> of both 
sexes— used to be assembled in Mr. Leggett's residence, 
attiocted by his hospitality and kindness. That ince» 
sant oulilovr of words, clear and limpid like a mouatam* 
fall, that expression of sentiments emanating from all 
ddcs like sparks of fire, bewitching music, the toss'® 
current of thoughts from master-minds coming into conft^ 
with one another — which used to hold all spell-bound, 
making them forgetful of lime and place — these too shall 


end 

Everything on earth has an end. Once again I took a 
round over the Pari# Exhibition today — this accumulated 


mass of dazzling ideas. like lightning held steady as it were, 
this unique assemblage of celestial panorama on ear 
It has been raining in Paris for the last two or 
days. During all this time the sun who is ever kin w 
France has held back his accustomed grace. Perhaps 
face has been darkened over with clouds in j 

- ' the secretly flowing eoirent of sensuality " 


Sw, 
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this assemblage o( arts and artists, {earning and learned 
folk, or perhaps he has hid his face under a pall of cloud 
in grief over the impending destniction of this illusive 
heaven of particoloured wood and canvas. 

We too shall be happy to escape— the breaking up 
of the Exhibition is a big affair. The streets of this heaven 
on earth, the Eden-hke Paris. vriU be filled with knee-deep 
mud and mortar With the exception of one or two main 
buildings, all the houses and iKeu parts ate but a display 
of wood and rags and whitewashing — just as the whole 
world is ' And when they are demobshed, the lime-dust 
flies about and is suffocating : rags and sand etc. make the 
streets exceedingly dirty . and. if it rains in addidon, it is 
an awful mess. 

In the evening of October 24 the train left Paris. The 
night was dark and nothing could be teen. Monsieur Bois 
and myself occupied one compartment— and early went to 
bed. On awakening from deep we found we had crossed 
the Flench frontier and entered German tenitoty. I had 
already seen Germany thoroughly : but Germany, after 
France, produces quite a jamng effect "On the one hand 
the moon is setting’’*— the wotld-encompassins Fiance 
is slowly consuming herself in the fire of contemplated 
retnbuuon— while on the other hand, centralised, young 
and mighty Germany has begun her upward march above 
the horizon with rapid strides On one side is the artistic 
workmanship of the dark-haired, comparatively short- 
statuied, luxurious, highly civilised French people, to 
whom art means life ; and on the other, the clumsy 
daubing, the unskilful marupulation. of tawny-haired, tall, 
gigantic German. After Paris there is no other city in 
the Western world : everywhero it is an imitation 
of Paris — or at least an aucB^ aX it. But in France that 
art is full of grace and ethereid beauty, while in Germany, 

' «Jl^*afsfafesf qferWwW—F'on 5A«^on/ai4. 
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England, and America the imitation is coarse and clumsy 
Even die application of force on the part of the French ir 
beautiful, as it were, whereas the attempt of the Germans 
to display beauty, even, is terrible. The countenance of 
French genius, even when frowning in anger, is beautiful : 
that of German genius, even when heaming with smiles, 
appears fnghtful. as it were. French civilisation is full of 
nerve, like camphor or musk — it volatilises and pervades 
the room in a moment : while German civilisation is full of 
muscle, heavy like lead or mercury— it remains motionless 
and inert wherever it lies. The German muscle can go on 
striking small blows untiringly, dll death : the French have 
tender, feminine bodies, but when they do concentrate and 
strike, it is a sledge-hammer blow, and is inesistible. 

The Germans are constructing after the French fashion 
big houses and mansions, and placing big statues, 
equestrian figures, etc., on top of them, but on seemS * 
double-storeyed Germatr building one is tempted to aik-* 
is it a dwelling-house for men, or a stable for eleph*»« 
and camels, while one misukes a five-sforeycd Fre^** 
stable for elephants and horses as a habitation for fai/ie»- 

America is inspired by German ideals ; hundreds 
of thousand Germans are in every town. The language 
of course English, but neveilheleM America i» beinJ 
slowly Germanised. Germany is fast mulliplyi'’'* 
population, and is ejKeptionally hardy. Today Certoaa/ 
is the dictator to all Europe, her place is above all 1 ^ 

before all other nations. Germany has given n:*" 
woman compulsory education, making dltleracy 
able by law. and today she is enjoying the frmts o t-- 
tree. The German army is the foremort i.n reputanao.^^ 
Cermany has vowed to become forerrtosS m her oavy 
Cercaan manufacture of eommoditlei h*» bea.en e 
England! German taerchamtse and ih# 

•elves are slowly obtairunga mccopoly even in t. 
cclocies. At the bef-ese of the German £mpe»*^ 
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nations have ungnidsiogly submitted to the lead of I 
German Generalissuno in the battle-fields of China ! 

The whole day the train rushed through Germany, I 
in the afternoon it reached dte frontiers of Austria, t 
ancient sphere of German supremacy, but now an alii 
territory. There are certain troubles in travelling throuj 
Europe. In every country etiormous duties are Jevi« 
upon certain things, or some socles of merchandise ate tl 
monopoly of the Goveinrnent, as for instarice, tobacc 
Again, in Russia and Turkey, you are totally forbidden i 
enter without a royal passport ; a passport you must alwa) 
have. Besides, in Russia and Turkey, all your books an 
papers will be selted : and when on perusal the authoritie 
ate satisfied that there is nothing in them against th' 
Russian or Turkish Government and religion, then onl; 
they will be returned, otherwise they will all be confiscated 
[n other countries your tobacco is a source of great trouble 
You must open your chest, and trunk, and packages, foi 
inspection whether they contain tobacco etc., or not. And 
to come to Constantinople one has to pass through two big 
States— Germany and Austria, and many petty ones ; the 
latter had formerly been districts of Turkey, but later on 
the independent Christian kings made a common cause 
and wrested as many of these Christian districts from 
Mohammedan hands as they could. The bite of these tiny 
ants is much worse than even that of the bigger ones. 

In the evening of October 25 the train reached V^ienna, 
the capital of Austria. The members of the royal family 
in Austria and Russia are styled Archdukes and Arch- 
duchesses. Two Archdukes are to get down at Vienna by 
this train : and until they have done so the other passengers 
ate not allowed lo get down. So we had to wait. A few 
officers In laced urrifotm and some soldiers with feathered 
caps were waitii^ for the Archdukes, who got down 
surrounded by them. We too felt relieved, and made haste 
to get down and have out luggage passed. There were few 
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passcngeri, and it did not (alee us much time to show oui 
luggage and have U passed. A hotel had already been 
arranged for. and a man from the hotel was waiting for us 
with a carriage We reached the hotel duly. It was out 
of the question to go out for sight'Seeing during the night , 
80 the next morning we started to see the town. In ali 
hotels, and almost in all the countries of Europe except 
England and Germany, the French fashion pretails. They 
eat twice a day like the Hindus ; in the morning hy 
twelve o clock, and in the evening by eight. Eiarly in the 
morning, that is, about eight or nine, they take a little 
coffee. Tea is very little In vogue except in England and 
Russia. Tl.e morning meal is called in French dc'jettner— 
that it, breakfast, and the evening meal d/ncr— that u, 
dinner. Tea is very much in use in Russia— it is too cold, 
and China is near enough. Chinese lea is excellent, and 
most of it goes to Russia. The Russian mode of drinking 
tea is also analogous to the Chinese, that is, without muf 
ing milk. Tea or coffee becomes injurious like poison if 
you mix milk with it. The real tex'drinking races, the 
Chinese, Japanese. Russians, and the inhabitants of Central 
Alia, take tea without milk. Similarly, the original coffee- 
drinking races, such as the Turks, drink coffee without 
milk. Only in Russia they put a slice of lemon and a 
lump of sugar into the tea- The poor people place * 
lump of sugar in the mouth and drink tea over it, an 
when one has finished drinldng. one passes that lump o'* 
to another, who repeats the process. 

Vienna is a small city after the model of Pans, “ur 
the Austrians are German by race. The Austrian Emperor 
was hitherto the Emperor of almost the whole of Germany 
In the present limes, owing to the far-sightedness of j"? 
Wilhelm of Prussia, the wonderful diplomacy of h.s ef'J 
minister, DIsmarck, and the military genius o 
Von Moltke, the King of Prussia is the Emperor of lf> 
whole of Germany barring Austria. Austria, shorn of ^e 
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glory and robbed of ber power, is somehow maintaining 
her ancient name and prestige. The Austrian royal line— 
the Hapsbtng Dynasty— i* the oldest and most aristocratic 
dynasty in Europe ll was this Austrian dynasty which 
hitherto ruled Germany as Emperors— Germany whose 
princes are seated on the thrones of almost all the countries 
of Europe, and whose petty feudatory chiefs even occupy 
the thrones of such powerful empires as England and 
Russia The desjre for that honour and prestige Austria 
still cherishes in full, only she lacks the power. Turkey 
is called 'the sick man" of Europe , then Austria should 
be called "the sick dame " Austria belongs to the 
Catholic sect, and until recently the Austrian Empire 
used to be called "the Holy Roman Empire " Modern 
Germany has a preponderance of Protestants. The 
Austrian Emperor has always been the right-hand man 
of the Pope, his faithful follower, and the leader of the 
Roman Catholic sect Now the Austrian Emperor is the 
only Catholic Ruler in Europe : France, the eldest 
daughter of the Catholic Church, is now a Republic, while 
Spain and Portugal are downfallen I Italy has given only 
room enough for the Papal throne to be established, 
robbing the Pope's entire splendour and dominian : 
between the King of Italy and the Pope of Rome there is 
no love lost, they cannot bear each other's sight Rome, 
the capita] of the Pope, is now the capital of Italy. The 
King lives in the Pope’s ancient palace which he has 
seized, and the ancient Italian kingdom of the Pope it 
now confined within the precincts of the Vatican. But 
the Pope has still great influence in religious matters— and 
the chief supporter of thaa is Austria. As a result of the 
struggle against Austria— against the age-long thraldom of 
Austria, the aBy of the Pope — up rose modern Italy 
Consequently Austria is against Italy—against. because 
the lost her. Unfortunately, however, young Italy, under 
England's ttus<Etectvon. set herself to create a powerful 
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army and navy. But where waa the money? So. m- 
volvcd in debt Italy it on the way to ruin ; and to her 
misfortune she brought on herself a fresh trouble by pro- 
ceeding to extend her empire in Africa. Defeated by the 
Abyssinian monarch she has sunic down, bereft of glory 
and prestige. Prussia in the meantime defeated Austria 
in a great war and thrust her off to a great distance. 
Austria is slowly dying, while Italy has similarly fettered 
herself by the misuse of her new life. 

The Austrian royal line is still the proudest of all 
European royal families. It boasts, of being a very anaent 
and very aristocratic dynasty. The marriages and other 
connections of this line are contracted with the greatest 
circumspection, and no such reiadonship cas be estab- 
lished with families that are not Roman Catholic. It 
was the glamour of a connection with this line that iei 
to the fall of Napoleon the Great. Quaintly enough, he 
took it into his head to many a daughter of some noble 
royal family and found a great dynasty through a sucees* 
sion of descendants. The hero who, questioned as to his 
pedigree, had repL'ed, *"I owe the title to my nobility 
to none — I am to be the founder of a great dynasty — 
that is to say. that he would originate a powerful dynasty, 
and that he was not born to glorify himself with the 
borrowed plumes of some ancestor— that hero fell mto 
this abyss of family prestige. 

The divorce of the Empress Josephine, the defeat of 
the Austrian Emperor in battle and taking his daughter to 
wife, the marriage of Bonaparte in great pomp with Mane 
Louise, the Princess of Austria, the birth of a son, t e 
installation of the new-born babe as the King of Rome, 
the fall of Napoleon, the enmity of his father-in-law. 
Leipsic. Waterloo. St Helena. Empress Mane Louise 
living in her father’s house with her child, the mamage o 
Napoleon’s royal consort with an ordinary soli’er. t le 
death of his only son, the fSng of Rome, in the ouso o 
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lus maternal grandfathei— all these are well-known 
Incidents of history. 

Fallen in a compararively weakened condition, France 
is now ruminating on her past glory — nowadays there 
are very many books on Napoleon. Dramatists like 
Sardou are writing many dramas on Napoleon dead and 
gone ; and actresses like Madame Bernhardt and Rejane 
are performing those plays every night before bumper 
houses. Recently Madame Bernhardt has created a great 
attraction in Paris by playing a drama entitled L'aiglon 
<the Young EagUl. 

The young Eagle is the only son of Napoleon, ptacti- 
cally interned in his maternal grandfather's residence, 
the Palace of Vienna. The Austrian Emperor'a minister, 
the Machiavellian Metiernich. is always careful not to 
allow the tales of heroism of his father to enter into the 
boy's mind. But a few of Bonaparte's veterans contrived 
to get themselves admitted into the boy’s service in the 
£ch8nbrunn Palace, incognito ; their idea was to somehow 
lake the boy over to France and found the Bonaparte line 
by driving out the Bourbons reinstated by the combined 
European potentates. The child was the son of a great 
Kero, and very soon that latent heioum woke up in him 
to hear the glorious tales of battle of his father, One day 
the boy fled from the Schdnbrunn Palace accompanied by 
the conspirators. Bui Melteinich'a keen intellect had 
already scented the matter, and he cut off the journey. 
The son of Bonaparte was carried back to the Schonbrunn 
Palace and the Young Eagle, with his wings tied, as it 
Were, very soon died of a broken heart I 

This Schonbrunn Palace is an ordinary palace. Of 
course, the rooms etc. are lavishly decorated ; in one of 
them perhaps one meets vridi only Oiinese workmanship, 
in another only works of Hindu art, in a third the produc- 
tions of some other country, and so on : and the garden 
attached to the Palace is very charming indeed. But all 
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the people that now go to visit this Palace go there wi 
the object oJ seeing the room %vhere Bonaparte*# son u« 
to he. or hi# study, or the room in which he died, end s 
forth. iMany thouBhlles# French men and women are intei 
rogating the guard, which room belonged to "L'aiglon,' 
which bed did ‘'L'oigJon*' use to occupy, and so on. Wha 
silly questions, these f The Austrians only know that ts 
was the son of Bonaparte, and the relation was established 
by forcibly taking their girl in marriage : that haPed they 
have not yet forgotten. The Prince was a grandchild of 
the Emperor, and homeless, so they could not help giving 
him a shelter, but they could pve him no such bile as 
"King of Rome** : only, being the grandson of the Aoslnaa 
Elmpetor. he was an Archduke, that was all. It may be that 
you French people have now written a book on him, niak' 
ing him the Young Eagle, and the addition of imaginatT 
settings, and the genius of .Madame Bernhardt have created 
a great interest in the story, but how should an Austrian 
guard know that name) Besides, it has been written m 
that book that the Austrian Emperor, following the adne® 
of his minister Metternich, in a way killed Napoleon s son! 

Hearing the t«me “L’aiglon,’' the guard put on a 
long face and went on showing the rooms and other thiofi* 
thoroughly disgusted at heart ; what else could he do?“ 
it was too much for him to give up the rips. Moreover, u» 
countries like Austria etc., the military department is too 
poorly paid, they have to live almost on a bare pittance . 
of course they are allowed to go back home after a fe"^ 
years* service. The guard's countenance darken^ “ 
expression of his patriotism, but the hand instinctiv y 
moved towards the tip. The French visitors pul 
silver pieces into the guard*# hand and retumed om® 
talking of “L’aiglon” and abusing Metlemich, , 

guard shut the doors with a long salute. In his bc«t 
miist have given sweet names to the ancestor# o t 
whole French people. 
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The thing most worth seeing in Vienna is the Museu 
specially the Scieodfic hiuseum. an institution of gt< 
benefit to the student Hiere is a hne collection of t 
skeletons of various species of ancient extinct anima 
In the Axt Gallery paintings by Dutch artists form t 
maior portion. In the Dutch school there is very lit 
attempt at tuggesttveness . this school is famous for 
exact copy of natuial obtects and creatures. One art 
has spent years over the drawing of a basketful of fish, 
a lump of flesh, or a tumbler of water — and that fish, ■ 
flesh, or water in the tumbler is wonderful But the fema 
figures of the Dutch school look Just like athletes. 

There is of course Cerrnan scholarship and Germa 
intellectuality in Vienna, but the causes which helped I 
the gradual decay of Turkey are et work here also— thi 
is to say. the mixture of various races and languages. Th 
population of Austria proper speaks German . the peopl 
of Hungary belong to the Tartar stock, and have i 
diSerent language . while there are some who are Creek 
speaking and are ChristUns belonging to the Creel 
Church. Austria has not the power to fuse together sc 
many dlflerent sects Hence she has fallen. 

In the present rimes a huge wave of nationalism is 
sweeping over Europe, where people speaking the same 
tongue, professing the same religion and belonging to the 
same race want to unite together Wherever such union 
is being effectively accomplished, there is great power 
being manifested . and where this is impossible, death is 
inevitable After the death of the present Austrian 
Emperor,* Germany will surely try to absorb the German- 
speaking portion of the Austrian Empire— and Russia and 
others are sure to oppose her ; so there is the possibility 
of a dreadful war. The present Emperor being very old. 
that catastrophe may take place very early. The German 

'Fraads Joieph U died HI6. 
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Emperor i« nowaday* «n alJy oi the SuJian of Turiey ; 
and when Germany will attempt to seize Austrian terri- 
tory, Turkey, which i* Riusia's enemy, will certainly o^er 
some resistance to Russia ; so the German ^nperot is 
very friendly towards Turkey. 

Three days in \^enna were sufSdcnt to tire me. To 
visit Europe after Pari* is like tastins an inferior prepara- 
tion after a sumptuous feast— that dress, and style cf eat- 
ing, that same fashion everywhere ; ihrougbout the lasd 
you meet with that same black suit, an.t the same queer 
hat— disgusting > Besides, you have cloud* above, and 
this swarm of people with black hats and black coats 
below — one feels sudocaled. as it were All Europe is 


gradually talcing up that same style of dress, and that samt 
mode of living ! (t is a law of pature that such are the 
aympiotns of death 1 By hundreds of yean of drilL ooz 
ancestors have so fashioned us that we all clean out teeth, 
wash our face, eat our meal*, and do everything in the 
same way. and the result is (hat we have gtaduall/ becoms 
mere automata ; the life has gone out. and we are movtc* 
about, simply like so many machines I .Machines never 


say '*yea*‘ or '"nay.** never trouble their heads about any- 
thing, they m ove on "in the way their forefathers have 
gone.” and then rot and die. The Europeans too wu 
share the same fate 1 "The course of time is ever chan* 


ingl 1/ all people lake to the same dress, same tood. 
same manner of talking, and same everything, ^ 

they will become like so many machines, will f 

tread the path their forefather* have trod, and M “ 
inevitable consequence of that— they will rot 

On the 28th October, at 9 P.\i. we ag^n took t^ 
Orient Express train, which reached Constantinople o“ ® 
30th. These two night* and one day the train ran throug.1 
Hungary. Serbia, and Bulgaria. The people of HungW 
subjects of the Austrian Emperor, whose title, 
is ""Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 
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Hungatiatis and Turks are tlie same race, akin to the 
Tibetans. The Hungarians entered Europe along the 
noith o( the Caspian Sea, vrlule the Turks slowly occupied 
Europe through the western borders of Pet«a and through 
Awa Minor The people of Hungary are Christians, and 
the Turks are Mohairrmedans, but the martial spirit 
characteristic of Tartar blood is noticeable in both. The 
Hungarians have fought again and again for separation 
from Austria, and are now but nominally united. The 
Austrian Emperor ia King of Hungary in name only 
Their capital, Budapest, is a very neat and beautiful city 
The Hungarians are a pleasure-loving race and fond of 
music, and you will find Hungarian bands all over Paris. 

Serbia, Bulgaria, and the rest were districts of Turkey, 
and have become practically independent after the Russo- 
Turkish War : but the Sultan of Turkey is yet their 
Emperor ; and Serbia and Bulgaria have no right regarding 
foreign adairs There are three civilized nations in Europe 
—the French, the Germans, and the English. The rest are 
almost as badly off as we are. and the majority of them 
are so uncivilised that you can find no race in Asia so 
degraded Throughout Serbia and Bulgaria you find the 
same mud houses, and people dressed in tattered rags, and 
heaps of filth — and I was almost inclined to think [ was 
back to India I A^io, as they are Christians, they must 
have a number of hogs . and a single hog will make a 
place mote dirty than two hundred barbarous men will be 
able to do. Living in a mud house with mud roof, with 
tattered tags on his person, and surrounded by hogs— 
there you have your Serb or Bulgarian ! After much blood- 
shed and many wars th^ have thrown off the yoke of 
Tuikey ; but along with llus they have got a serious dis- 
advantage— they must construct their army after the 
European model, otherwise the existence of not one of 
them is safe for a day. Of course, sooner or later they vdll 
all one day be absorbed by Rus^a ; but even this two 
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tlay* cxitience U Impouible wthou: an army. So they 
mux! Iiavc coiixctiption. 

In an cvi) liour. did France xu^er de/eat from Cer* 
m.iny Tlirough anser and fear the made every citizen a 
xoidicr E\ery man muxt aerve for xome tune in the army, 
and learn tlie tmlitary acience : there is no exemption for 
aii> body. He must have to live in the barracks for three 
years <and learn to fi^ht. shoulderins his gun. be he a 
millionaire by birth Hie government will provide for Lis 
food and clothing, and the salary will be a centime (one 
pice) a day. After this he must be always ready for active 
service for two years at his home ; and another fifteen 
years he must be ready to present lumsclf for service at 
the first call. Germany set a lion to fury, so she too had 
to be ready. In other countries also conxcnptioa has been 
introduced in mutual dread of one another — so through* 
out Europe, excepting only England. England, being an 
island, it continually strengthening her navy, but who 
knows if the lessons of the Boer War will not force her to 
introduce conscription. Russia has the largest population 
of all. so she can amass the biggest army in Europe. Now, 
the titular states, like Serbia and Bulgaria, which the 
European Porvers are creating by dismembering Turkeys 
they, too, as soon as they are born, must have up-to-date 
trained and well-eqmpped ainues and guns etc. But w o 
is to ultimately supply the funds? Consequently the 
peasants have had to put on tattered rags— while in the 
towns you will find soldiers dressed In gorgeous uniforms. 
Throughout Europe there is a craze for soldiers— soldiers 
everywhere. Still, liberty is one thing and slavery 
other . even the best work loses its charm if one is force 
to do it by another. Without the idea of personal respon- 
sibility, no one can achieve anything great. Freedom witn 
but one meal a day and tattered rags on, is a ^ ^ 
times better than slavery in gold chains. A slave su ers 
the miseries of hell both here and hereafter. The peop a 
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of Europe j'oke about the Serbs *nd Bulgarian* etc., and 
taunt them vvith their imataLes and ahortcoming*. But 
can they attain ptohuency alt to a day. after ao many 
year* of servitude > Miatake* they are bourid to commit 
—aye, by the hundreds— but they wi]] learn through 
these mistakes, and set them nght t«hen they have learnt. 
Clvc lum respoasihituy and the weakest man will become 
aiiong. and the ignoiant man aasaoou* 

llie tram is Iraxeraing Hungary. Kumania, and Other 
countries Among the races that inhabit (he moribund 
Austrian Empire, (he Hunganan* yet possess vitality All 
the lacea of Europe, except one or two small ones, belong 
to the great stock which Eaiiopean scholars term the Indo- 
European or Aryan rsee The f4ungansns are among the 
few race* which do not spesk a haiiaknlie language The 
tiungariaiis and Turks, a* already stated, belong to the 
same lace In compataovcly modern umea this very 
powerful race established their sovereignty in Asia and 
Europe Tlie country now called Turkestan, tying la the 
north of the Western i limalaya* and the tfindukush range, 
was the otigiiiaJ home of these Turks The Turkish name 
for that cotuiUy v* Chagwot The Mogul dynasty ol Oelhi, 
the yricsriit Betaian toyat Urie the dynasty of the Turkis.s 
5u1lat( of Constauimople. and (he Hu.'igatians have alf 
gradually ealcnJeJ (heir do-Tuiuon from that country, 
beginning wiili India, and pushing light up to Europe, 
and even today these dynasties style ihemaelvc* as 
Oiagwois and speak a conanon Unguage C4 course 
these Tuikf were uncisiLsed ages ago. and used to rosia 
vidi herds cl alicep. fiorsc*. an«J cattle, uk.ng ll.eu wives 
arid clMlJieti and every cartMy possescoa vs J.h theta, and 
encamp lor soureCine whetevet lf.ey could £ad enough 
pasrutc (c< thej beasts. .\rvd w'..cn glass a.nd water isa 
sliort d.erv, they used t* temese somewhere rise Even 
bove mariy fsii..he* of lid# race lead rvotsuauic Lvrt sa ilJs 
way ID Cci.Us3 Aaa. Tlwjr base go# a geifec* slonHaegy 
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with the races of Central Asia as regards language, but 
some difference in point of physiognomy. The Turk's face 
resembles that of the Mongolian in the shape of the head 
and in the prominence of the cheek-bone, but the Turk's 
nose is not flat, but rather long, and the eyes are straight 


and large, though the space between the eyes is compara- 
tively wide, as with the Mongolians. It appears that from 
a long time past Aryan and Semitic blood has found its 
way into this Turkish race. From lime immemorial the 
Turks have been exceedingly fond of war. And the ma- 
ture with them of Sanskrit-speaking races and the people 
of Kandahar and Perwa has produced the war-Ioving 
races such as the Afgiiarts. Khiljis. Haxaras, Barakhjai*. 
Usufjais, etc., to whom watr is a passion and who have 


frequently oppressed India. 

In very ancient limes this Turkish race repeated/ 
conquered the western provinces of India and founded 
extensive kingdoms. They were Buddhists, or would turn 
Buddhists after occupying Indian territory. In the ancient 
history of Kashmir there is mention of these fameut 
Turkish Emperors. Hushka. Yu.hka, and Ksnishka. « 
was this Karvishka who founded the Northern tchoo o 
BudJhiBn cJIcd ihc M.bS.i™. Lo»s .I«r. ihc m.iow/ 
of them loole to Moh^moetfaniim and comp e e 
devaaUted the chief Buddhbiie ae.la of CenUal e\.a <a« 
a, Kandahar and Kabol. Before their eonrcrrion 
Mohammedairiam the. “wd to imbibe the learnn.* ■ 
culture of the eountrie. they eo..,ue,eJ and by a-ur-h • 
ins the culture of other earntrie. would try to 
clvilirruion. But e.er w»e. f-r beo^e 
they hare only the f«r left J, 

hare not ,o. the W ^ ‘"''“"2 

. .Va ^cuntnes inat coroe under ineir 

the eoatrary. tf.e . . • i » ,^r 

aBuahy ha„ e.i, 
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Knd s^gftnlic built by tKeit Buddhistic ancestor* 

Ai a result of Turhisb admixlure and their conversion to 
Mohammedanism, those templet etc , are almotl in ruins, 
and the present Afshana and allied races have ^own so 
uncivilised and illiterate that far from imitating those 
ancient vroihs of architecture, they believe them to be the 
creation of superiiatuia) spints like the Jinn etc . and are 
firmly convinced that such creai undertaluncs are beyond 
the power of man io accompiish Tlie pnncipal cause of 
llie present decradation of Persia is that the royal line 
betoRgs to llie powerful, ucicivnlised Turkish stock, wheta- 
ai the subiects ate the descendants of the luchly civilised 
ancient Persians who were Aryans In this way the 
Ctnpire of (onstanlinople-Hhe Last poLticai arena of iJie 
Creeks and Homans, the descendants of civihsed Aryans 
'>4<as been ruined under ll>e blasting fret of poweiful 
barbatuus Tuikey The Mogid Cmpeiois of India were tiie 
only exceptions to this rule perhaps that was due to an 
adniiXIure of hhndu ideas and Hindu blood In the cl<n> 
nicies of Ka;put tiards and minstrels aU the MD‘.ammedan 
dynasties who conquered Itwha are styled as Turks TLiis 
is a very correct appelUnon, (c», of whatever races the 
conquctiiiB Slohsmmedon ainues nugl.i be made up, the 
leadership w’at always vested in lf<e Turks alone 

TJie ret>ealrd conquesi undes the leadersljp of 
hlohaminedsn Tvuks who were lenr^idrs from Duddliisra. 
by one section of the Hindu rsce wl.o also were tenegvle* 
firvrn Buddhism or the \ edic rel C'on and served ui^rr 
the Tvaks. havvtig been (oicvUy tonvcrlrd to Molonv- 
inedsiiisra b> tVieir superior sttength. cf tl.e other sectiora 
coTilinume in llie faith of llicir oncesCois, was what m 
tailed the Mofpsmrnedso ttivaAMia. conquest, and 
Iron of India Of ccouse. th# Ue^rasce of U.« Tuiks h**. 
Me therr yd,} siegnowy. been cotisidetslvy t&lord up. 
sptxisljy those soctuvna iKoI La%« gcine (kfvl,r»S {,c^c3, 
»wuve piste CLsswtn have pos U.* most K>btid Iceai ol 
NiJ-dti 
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language. This year the Shah of Persia visited the Paris 
Exhibition and returned to his country by rail cia Constan- 
tinople. Despite the immense diderence in time and place, 
the Sultan and the Shah tailed with each other in their 
ancient Turkish mother tongue But the Sultan’s Turkish 
was mixed up with Persian. Arabic, and a few Greek 
words, while that of the Shah was comparatively pure. 

In ancient times these Chagwoi Turks were divided 
into two sections : one was called the "white sheep, and 


the other, "black sheep." But these sections started froni 
their birthplace on the north of Kashmir, tending their 
flocks of sheep and ravaging countries, till they reached 
the shore of the Caspian Sea. The "white sheep ' pene- 
trated into Europe along the north of the Caspian Sea 


and founded the Kingdom of Hungary, seizing a fragment 
of the Roman Empire then almost in ruins, while the 
"black sheep." advancing along the south of the Caspian 
Sea, gradually occupied the western portion of Pet*** 
and, crossing the Caucasus, by degrees made themselves 
masters of Arabian territory such as Asia Minor, and so 
forth : gradually they seized the throne of the CaLph. an 


bit by bit annexed the small remnant of the western 


Roman Ejnplre. In very remote ages these Turks were 
great snake-worshippers Most probably it 'vas these 


dynasties whom the ancient Hindus used to designate as 
Nagas and Takshakas. Uter on they became Buddhists : 
and afterwards they very often used to embrace the re ig- 
ion of any particular country they might conquer at any 
particular time. In comparatively recent times, of the two 


sections we are speaking about, the white sheep ^ ^ 
quered the Christians and became converts to Christian! y. 

while the "black sheep” conquered the Mohammedans 

and adopted their religioit. But lu their Christianity 
Mohammedanism one may even now trace on rcsearc 
the strata of serpent-worship and of Buddhism. 

The Hungarians, thou^ Turks by race and language- 
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are Chmliair* — Roman CathoLc* — in religion In the past, 
telipous fatialicUm had no tcsped for any tie—neither 
the tie o( language, not that of blood, nor that of country 
The Munganani are ever the deadly enemies of Turkey ; 
and but for the Hungaiiarra' aid O^rrshan sUica such as 
Austria etc , vrould not have been able to maintain their 
existence on many an occasion In modern limrs owing 
to the spread of education and the djscosery of Linguistics 
and Ethnolo^ people are bems more attracted lo the 
lunsViip ol language and blood. wMe seLgieus soiidanty is 
gradually slackenuig For this reason, among the educated 
jfunganans and Turks tliere is gromng up a feeling of 
racial umiy. 

Though forming a part of the Austrian Empire. 
Hungary has neserthelcss tried repeatedly lo cut oS from 
her Tlie result of many revolutions and rebellions has 
been that Huagar) is nos* only oonunally a ptosinee of 
the Austrian Cmpir* but tfaotically indeprndetii in all 
leipects Tl>e Auiinan f.mp«(Oi is styled ‘‘the Lmperoi 
of Austna and King of Hungary ' Hungary managri all 
her liitertiaJ affairs uijrpetidet.ily of Austria and in these 
the suh;eeta have full power Tlir Austi%an Emi>eror 
ConPnurs to be a blulas leader here, but eien this b.l tA 
trUlion. It appears. wiiJ nor last lurg 5kill ui war. oiagna 
ninety and oilier chaiactenstK virtues of tl,« TuiLsh tace 
aie sulficiently present to C'.je nungai\sD also D<s^es. 
hot beii.g conierted to M&hamroedan.sm they do noi coo 
sidrr such heaienly arts as mits.c etc as tl.« deed's snare, 
and consegurtuJy lt.e Hungarians are oral adepts la 
music and are iroowoed fos tins all over Eurep-e 

fotn.rily t liaj t!.e isoUon Uiat pec pie c4 c— U (L.i,a:es 
dni tu.-l lake 1.01 clulhra wfuch w-as merely a * ■- 1 iaiLii 
of wairn clunale p'c^.le Dut the }.aUt cj taUrg c-Lilcs. 
wlaih we obsereeJ to begra s.uh Hu-'garj a-4 which 
readied Its cLmsa UKu m ac-a ar-i lL.lgM,a etc, s;.;ejoed 
So n.e to Vieat evea yw hlsuLaao 



ADDENDA 


The firsl view of Constantinople we had from the Iriin- 
It Is an ancient dty. with big drains running across the 
walls, narrow and crooked lanes full of dirt, and woodea 
houses, etc . but in them there is a certain beauty owing 
to their novelty. At the station we had great trouble 
over our books. Mademoiselle Calve and Jules Boll tried 
rrjuch. in French, to reason with the octroi olBcett, which 
gradually led to a quarrel between the parlies. The head 
of the odrcers was a Turk. ar>d his dinner was ready i ** 
the quarrel ended writhoul further complications. The/ 
returned all the books with the exception of two which 
they held back They promised to send them to the hotel 
unmediaiely. which they never did. We went round t.hf 
town and bazar of Siamboul or Constantinople. HeyonJ 
the Pont, or creek, is the Pera or foreigners* quarteit 
liotels. etc , whence we got into a carriage, saw the town* 
and then took some rest. Irt die evening we went to rait 
Woods Pasha, and the next day started on an exeuro*-* 
along die Bosphorus in a boat It was extremely cold a-i-l 
there was a strong wind So I and Miss .\Ia<Leo>J g'>t dowsi 
at the first station It was decided that we wouM 
over to Sedan and see Pere ffyaeirjhe. Sot kaowi-'.g d-e 
language w« engaged a boat by signa merely, crossed o>«' 
arJ Lred a carriage. On the way we saw tl,a seat iJ a 
Sufi Fakir These Fakirs cure people's d,s«*»r». 
they do in the fcilowing manner. Firs* they reail a 
tioa of de.r scriptures, mevieg diets h<>dy baciwatd 
/cKWard dea they begus to da rrf e smj gr*Ju*-y *** * 

>TksM >*tnse* taisJ ** 
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The Sultan colled the Armenian and Greek PalriarcKj 


and proposed to tHetn conscription as an alternative for 
payment of taxes. Theji might thus serve to protect their 
motherland TTiey replied that if they went os soldiers to 
fight, and died by the side of the Mohammedans, there 
•^ould be some confusion about the interment of Oitutian 
soldiers The Sultan's rejoinder to this <*as that it might 
be remedied by providing for both Mohammedan and 
Christian priests in each regiment, who would conduct the 
funeral service together when in the exigencies of battle 
the dead bodies of Christian and Mohammedan solJje** 
would have to be buried in a heap all together, and ihct* 
could possibly be no harm if the souls of men of one 
religion heard in addition the funeral services meant fo» 
those of the other religion Dut the Christians did no* 
agree— so they continue to pay taxes The surest reasun 
of their not aecguieKing in the proposal was their fear 
by living with the Mohammedans they might turn Mohain* 
medan wholesale The present Sultan of StamhouJ is s 


very hard-working mao. and personally supervises evrfX' 
thing, including even the arrangement of arnusernenls. 
such as theatrical performances etc , in the p«Ia«- * 
puedecesscr. .Murad. w*s really a most urufit man. ut 
prescnl fulran ts very uileJligci.t Tlie amoui.t of in.prw** 
met.! he h*s rnade in tlie comJitioo of ih.e ."taJe n w^‘ 
he fc-urj IC at h.s accession is simpl/ wondeiM « ■* 
ParUmentary sjsrem wid nor U successful i.i tJ-s 
At |i) 1.1 ll.e rzv^iOJaz we left Cofislsnlun'f-W- 
a rJ.hl *cJ a day o.n the sea. wfuc*. was pet/eedy 
Cy dtgrert we reached tU Cc’-dea ILin *rJ I-* ^ 

In o-^e <J uU «Ja^. of uU NJar.;..ra 
a a^r^Mcry of U.e Creek relgiort Foernei-/ 

axple cpt>ort..£-ty for r«ha>wi-s •d-cai.on lere. t-r ' 

si^-ited betMcen -Asia « ©»•* 

«-*.er wl-ht u* awwsaf.g v<o a v-sl ' I 
.vtc.C>elagp w* ca..-e ■*<*-** * 
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vhcise acquaintance I had already made in the Pachiappa 
College at Madias lo one of the islands we came upon 
the tuitis o( a temple, which had probably been dedicated 
to Neptune, iudging fiota its positian on the sea-sKote. 
In the evening we reached Athens, and after passing a 
wbole night under quarantine we obtained permission for 
landing in the morning. Port Peiireus is a small town, but 
very beautiful, having a European air about it in all 
respects, except that one meets now and then with one 
or two Greebs dressed in gowns From there we drove 
five miles to have a look at the ancient walls of Athens 
which used to conned the city with the port Then we 
went through the town . (he Acropolis, the hotels, houses, 
and streets, and all were very neat and dean. The palace 
is a small one The same day, again, we dimbed the 
hillock and had a view of the Acropolis, (he temple of the 
U^ngless Victory, and the Parthenon, etc The temple U 
made of white marble- Some standing remains of columns 
also we saw The next day we again went to see these 
with Mademoiselle Melearvi. who explained to us various 
historical facts relating thereto. On the second day we 
visited the temple of Olympian Zeus, Theatre Dionysius 
etc., as far as the sea-shore. The third day we set out 
for Eleusls, which was the chief religious seat oF the 
Creeks. Here it was that the famous Eleusinian Mysteries 
used to be played. The ancient theatre of this place has 
been built anew by a rich Creek. The Olympian games 
too have been revived in the present times. They are 
held at a place near Sparta, the Americans caroing off 
the palm in them in many respects But the Greeks won 
in the race from that place to this theatre of Athens. 
This year they gave undisputed proof of this trait of theirs 
in a competition with the Turks also. At 10 a.M. on the 
fourth day we got on board the Russian steamer, Cror, 
bound for Egypt. After reaching the dock we came to 
learn that the steamer was to start at 4 P.M.— perhaps we 
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were too early or there wouM he some extra delay in 
loading the cargo. So, having no other alternative, we 
went round and made a cursory acquaintance with the 
sculpture of Ageladas and his three pupib, Phidias. Myron, 
and Polycletua, who had flourished between 576 B.C. and 
466 B.C. Even here we began to feel the great heat. In 
a Russian ship the first class is over the screw, and the 
rest is only deck — full of passengers, and cattle, and sheep. 
Besides, no ice was available in this steamer. 

From a visit to the Louvre Aluseum in Paris I came 
to understand the three stages of Creek art. First, there 
was the Mycenoean art. then Creek art proper The 
Achaean kingdom had spread its sway over the neigh* 
bouring islands and also mastered all the arts that 
flourished there, being imported from Asia. Thus did art 
first make its appearance in Creece. From the prehistone 
times up to 776 B.C. was the age of the Myeencean aft* 
This art principally engaged itself in merely cop)iai 
Asiatic art. Then from 776 BC. to 1'46 B.C. was the age 
of Hellenic or true Creek art. After the deilruelioa of 
the Achasan Empire by the Dorian race, the Greeks IlviaS 
on the continent and in the Archipelago founded many 
colonies in Asia. This led to a close conflict between 
them and Babylon and Egypt, which first gave rise W 
Creek art. This art in course of lime gave up its Asiatic 
tinge and applied itself to an exact imitation of nature. 
The dllference between Creek art and the art of other 
countries consists in this, that the former faithfully deli 
neates the living phenomena of natural life. 

From 776 B.C. to 475 B C is the age of Archaic Creek 
art. The figures are yet stiff — not lifelike. The lips “re 
slightly parted, as if always in smiles. In this respect t ey 
resemble the works of Egyptian artists. All the *|**“** 
stand erect on their legs — quite stiff. The hair »nd 
etc., are all carved in regular Knes ; and the clot cs m 
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the statues are all wrapped close round the body, in a 
jumble — not like flowing dress. 

Next to Archaic Greek art comes the age of Qassic 
<jteek art — from 475 B.C. to 323 B.C., that is to say, 
from the hegernorry of Athens up to the death of 
Alexander the Great Peloponnesus and Attica were 
the states where the art of this period flourished 
most. Athens was the cluef city of Attica. A 
learned Flench art critic has written. "(Gassic) Cieek 
art at its highest development freed itself completely from 
the fetters of all established canons and became independ* 
-ent. It then recognised the ait regulations of no country, 
nor guided itself according to them The more we study 
the fifth century B.C.. so bnlliant in its art development—' 
during which period alt the perfect specimens of sculpture 
Were turned out — the more is (he idea brought home to 
our mind that Greek art owed its life and vigour to its 
cutting loose from the pale of stereotyped rules " This 
Qsssic Creek art had two schools — first, the Atdc, and 
second, the Peloponnesian. In (he Attic school, agun, 
there Were two different types'— the first was the outcome 
of the genius of the gifted sculptor. Phidias, which a 
French scholar has described in (he following terms : “A 
marvel of perfection in beauty and a glorious specimen of 
pure and sublime ideas, which wiQ never lose their hold 
upon the human mind.*' The masters in the second type 
of the Attic school were Scopas and Praxiteles. The work 
of this school was to completely divorce art from religion 
and keep it restricted to the delineation of merely human 
life. 

The chief exponents of the second or Peloponnesiaa 
school of Qassic Greek a«t were Polycletus and Lysippus. 
One of these was born in the fifth century B.C., and the 
other in the fourth century B.C They chiefly aimed at 
laying down the rule that (he proportions of the human 
body must be faithfiilly reproduced in art. 
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From 323 B.C. lo 146 B.C., that is, from the death of 
Alexander to the conquest of Attica by the Romans, is 
the period of decadence in Creek art. lOne notices in the 
Greek art of this period an undue attention to gorgeous 
embellishments, and an attempt to make the statues un- 
usually large in bulk. Then, at the time of the Roman 
occupation of Greece. Creek art contented itself merely 
by copying the works of previous artists of that country : 
and the only novelty there was, consisted in reproducing 
exactly the face of some particular individual. 
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NOTES OF CLASS TALKS 

ON ART 

In art, interest must be centred on tbe principal tberne- 
Drama is tbe most difficult of all arts. In it two things 
are to be satUIted — first, the ears, and secorul. tbe eyes. 
To paint a scene, if one tbirig be painted, it is easy 
enough ; but to paint different things and yet to keep up 
the central interest is very difficult Another difficult 
thing is stage-management, that is, combining different 
things in such a nvanner as to keep tbe centtal interest 
intact. 


ON MUSIC 

There is science in Dhrupad, Kheyal, etc., but it is in 
Kirtana, i.e. in MSthura and V'lVoha and other like ootn- 
poslcions that there is real music — for there is feeling. 
Feeling is the soul, the secret of everything. There is 
more music iri common people's songs, and they should 
be collected together. The science of Ohruped etc., 
applied to the truisic of Kwtarux will produce the perfect 


ON MANTRA AND bfANTRA-CHAITANYA 

The Mantta-Shastiis (upholders of the Mantra theory) 
believe that some words have been handed down through 
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a succession of teachers and disciples, and the mere uUer- 
ance of them will lead to some form of realisation. There 
are two ditferent meanings of tlie word Manlta-chajtan>*. 
According to some, jf you practise the repetition of a cer- 
tain Mantra, you will see the Ishta Devata who is the 
object or deity of that .Mantra. But according to otheri. 
the word means that if you practise the repetition of a 
certain Mantra received from a Guru not competent, you 
will have to perform certain ceremonials by which that 
Mantra will become Chetana or liuing, and then its re- 
petition will be successful Different Mantras, when they 
are thus '‘living," show different signs, but the general 
sign Ls that one will be able to repeal it for a long brne 
without feeling any pam and ihai his mind will very soon 
be concenCiated This is about ihe Taritrika .Mantras. 

From the time of the Vedas, two different opi/wens 
have been held about .Mantras Y^ka and others say that 
the Vedas (lave meanings, but the ancient Mantis sha»lr<s 
say (hat they fuive no tnearung, and iKal their use cons‘>^* 
orjy in uttering them m connection with certain sauXt-s*- 
wl.en lJ*ey will surely produce clicct in the form of »anut*s 
rratcTiaJ eniOxitie>:.t* or spiritual knowledge PiS iatirr 
arises from the utterar.ee of ihe Cpanishads 


OS COSO£/'7KA3 0F 

Man's Lucaenr-g is to £nd sa.i.* u.-e is l‘**‘ 
that u, be/o£aJ d.e laws uf V 

Ureve ia s-ei aa EtrrsuJ Urara. wLIe tie 
ai»4 lA* fioliyas beS»*e orJ/ *-s • /anjern*"* ^ 
G-4. ia. a CeJ wUs was a uta-s 

LtccoA* Cef uWg?* escr-t-af Tl- fwv-s 

. ty die .i-arr--- A 
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lion. That it. they tay that Uie Janyethvaxa it notluRg 
but the Nitya (Eternal) Ithvara, taking by Maya the form 
of a JanyetKvara The arcutnent of the 5ankh)a» against 
the doctrine of Eternal Ithvara, vis "how a liberated toul 
can create the univerte." it bated on false grounds. For 
you cannot dictate artything to a liberated soul. He «• 
flee, that it. he rnay do whatever he liket. According to 
the Vedanta the Janyeahvaras cannot create, preserve, or 
destroy the universe 


<>\ Ft XX) 

You presch to others to be men but cannot eve them 
fiood food t have been thmki.ns over this problem foi 
the last (our \ears I wish to make an espenmeni 
Vihethti sometluus ol tite nature oi (Isttrntd tree can be 
made out o( wires' Tlirn we cai> gti a dillretnl (ooj 
<v<fy dsy About dtinkrog wster. ( searciied (or s fvltei 
which Would suit our rounirv I found one psur Lke 
porcelain vessel through wlueh water was made to pass, 
and ail llie Laci'h renvaineJ ati the {roteela.n pan But 
Craduaily that hiiet would atself become the hot bevj cf all 
gemis Tliit IS the dange' of all f.’.ters iMter confnued 
seaichii.c 1 found one methyl by which water was ii.st.llrj 
and then oxygen was lasaed teJo it After lh<s d.e water 
liecanre aa pure lhai great unprovenwtj uf Leahh was 
■uie to leeu't iroiR its use 


as A.M) FAV.n,Y LBX 

Tali.ir.g td t*H> tva^wKtrs* duties of a Sr-itk aui a 
K. a asel»‘vkl<t. ^wacnji sa»d^ 
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A Saonyasia a}iould aroid tKe food, bedding, etc., 
'vbicb have been touched or used by householder*, ia 
order to sace himsdl— -not from hatred towards thea— *» 
long as he has not risen to the highest grade, that i*. 
become a Paramahamsa. A householder should salute 
him w]th Najno Narayanaya’* and a Sannyasia should 
bless the former. 

am n 

— Lite the difference betweerr the biggest mountain and 
a mustard-seed, between tbe sun and a glow-wora. 
between the ocean and a streamlet, is tbe wide 
between a Sannyasia and a householder.” 

Swaaii Vivekananda made everyone utter this, 
chanting some Vedanta stanzas, said, ‘’Ycu should alwM» 
repeat to yourselves these sUokas. "Shravana” net odf 
means hearing from the Guru, but also repetition to oa 
own selves. “Scriptural truth should he 

often repeated for such has been repeatedly enjoined. 

— In this Sutra of Vedanta, VySsa lays stress on repetiti»“* 


O.N QUESTIONING THE C0.\1P£TE.NCV 
OF THE GURU 

In the course of a conreriation Swami^ 
remarked, "Leave off your commercial, calcuJ^g 
If you can gel rid of your attachment to a sirg e i ^ 
you are on the way to liberation- Do not see a ^ 
woman, or siimer. of Sadhu. That vile woman ***fi,i 
the Divine .Mother. A Sannyasin says once. t-w. t.. 
she U .Mother ; therj he geU deluded sgs." ' 
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'Hence, O vile, unchaste woman ’’ At a moment all yi 
ignorance may vanish It is /oolish talk tlial ignorar 
diepettet graduatty Thete are diKipIes who have he 
devoted to the Cunt even wiien he has (alien (icm I 
ideal, t have seen in Rajpulana one whose spiriu 
teacher had turned a Chnslian. hut who nevertheless we 
on Dving him his regular dues Give up your 'Vt^este 
ideas. Once you have pledged your (ailh to a partioil 
teacher, stick to him with all /orce It it diildreri who tt 
that thete is no morality in ilir Vedanta Ves. they ai 
nght, Vedanta is above motaLiy Talk o( high thing 
ss you have become Sannyasins 

"Dy lorce. think oi one ihing at least as Brahman C 
course it is easier to think ol Uamaknshns as Cod. ht 
the danger is (hat we cannot form Ishiaia buJdIu (iisioi 
ol Diiinity) in others Cod is elemai without any lotni 
otnniptesent. To think of Him as pussessing any foirn i 
UatpKeeny. Out the secret «( imsge wotslup is dust yo. 
CIS (tying to develop your vision ol Diviruty in on* 
tiling.’' 


ON SHW H/VVUKKWt.\A .VvD Uli> V^LU■^ 

Sliri HamaVtishna used to consider hiniseli as at 
tncarnaiio.-i in the crude sense cJ i}« term llioush J ti,ay 
not undrislarul it I used to Say ll,al he was nraima.-s 
in the V rdsMiC scr.se but yjsl Irefoie l_s passif,g anay, 
uhen l»e was Si.firi..ig from the cl aiartrr.st^c d.tEculty ui 
IcTsihir.g. be said to me as I was icg-lating la my ir.uvj 
wlici).er be vovJJ even i.i i‘iai {>a.a say {,« **a an 

In<smsi,ea. ' He wld was Kama, and Kris! na. !.ss im,w 
becv,ma Raniakyidma.-d.sU K* lU yc-u Wisa;,e 
H* vrsed to love me iiCrt.srly. w!,lti msd# 
u.ary i^uis ci use He knew toe’s c2.aractes ly 
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ilskt. ana never ekengea ki. opinion. He cooia perce..e 
ns it were, .npersenounl things, while we try to know one. 
ckntneter by renson. with the resiJt ihn. onr judgment. » 
often Mlneioue. He onlled rome person, hre 
1 .. • I • mesel 1.^ uscJ to tcach them the seaeti 

•or .nnercrcle, Jo the onU,ider. or 

„( hi. own nature ;»<^_^.ye?now know. .. "S-y 
Bnkirnng.. he y„m,g men (the (omer 

ings. e use . ihough many complained to him 

class) for his work.^ ^ j , 

about them. ® ^’^^j^aaga than an Antaranga through 
belter opinion ol • ^ ^ «,pe»tiaoua regard for the Utter- 
his action*, hut ^ ^ ^ j ttat 


"Love me. and therefore love whatever he 

Brahmin he used to regard t He was eftsiJ 

used to 'f nJght aeate a sect, if left to myself, 
about fiy to some, "You will not attain ipiritu^ 

He ^* .. sensed everything, and this will expl^ 

Ityiflth'* *'^a-aL'ty to some. He, as a scientist, u»« 
y, <PPf'*^erenC people red^uired different beatroeot 
.. <ee thst o . .. .lUwmd to sleep « 


I the "inner circle" were allowed to sleep U 
excepf ^ ___ . . , «ea 


jSfone **^*^jj J, not true that those who have not seen 
hi* rpu^ attain salvation : neither u it true that a ««« 
uboW»lJ»‘’ .. Mutti. 


f““ ,gea him Umce will attain Mukti. 

•'“’n.ToOon .. "*»sh> by b' “"'ri;! 


ow ..Inn as laognr oy ivaraoa, jic — r-- 

tho« ''ho were incapable of any htghef 


‘"'"uf used generally to leach dualism. As a rule.^ 
• i.oght Advaitism. But he taught it to me. I 
, dualist before. 
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SHRI RAMAKRI^NA-. THE NATION'S IDEAL 


la Older that a nation may rise, it must have a high 
3ea]. Noiv. that ideal is. course, the abstract Brahman, 
iut as you all cannot be inspired by an abstract ideal, you 
nust have a personal ideal. You have got that in the 
verson of Shri Ramakriahna. The reason why other per- 
sonages canitot he out (deal now is, that their days ate 
%one ; and in order that Vedaola may come to everyone, 
iheie must be a person who is in sympathy wrtb the pie- 
sent generation. This is fulfilled in Shri Ratnakrishna. So 
now you should place him before everyone. Whether one 
accepts him as a S&dhu or an Avatara, does not matter. 

He said he would come once more with us. Then, 
I think, he will embrace Videba-Mukd (Absolute Eman- 
cipation). If you wish to work, you must have such an 
Iihta-Devata, or Guardian Angel, as the Christian nations 
call it. I sometimes imagine that diEerent nations have 
diHerent Ishta-Devatas, and these are each trying for 
supremacy. Somebmes I fancy, such an Ishta-Devata 
becomes powerless to do service to a nation. 
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cession Kad passed, ^ey tetucned home together with the 
people, and they began to talk about the elephant. ‘It 
was just like a wal].' said one ‘No it wasn't,' said 
another, ‘it was Lke a piece of rope ' ‘You axe mistaken. ‘ 
said a third. ‘I felt him and it was just like a serpent.* 
The discussion grew exuted and the fourth declared the 
elephant was like a i^ow. The argument soon broke 
into more angry expressions and the five blind men took 
to hghung Along came a man with two eyes, and he 
says. ‘My friends, what is the matter?* The disputation 
was explained, wKereupon the new comet said, ‘Men, you 
are all right : the trouble is you touched the elephant at 
dillerent points The wall was the side, the rope was 
the tail, the serpent was the trunk and the toes were the 
pillow. Stop your quarrelling ; you are all right, only you 
have been viewing the elephant (tom diifeient stand, 
points." 

Religion, he said, had become involved in such a 
quanel The people of the West thought they had the 
only religion of Cod. and the people of the East held the 
tame prejudice. Qoth were wrong . Cod was in every 
religion. 

There were many bright criticisms on 'Western 
thought. ‘The Quislians were characterised as having a 
“shop-keeping religion." TTiey were always begging of 
Cod— "Oh. Cod. give me this and give roe that . Oh. 
Cod. do this and do that " ‘The Hindu couldn't under- 
stand this He ihoughi it wrong to be begging of Cod. 
instead of begging, the rehpous man should pve. The 
Hindu believed in pving to Cod, to his fellows, instead of 
asking Cod to give to them He had observed that the 
people of the U'csi. »ery many of them. itiougKl a great 
deal of Cod. so long as they got along all right, but when 
t«N«r»e came, then Cod was forgotten ; not so with the 
Hindu, who had come to look upon Cod as a being of 
lore The Hirvdu {ajth recognised the motherhood of 
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God as well as tKe fatherhood, because the former was s 
better fulfilment of the idea of love. The Western 
Christian would work all the week for the dollar, and 
svhen he succeeded he would pray, ’*Oh. God, we thank 
thee for giving us this benefit," and then he would put 
all the money into his pocket ; the Hindu would make the 
money and then ^ve it to God by helping the poor and 
the less fortunate And so comparisons were made 
between the ideas of the West and the ideas of the East. 
In speaking of God, V^vekanandi said in substance : Vou 
people of the West think you have Cod. What is it to 
have God> If you have Him. why is it that so much 
criminality exists, that nine out of ten people are hypo- 
crites > Hypocrisy caimot exist where God is. You ha' 
your palaces for the worship of Cod. and you attend the 
In part for a time once a week, but how few ' 
worship Cod. It is the fashion in the West to attct 
church, and many of you attend for no other reatoi 
Have you then, you people of the West, any right to b 
exclusive claim to the possession of Cod>" 

Here the speaker was inierrupted by spontaneo^^ 
applause. He proceeded .• "We of the Hindu faith b< 
lieve in wotshippinfe God for love’s sake, not for what h' 
gives us, but because God is love, and no natioa. u* 
people, no religion has Cod until it is willing to wonhij 
Him for love's sake. You of the West are practical k 
business, practical in great inventions, but Me of the Eas 
are practical in religion. You make commerce your huJ> 
ness : we make religion our business. If you will coii’< 
to India and talk with the workman in the fields. }OU vu 
find he has no opinion on politics He knows nothing ^ 
politics. But you talk to him of religion, and the humh-t^ 

' about monothrism. deism and all the I»ms " 

"sion. You ask : 

" ’What government do you live under)’ and he • 
•es*T; 'f don't know. I pay jny taxes, and that* a® 
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Icnow about it-' I have talked with your labourers, your 
farmers, and 1 find ih^ in politics they are all posted. 
They are either Democrat or Republican, and they know 
whether they prefer free riWer or a gold standard. Bui 
you talk to them of leli^on ; they are like the Indian 
farmer, they don't know, they attend such a church, but 
they don't know what it beKeves . they just pay their pew 
rent, and that's all they know about it-— «r Cod ' 

The superstitions of India were admitted, "but what 
nation doean't have lhem>'' he asked. In summing up. 
he held that the nations had been looking at God as a 
monopoly. All nations had Cod. and any impulse for 
good was God The we«em people, as well as the 
eastern people, must learn to "want Cod.” and this 
"want" was compared to the man under water, struggling 
far air . he wanted it. he couldn’t live without it When 
the people of the West "wanted" Cod in that tnannet 
then they would be welcome in India, because the mis- 
sionaries would then come to them with Cod. not with 
the idea that India knows not Cod. but with love in their 
hearts and not dogma 


TTfE DESTIN-Y OF MAN 

IDehi-ereJ in Mempfut on fanuary /?, ' 

RepoileJ in App<at-Ai^anche\ 

The audieiKc was moderately large, and was inade 
up of the best Llexary and musical talent of the taty, 
including some of the roosi distinguished members of the 
legal fialcmity and financial Institutions. 

The speaker di5era in one respect in particular from 
some ^kmerican orafota He adiaoces his ideas with at 
much dehberauon as • professor of matherasacs demon- 
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sUates an example in algebra to hi» student*. Kan an da* 
speaks with perfect faith in his own powers and ability to 
successfully hold his position against all argument. He 
advances no ideas, nor makes assertions that he does not 
follow up to a logical conclusion. Much of his lecture ii 
something on the order of Ingersoll's philosophy. He does 
not believe in future punishment nor in God as Qiristiaas 
believe in Him. He does not believe the mind is 
immortal, from the fact that it is dependent, and nothing 
.can be immortal except it is independent of all things. He 
says : ‘God is not a king sitting away in one comer of 
the universe to deal out punishment or rewards according 
to a man's deeds here on earth, and the tune wiB cocse 
when man will know the truth, and stand up and sa/i 
‘I am God.* am life of His life. Why leach that Cod is 
far away when our real nature, our immortal principle >* 

Cod? 

"Be not deluded by your religion teaching origioJ 
sin. for the same religion teaches original purity. When 
Adam fell he fell from purity. (Applause) Purity is our 
real nature, and to regain that is the object of all reL'^n* 
All men are pure ; all men are good. Some objecliori* 
can be raised to them, and you ask why some men are 
brutes? That man you caU a brute Is like the diamoM 
in the dirt and dust— brush the dust off and it is a diamon . 
just as pure as if the dust had never been on it, and we 
must admit that every soul is a big diamond. 

"Nothing is baser than calling our brother a smoer. 

A lioness once fell upon • flock of sheep and kille • 
lamb. A sheep found a very young ton and it follow* 
her and she gave it suck, and it grew up widi the »heeP 
and learned to eat gras* like • sheep. One day ® 
lion saw the sheep Lon and tried to get it away from 

* la tko^ dMj, 5w*ia;ii «.*• *ca.».ijy ttUntd ut h 
Viva 
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sheep, but it r»n away a* he approached- The big 
waited tiU he cau^t the sheep lioa alone, arid he s< 
it and carried it to a clear pool ol water, and said, 
are not a aheep. but a lion : looh at your picture in 
water.' The aheep Uon. seeing its ptciuie reflected 1 
the water, said. *1 am a bon and not a sheep- Let ui 
ihinb we are sheep, but be hons, and don't bleat and 
grass like a aheep 

"For lour month* I have been in America. In Ma 
chusetta I visited a reformatory prison The jailor at 
prison never know* for what crimes the prisoner* are 
carcerated. Tlie mantle of charity is thrown around th' 

In another city there were three newspapers, edited 
very learned men. trying to prove that severe punishm 
was a necessity, while one other paper contended t 
meiey was better than puiushment The edilot of ( 
paper proved by staristicathat only SO per cent of crinun 
who received severe punishment returned to honest bv 
wlnle 00 per cent of those who received light punithmi 
returned to useful pursuits in life 

"Religion u not the outcome of the weakness 
human nature ; rcbgion not here because we fear 
tyrant : religion ia love, unfolding, expanding, growin 
Take the watch— within the little ca*e i* rnachinery and 
*pring. The »pring. when wound up. tries to regain i 
natural state You are bke the spring in the watch, and 
is not necessary that all watches have the same kind of 
spring, and it is oot necessary that we all have the sam 
religion And why should we qusrtcW If we all had th 
same ideas the world would be dead Externa] molio 
w-e call action ; iotemal motion is human thouglit. Tl 
Slone falls to the earth You say it is caused by the lav 
of giavilasion The horse draws the cart and Cod draw' 
the horse That is the law of motion UTiirlpools thov 
the strength of the current . slop ilie current and stag 
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nation ensues Motion is Efe. Wo must have unity *nJ 
variety TEe rose would smell as sweet by any other 
name, and it does not matter wbat your reL'gion is called. 

Si* blind men lived in a village. They could not see 
the elephant, but they went out and felt oi him. One put 
his hand on the elepharit's tail, one of them on his side, 
one on his tongue (trunkj, one on hie ear They bessi 
to describe the elephant One said he was like a tope ; 
one said he was like a great wall . one said he was liks s 
boa constrrlor and another said he was like a fan They 
finally came to blows and went to punimeling each oih«f- 
A man who could see came along snd intiuirrd the trouble, 
a.nd the blind men said they had seen the 
disagreed because one accused the other of lying 'Nkrih 
saai the man you have all lied , you are blind, 
neither of you have seen it ' That is wh.it u the mans/ 
w.lli our rrligmn We let the bljnd ks the slrphsu* 
{Appla.^) 


'A ti.or.ls of Iraiia said. 1 would LeI.evs you J f'"* 
we/e to say (l>al I ccadij press the sarals of the deieit »'»J 
8»s oJ. or that I c&uld pluck the loof.H from the ir~'<»tbuf 
the crc<.oJde w.tboot tc.r.g b<,'t«n. h'J I eai.r...f tsh*'* 
yea w.hen yw say a li.g>t <M be c.ha..ged *»e • ^ 

is i!.rj« so sar.4<.-ic« in ittfiot.ti The sns"”^ * 

n.e iirie sTreaj;^ ihal rtpp’e down • 


s.its *J* d«w.ca«l t.» £<..*» ^ 

coisci ;•< Wj’.t lj.e rs-arur.s. T.ar/ 

at to Cru^g _» Lt iKe U,w..ra of <a-f f 
j w ia»c b«*u 'ty.ig ta <r-*h ^ ■ 


i.MA) 


t / 

*-f h .f-* 
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REINCARNATION 

{Delivered in Atemphie on January 19. 1894 . 

Reported in Appeal-Avalanche) 

Swami Vive Kananda, the faeturbaneij and yeiiow- 
robed monk, lectured again last night to a fair-sized and 
appreciative audierice at the La 5alette Academy on 
Third street. 

The subject was "Ttansintgration of the Soul, or 
metempsychosis Possibly Vive Kananda never appeared 
to greater advantage than in this role, so to speak. Metem- 
psychosis is one of the most widely-aecepted beliefs 
among the Eastern races, and one that they are evei 
ready to defend, at home or abroad, As Kananda said : 

"Many of you do not know that it is one of the 
oldest religious doctrines of all the old religions. It was 
ktiovm among the phatisees. among the Jews, among the 
ftTst fathers of the Chnstian Church, and was a common 
belief among the Arabs. And it lingers still with the 
Hindus and the Buddhists. 

"This state of things went on until the days of 
science, wluch ts merely a contemplation of energies 
Now, you Western people believe this doctrine to be 
subversive of morality. In order to have a full survey of 
the argument, its logical and metaphysical features, we 
will have to go over all the ground All of us believe in a 
moral governor of this universe : yet nature reveals to us 
instead of justice, injiutice. One tnan is born under the 
best of circumstances Throughout his entire life circum- 
stances come ready made to his hands — all conducive to. 
happiness and a higher order of things. Another is born, 
and at every point Ms life is at variance with that of his 
neighbour. He dies in depravity, exiled from society. Why 
so much impaitUUy {putiaUty] in the distribution of 
happiness! 

"The theory of mtfempsychods reconciles this dis- 
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harmonious chord in your common beliefs. Instead of 
making us immoral, this theory gives us the idea of justice. 
Some of you say ; ‘It is Cod’s wiir This is no answer. 
It is unscientific. Everything has a cause. The sole cause 
and whole theory of causation being left with God. makes 
him a most immoral creature. But materialism is as tnucfi 
illogical as the other. So fat as we go, perception (causa- 
tion ?J involves all things. Therefore, this doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul is necessary on these grounds. 
Here we are all bom. Is this the first creation? b 
creation something coming out of nothing? Analj'sed 
completely, this sentence ts nonsense. It is not creation, 
but maiufestation. 

"A something cannot be the effect of a cause that 
is not. If I put my finger id the fire the bum it a simul- 
taneous effect, and t know that the cause of the bum was 
the action of my placing my finger In contact with the £ro> 
And as In the case of nature, there never was a time when 
nature did not east, because the cause has always existed. 

But for argument sake, admit thu there was a time when 
there was no existence. Where was all this mass of 
matter? To create something new would be the intro- 
duction of so much more energy into the universe. This 
is impossible. Old things can be re-created, but there 
can be no addition to the utuverse. 

"No mathematical demonstration could be made that 
would have this theory of metempsychosis. According to 
logic, hypothesis and theory must not be believed. But 
my contention is that no better hypothesis has been for- 
warded by the human intellect to explain the phenomena 


®f hfo- . , , , 

"I met with a peculiar inmdent while on a tram 
iMrins li. city of T’-/' • oowboy ot. 

lltc Itain, Ho wu • loosl- Mol. WW .nd a Ptc.by 
tcriu. of the bloc no- 

roe where I was from- * ^ 
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Ke 'Vtndii.' I >epli«d. "Tken you cnuU go to licll. 

he remarked I told lum of ihi* theory, and after (my) 
explaining it he laid he had alwaya believed in it. because 
he laid that one day when he was chopping a log hU 
little lifter came out m hii clolhei and laid that the used 
to be a man. That ti why he believed in the iranimigra- 
tion of louli The whole baa>« of the theory ii thU . If a 
inan'a aclioni be good, he muii be a higher being, and 

"There ii another beauty in thia theory— 4he moral 
motor (motive] it supplies What is done is done. It 
lay*. Ah, that it were done better ‘ Do not pul your 
hnget in the fire again Every moment ii a new chance." 

Vive Kananda ipoke in thii strain fdr some lime, and 
he w«s frequently applauded 

Swami Vive Kananda will lecture again this after- 
noon at 4 o'clock at La Salelte Academy on "The 
Manners and Customs of India " 


COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY 

(Dchocred in Memphit on January 21, 1894 ■ 
Reported in /tppeid-Auolanche) 
"Comparative Theology" was (he subject of a dis- 
course last night by Swami Vwe Kananda at the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association Halt, it was the blue-ribbon 
lecture of the series, and no doubt increased the general 
admiration the people of this ^y entertain for the learned 
gentleman. 

Heretofore Vive Kananda has lectured for the bene- 
fit of one charity-worthy object or atwihet, and it can be 
safely said that he has rendered them material aid. Last 
night, however, he lectured for his own benefit. The 
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explain, and suggested the idea of a higher and more 
powerful being controlling the in&utiea that flocked before 
his gaze," said Vive Kananda. 

Then came another period— the period of mono- 
theUm. All the gods disappeared and blended into one, 
the God of Cods, the ruler of the universe Then the 
speaker traced the Aryan race up to that period, where 
they said ' "We live and move in God. He is motion." 
Then there came another period known to metaphysics 
as the “period of Pantheism " This race rejected Poly- 
theism and Monotheism, and the idea that God was the 
universe, and said “the soul of my sou] is the only true 
existence. My nature is my existence and will expand 

Vive Kananda then took up Buddhism. He said that 
they neithei asserted nor denied the existence of a God. 
Buddha would simply say, when his counsel was sought: 
"Vou see misery. Then Uy to lessen it." To a BuddhuC 
misery is ever present, and society measures the scope 
of hit existence Mohammedans, he said, believed in the 
Old Testament of the Hindu [Hebrew] and the New 
Testament of the Christian. They do not like the Chris* 
dans, for they say they are heretics and teach man^wor* 
ship. Mohammed ever forbade lus foDowers having a 
picture of himself 

“The next question that arises." said he, "are these 
religions true or ate some of them true and some of them 
false ? They have all reached one conclusion, that of an 
absolute and infliute existence. Unity is die object of reli- 
gion. The multiple of phenomena that is seen at every 
hand, is only the inHnite variety of unity. An analysis 
of religion shows that man does not travel from fallacy to 
truth, but from a lower truth to a higher truth. 

“A man brings in a coat lo a lot of people. Some say 
the coal does not fit them. Well, you get out i you can’t 
have a coat. Ask one Christian utiruster what is the 
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matter with all the other sects that are opposed to his 
doctrines and dogmas, and he will answer ; ‘Oh. they’re 
not Christians.' But we have better instruction than these. 
Our own natures, love and science — they teach us better. 
Like the eddies to a river, take them away and stagnation 
follows. Kill the difference in opinions, and it is the death 
of thought. Motion is necessity. Thought is the motion 
of the mind, and when that ceases death begins. 

“If you put a simple molecule of air in the bottom 
of a glass of water it at once begins a struggle to join the 
infinite atmosphere above. So it is with the soul. It 


struggling to regain its pure nature and to free itself from 
this material body. It wanU to regain its oivn infinite 
expansion. This is everywhere the same. Among Chd** 
Hans, Buddhists. Mohammedans, agnostic or priest, (he 
soul is struggling. A river flows a thousand miles down 
the circuitous mountain side to where it joins the so*J 
and a man is standing there to lell it to go back atid 
start anew and assume a more direct course I That 
is a fool. You are a river that flows from the helgf^t* 
of Zioo. I flow from the lofty peaks of the Himalayas. 

1 don't say to you, go back and come down as 1 d'^* 
you're wrong. That is more wrong than foolish. Sue 
to your beliefs. The tnuh is never lost. Books may 
perish, nations may go down in a crash, but the 
is preserved and is taken op by some man and hande<l 
back to society, which proves a grand and continuous 
revelation of Cod.” 
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BUDDHISM. THE REUGK»4 OF THE 
LIGHT OF ASIA 

{Delivered in Deiroit on March 19, 1894 . 

Reported in Detroit Tribune) 

Vive KaJianda lectured to an audience of about 150 
according to the Journal. 500J at the Auditorium last 
light upon "Buddhism, the Religion of the Light of 
hsia." Honoiable Don M. [Xckinson intioduced Kim to 
he audience. 

"Who shall say that this aysiem of religion is divine 
tnd that doomed?" asked Mr Dickinson in his introdue- 
:oty letnaiks. "Who shall diaw the mystic line?" 

Vive Kananda reviewed at length the early religions 
of India. He told of the great slaughter of animals on 
the altar of sacrifice : of Buddha’s birth and life ; of his 
puzzling questions ts himself over the causes of aeation 
and the reasons for existence , of the earnest struggle 
of Buddha to And the solution of creation and life , of 
the Anal result 

Buddha, he said, stood head and shoulders above all 
other men. He was one. he said. (o(l whom his friends 
or enemies could never say that he drew a breath or 
ate a crumb of bread but for the good of all 

"He never preached transmigration of the soul,’ 
said fCenanda, "except he believed one soul was to its 
successor Uke the wave of the ocean that grew and died 
away, leaving naught to the succeeding wave but its 
force. He never preached that there was a Cod, nor 
did he deny there was a Cod 

' "Why should we be good?' hU rhsdples asked of 

him. 

' ’Because.’ he said, ‘you inherited good. Let you in 
your turn leave some heritage of good to your succes- 
sors. Let us all help the onward march of accumulated 
goodness, for goodness’ sake.* 

VU— 28 
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He ivas the first prophet. He never abused aajr 
one or arrogated anything to himself. He believed m 
our working out our own salvation in reb’gion. 

i can t tell you,* he said, on his death bed. *r.or 
any one. Depend not on any one. Work out your own 
religion (salvadon].* 

He protested against the inequality of man and 
man. or of man and beast. All life was equal, be 
preached. He was the first man to uphold the doctrine 
of prohibition in liquors. 'Be good and do good,' be 
said. 'If there is a God you have him by being good. 

If there is no God. being good is good. He is to be 
blamed for all be suffers. He is to be praised for ail 
his good.' 

"He was the first who brought the missionan’es bto 
existence. He came as a savior to the down-ltodderi 
millions of India. They could not understand hii pW»’ 
sophy, but (hey saw the man and his teachings and lb*/ 
followed him.'* 

In conclusion Kananda said that Buddhism was 1*^ 
foundation of the Christian religion : that the catho*'* 
church came from Buddhism. 


THE saEiNCE OF ^'OGe\‘ 


(DeluercJ at Tucker lltM. Alameda, Ca/./ormu. 
on Apnl IS. 1900) 

The old Sanskrit word Voga is defined « 
vritrirurodha} It means that Voga is the Ki'rnce t-^ 
teaches us to bring the OdiU uruler ccoscl frem I • 


' ci a Uctora l*k«a « 

a KsJsala mnj lA« IS tU, 
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there is such a possilnlitjr. We can a]] attempt it and 
succeed to a certaiit degree. There is this great difi* 
culty : In external sciences (he object is [comparatively 
easy to observe] . The instruments of analysis are rigid ; 
and both are external. But in the analysis of the mind 
the object and the instruments of analysis are the same 


thing. . . . The subject and the object become one. . . • 
External analysis will go to the brain and find ptys*' 
cal and chemical changes. It would never succeed fin 
answering the quesdonsj : What is this consciousness? 
What is your imagination? Where does this vast mass of 
ideas you have come from, and where do they go? 
cannot deny them. They are facts. I never saw my 
own brain. I have to lake for granted I have one. 
man can never deny his own conscious imagination. ■ • • 
The great problem is ourselves. Am 1 the long chain 
I do not see— one piece following the other in rapid su^ 
cession but quite unconnected ? Am 1 such a 
consciousness (for ever In a flux) > Or am 1 somet ng 
more than that — a substance, an entity, what we c 
the soul? In other words, has man a soul or not? s a 
a bundle of states of consciousness without any eonnec- 
tion, or is he a unified substance? That is the great con* 
troversy. If we are merely bundles of consciousness. . 
such a question as immortality would be merely de usion. 

. . . On the other hand, if there is something in me 
which is a unit, a substance, then of course l am 
tal. The unit cannot be destroyed or broken into pmc 


Only compounds can be broken up. . • • . 

All „lid™ BuJto 

way o, 01.=. .o .=.=1. .-I- ■ "“'f f “ 
den!=, .h= .ubM.oc= and » qnit= * „J 

says. This business about God. the sou ' guj 

all that— do not vex yourselves with such ques > 
all the other religions of the world cling to «his W ^ 
They all beKeve that the soul is the substance 
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spite of all the changes, that God is the substance which 
is in the universe. They all LeKcve in the immortality 
of the soul. These arc speculabons. Who is to decide 
the controversy between the Buddhists and the Chris- 
dans? Christianity says there is a stibstance that will 
live for ever. The Chnslian say*. "My Bible says so " 
The Buddhist says, ”1 do not believe in your book . . . 

The question is, are we the substance (the soul] or 
this subtle matter, the cKan^ng. billowng mind? . 

Our minds are constantly changing. Where is the sub 
stance within? We do not Bnd it. 1 am now this and 
now that 1 will believe in the substance if for a moment 
you can stop these changes. . . . 

Of course all the beliefs in God and heaven are little 
beliefs of organised religions Any scientific rehpon never 
proposes such things. 

Yogs is the suenee that teaches us to stop the Chicta 
[the mind-stufi) from getting into these Ganges. Suppose 
you sueceed in leading the nund to a perfect state of 
Yoga. That mornent you have solved the problem, 
You have known what you are. You have rnastered all 
the changes After that you may let the mind run about, 
but it IS not the same mind any more. It it perfectly 
under your control. No more hkc wild horses that dash 
you down . . . You have seen Cod, This is no longer 
a matter of speculation. There is no more Mr. So-and- 
So, ... no more books or Vedas, or controversy of 
preachers, or anything. You have seen yourself ; I am 
the substance beyond all these changes, f am not the 
changes ; if 1 were, I could not stop them. I con stop 
the changes, and therefore I can never be the changes. 
This is the proposition of the science of Yoga. 

We do not like these changes. We do not hke 
change at all. Every change is being forced upon us. 

In our country bultodis carry « yoke on their should«» 
[which is connected by a pole viilh an ej press]. From 
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the yoke projects a piece of wood (to which is tied a 
bundle of grass] just far enough to tempt the bullock, 
but he cannot reach it. He wants to eat the grass and 
goes a little farther (thereby turning the oil press). . • > 
We are Lke these bullocks, always tt>ing to eat the grass 
and stretching our necks to reach it. We go round and 
round this way Nobody likes these changes Certainly 
not I aMJ these changes are forced upon ut. ■ e 
cannot help it Once we have put ourselves in the 
machine we must go on and on The moment we stop 
there is greater evil than if we continued forward. . • • 
Of course misery comes to us It is all misery because 
it is all unwilling It is all forced Nature orders us snd 
we obey, but there is not much love lost between us snJ 
nature All our work is an attempt to escape nature. 
We say w« are enjoying nature If we analyse curseivrA 
we find that we are trying to escape everything and in*e<4 
ways to enjoy this and that [.Salute isl hke ll.e 

Frenchman who had invited an English friend and l<<ld l'>‘‘* 
of fds old wines in l.he cellar He called for a bvi'le t 
oU wirse It was so beautiful and the light spaikir 
ioside Lke a piece of gold fLs butler poured ♦ 
glass, and the Englishman <;«iietJy drank it The 
had brought in a bolile of castor cd t \S’» are ti/inkii'4 
castor cul aU ihc time . wc cannot help il 

(People in ger.eiJ( are so rciuceJ Iv 

nery tUy do rxt even dunk Juat Lie cals,^--^ 
a.-.d ot-Ker animaia. they are also doven w.i.h iJ.a 
csLixire They never disobey, never tb..*4 of •* * 

t-hey }-4»e sens* esperieiice of £/e 

(Some. }»owrver,( be^'S » r;»^ar.-ir» ; '^^**^'* , 

UTat are a2 iheae esperwr^es f-e> aTst is • 

Is d.ere a-'y escape? Any B.eai-/.g f> '-f*> ■ - 

TU ‘i'-f 

i.. «4 '••3 rl. "■ 
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. . . All the time we are trying to avoid it, And if we 
die in a comfottaWe teKgion, vre dunk we will see Johns 
and Jacks afterwards and have a good time. 

In your country they bring Johns and Jacks down to 
show you Jin Seances]. I saw such people numbers of 
times and shook hands with them. Many of you may 
have seen them They bang the piano and sing "Beulah 
Land" America is a vast (and. My home is on the 
Other side of the world I do not know where Beulah 
Land is You wit! not hnd it in any geography See 
our good eomfortahle religion I The old. old moth eaten 
belief I 

Those people cannot think What can be done for 
them) They have been eaten up by the world There 
is nothiQg in them to think There bones have become 
hollow, then brains are like cheese. ... 1 sympathise 
with them Let them have their comfort { Some people 
are evidently very much comforted by seeing their 
ancestors fcotn Beulah Land. 

One of these mediums cfTeied to bring my ancestors 
down to me 1 said, "Stop there- Do airything you like, 
but if you bring my ancestors. I don't know if { can 
restrain myself." The medium was very kind and stopped. 

In our country, when we begin to get worried by 
dungs, we pay something to the priests and make a bar- 
gain with God For the time being we feel com- 

forted. otherwise we will not pay the priests. A little 
comfort comes, but fit turns) into reaction shortly. ... So 
again misery comes The same misei^ is here all the 
time Your people in our country say, "If you believe 
in our doctrine you are safe-" Our people among the 
lower classes beUeve in yout doarines. The only change 
is that they become beggars. ... But is that reli^on? 
h is politics— not religion. You may call it religion, drag- 
Spng the word religion dosvn to dial sense. But it is not 
spiritual. 
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Among thousands of men and women a few are in- 
clined to something higher than this life. The others are 
like sheep. . . . Some among thousands try to under- 
stand things, to find a way out. The question is: Is 
there a way oul> If there is a way out, it is in the soul 
and nowhere else. The ways out from other sources 
have been tried enough, and all [have been found want- 
ing] . People do not find satisfaction. The very fact that 
those myriads of theories and sects exist show that people 
do not find satisfaction. 

The science of Yoga proposes this, that the one way 
out )8 through ourselves. We have to individualise our- 
selves. If there Is any truth, we can [realise it as our 
very essence] .... We will cease being driven about bf 
nature from place to place. . . . 

The phenomenal world is always changing i (to 
reach the Changeless) that is our goal. We want to be 
That, to realise that Absolute, the [changeless] Reality* 
What is preventing us from realising that Reality ? It 
the fact of creation. The creative mind is creating all 
the time and gets muted up with its own creation. [But 
>ve must also remember that) it is creation that di** 
covered Cod. It is creation that discovered the Absolute 
in every individual soul. . . 

Going bach to our definition : Yoga is slopping th* 
Chitta. the mind-stufi. from getting into these change*- 
When all this creation has been stopped— if it is possible 
to stop it — then we shall see for ourselves what we »re 
in reality. . . . The Uncreated, the One that create*, 
manifests itself. 

The methods of Yoga are various. Some of them at* 
very difficult . it lakes long Uaining to succeed. tae 
are easy. Those who have the perseverance and stren. 
to follow it through attain to great results. Tho« w o 
do not may take a simpler method and get some ene 
out of it. 
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Aa to t)ie proper analysis of the mini}, we see at once 
tiow liitficult it ia to grapple with the mind itself. We 
have become bodies That we are souls we have for- 
gotten entirely. When we think of ourselves, it is the 
body that comes into out imagination We behave as 
bodies We talk as bodies We are all body. From 
this body we have to separate the soul. Therefore the 
training begins with the body itself, funtil ultimately] the 
spirit manifests itself . The central idea in all this 
training it to attain to that power of concentration, the 
power of meditation 
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Glory to RamakrisliAa I 


Baidywath. 

25Jl» Decemfcer, fge9. 


Dear Sit,' 

i have been slaying foi the last (ew days at Baidya- 
nath in Puma Bab.u’s Lodge It is not so cold, and my 
health, too, is indifferent 1 am suffering Irom indigestion, 
probably due to excess oi iron in the water. I have (ound 
nothing agreeable here— neither the place, nor (he season, 
nor the company 1 leave for Benares lomonow. At 
Deoghar Achyutananda stopped at Covinda Qiaudhury’a 
place, and (he latter, as soon as he got news of ua, 
earnestly insisted on our becoming his guests Finally, he 
met Us once again and prevailed on us to accede to hia 
request. The man is a great worker, but has a number 
of women with him— old women most of them, of the 
ordinary VaisKnava Ijpe . . His clerks too revere us 
much : some of them are very much ill-disposed towards 
him, and they spoke of his misdeeds Incidentally. I 
raised the topic of — . You have many wrong ideas 
or douhts about her . hence I write all this after particular 
investigation. Even the aged clerks of this establishment 
highly respect and revere her 5he came to stop with - 
^hile she was a mere child, and ever lived as his wife. 

• • • Evetj-one admits in one voice that her character is 
spotless. She was all along a perfectly chaste woman 

* Ab siKntV alter <S( Iciwr aarnWr IBdicaics tksl it ii • 

UvaitklioB fi^Bi BrngsU. 

'Skri BUsisn Bom. 
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Allakasad. 

30th Decernher, I8S9. 


ear Sir. 

Gupta left a slip when coming and the next day a 
Iter from Yogananda gave me all the new* and 1 
ninediately started for Allahahad which I reached the 
ay after, to find that Yoganaoda had completely re- 
overed. He had chiclten-poi (with one or two smalhpox 
jshes also). The doctor is a rrohle sovd and they have 
ot a brotherhood, who are all graal pious men and highly 
evoted to the service of Sadhos. They are particularly 
Auous that I pass the month of Magh hete, but I am 
saving foe Benares . . How ate you> I pray to Cod for 
ha welfare of yourself and your family. Please convey 
ny compliments to Tulasiram. Chuni Babu and the rest 

Your* atfecUonately. 

VtVEKANANDt. 


Ill* 

GHAZiPUR, 

50lh January, 1890. 

Revered Sir,* 

1 ant now stopping with Sadsh Babu at Ghazipur. Of 
few places I have recently visited, this i* the healthiest. 
The water of Budyanath is very bad — it leads to indiges- 
tion. Allahabad is very congested The few days 1 

passed at Benares. 1 sobered from fever day and night 

the place is so malarious 1 Ghaapm has a very salubrious 
chmate—specially the quarter 1 am living ui. 1 have 
vidted Pavhari Baba's house— there are high walls all 
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round, and it is fashioned like an English bungalow. 
There is a garden inside and big rooms and chimneys, etc. 
He allows nobody to enter. If he is so inclined, he comes 
up to the door and speaks from inside — that is all On# 
day I went and waited and waited m the cold and had to 
return. I shall go to Benares on Sunday nest, if the 
meeting with the Babaji takes place in the meantime. slJ 
right, otherwise 1 bid him good-bye About Pramaila 
Babu's place I shall write dehnitely from Benares. If Kali 
Bhattacharya is determined to come let him do to after I 
leave for Benares on Sunday, but he should rather not 
After a few days' stay at Benares. I shall start for fiiishi- 
kesh Pramada Oabti may accompany me. Please accfp* 
all of you my cordial greetings.— and blessings to Faiit* 
Ram. Krishnemayi. etc 

Vours a/Tsclionaieljfi 


P 5 —In my opmioo. it will Jo you much gCM>il if 
come and slay for some time at Cha/ipur. Hers 
will be able to secure a bungalow for yoU» arnl ih*'* *• * 
gervdeman. Cagar* Qiandra ftay by name who - 
head of tU Opiunx Office, and i* esceedingl/ couiWcus. 
pfulaiaiucpic, and social — they will arrange for e»er?l-'"’^ 
f^a IS 


The fcc.i.se-rcr.t W fifteen to twenty rupees . 

and «i 2 i seU# at wiieeo to twenty seers a rupee j 

Lhifigs arc very cheap Ecudee. under l-he car* ^ J , 
geuleiaen. tf.erc U ra» cf-snc# of snjr ‘ 
s digl-dy eipcf-sive — >» v<« ^ ^ 


cu-'f/ '' 

over tJ 

Benares U )«.rr.lJ/ m s l a ra-s u. I h'»»# 

Piwi-^a L*iu's gsriea ff* 

U c'-^pa../ lU UwdJ. ‘‘ 

Uif orf- a^4 cp««. 

slid C»e e.^ie *-vl r*p*rt w 
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IV* 

Salutation to Bhagavan Ramakrishna I 

C/o. Satick MukKerji, 
CoRA&AZAR. CHA21PVR. 

Hlh Februay, 1890 

Revered Sir,' 

I am in receipt of your letter of Mntrition ( am not 
leaving tHia place •oon~tt u impoassble to avoid tKe 
' Dabaji'a request. You have expressed remorse at not 
having reaped any appreciable results by serving the 
Sadhus It is true, and yet not true . it is tnie if you look 
towards ideal bliss, but d you look behind to the place 
from which you started you will And that before you were 
an a&imal. now you are a man. and vnll be a god or Cod 
Himself in future. Moreover, that sort of regret and 
dissatisfaction is very good . it is the prelude to improve* 
ment. Without this none can rise Ha who puts on a 
turban and immediatefy sees the Lord, progresses thus 
far and no farther. You are blessed indeed to have that 
constant dissadsfaction preying on your mind— Mest assured 
that there is no danger for you. . . . You are a keenly 
intelligent man, and know full well that patience is the 
best means of success In ihu respect I Have no doubt 
that we light-headed boys have much to leam from you. 
. . . You are a considerate man. and I need not add 
anything. .Man has two ears but one mouth. You specially 
are given to plain-speaking, and are diary of making 
large promises— things that sometimes make me cross with 
you. but upon leilection 1 And tliat it ia you who have 
acted with discretion. "Slow bu* aure." "’4’Kat is lost 

/ s:i power is gained rn speed." Howeier. in this weald 
eieothing depends upon one’s words. To get an invght 
behind the words fspeciaUy. wuh >«>ur economical spin: 
maskiiig ail) is not giiea to ad, and one nuuc associate 

' Pstsism &MC. 
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long with a man to be able to undentand him. . • . 
Religion i* not in sects, nor in making a fus*— wh/ do 
you forget these teachings of our revered Master) Hease 
help as far as it lies in you, but to judge what came of 
it. whether it was turned to good or evil account, is 
perhaps beyond our jurisdiction. . . . Consideiing the 
great shock which Cirish Babu has received, it will give 
him immense peace to serve Mother at this moment He 
is a very keen-witted person. And our beloved Master 
had perfect confidence in you. used to dine nowhere else 
except at your place, and. I have heard. .Mother too has 
the fullest confidence in >ou. In view of these you wiH 
please bear and forbear all shortcomings of us fickle boj's, 
treating them as if they were done by your own boy. THi 
is all 1 have got to say. Please let me know by retu® 
of post when the Anniversary is to lake place. A 
in the loins is giving me much trouble. In a few dsyi 
the place will look exceedingly beautiful, with miles and 
miles of rose-banks all in flower. Satish says he will then 
send some fresh roses and cuttings for the Festival. . . • 
May the Lord ordain that your son becomes a man. an 

never a coward ! . i 

Yours affectionately. 

Vuv’Eic*iVtM>A. 

P.S.— If Mother has come, please convey to her my 
coundess salutations, and ask her to bless me that mV 
have unflinching perseverance. Or, if that be imp 
in this body, may it fall off soonl 


CHAaPtS. 

I4lh Feb., IS? 


My dear Gupta,’ . v.-i 

I hope you are doing well- Do your own 
tnowins you».K » t. tl-, hu«bl..> 
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of all, serve them. Those with whom you are staying 
are such that even I am not worthy to call tnysell theu 
humblest servant and take the dust of their feet. — Know- 
ing this, serve them and have devotion for them. Don't 
be angry even if they abuse or even hurt you desperately 
Never mix with women. Try to be hardy little by little, 
and gradually accustom yottrself to maintain the body out 
of the proceeds of bcg^ng. Whoever takes the name of 
Kamaknshna, know fdm to be your Guru. Everyone can 
play the role of a master, but it is very difficult to be a ser- 
vant. Specially you should follow Shashi. Know it for 
certain that without steady devotion for the Guru, and 
unSincKvng patience and perseverance, nothing « to be 
aclueved. You must have strict motahly. Deviate an 
inch from this and you are gone for ever. 

Yours afectionately, 

VtVEJCANaSDA. 


VI* 

Glory to Ramakrishna ) 

Chazipur. 

I5lh March, 1890 

Revered &t', 

Received your kind note yesterday ] am very sorry 
to learn that Suresh Babu's illness is extremely serious 
What is destined to come will transpire. It is a matter 
of great tegret that you too haire fallen ill. So tong 
as egoism lasts, any shortcoming in adopting remedial 
measures is to be considered as idleae$»>-tt is a fault and 
a guilt. For one who has not that egoistic idea, the best 
course is to forbear. The dwelling-place of the Jivatman, 
this body, is a veritable means of work, and he who 
converts this into an infenial den is guilty, and he who 
neglects it is also to blame. Please act according to cir- 


Boie. 
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\U* 

Oii2P'-*- 

15th .V/g/c-^. 1^- 

Dc<u Aiui 

{ *n» exttemcly Kury t«» l>«4i lii*t pAS»»* 

thiou^K Diental Afiticdon*. {*!«**« do ooly wHaI i* atf*** 
Able to you. 

^ia «ert 

«6n *iraa e^at^ a 

* AiuI ChtailtA Ct»o« l >. 
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— "While there is birth there is death, and again entering 
the mother’s womb. This is the manifest evil of trans- 
migration. How. O man, dost thou want satisfaction m 
such a world I" 

Yours afectionately, 

V^'EXANANDA. 

P.S. — 1 am lea^ng this place tomorrow. Let me see 
which way destiny leads ! 


Vill 

Saum, 

30th Aug . ’93. 

Dear Adhy&pak)i‘ (honourable professor}. 

{ am going oS {tom here today I hope you have 
received some reply front Oucago 1 have received an 
iitvitatioit with full directions from Mr. Sanborn So 1 am 
going to Saratoga on Monday My icspects to youi wife. 
And my love to Austin and all the childten You are a 
real Mah&tm& (a great soul) and Mrs Wright is nort pcrml. 

Yours alHy. 

VtVEKANANPA. 


IX 

Saturday, SaLC-M 

Sept. 4. im. 

Dear Adhyapakji. 

I hasten to tender my heartfelt gratitude to you for 
your letters of introduction. I have received a letter ftocn 
Mr. Theles of Chicago ^viiig me the names of some of 
the delegates and other things about the Congress. 

' Pto( I. H. Wrighi. 
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^'our professor of Sanskrit in his note to Miss Sanborn 
mistakes me for PurusholUma Joshi and states that there 
is a Sanskrit library in Boston the like of which can scarcely 
be met with in India. I would be so happy to see it. 

Mr. Sanborn has written to me to come over to 
SDTaloBa on Monday and I am going accordingly. I would 
stop then at a boarding house called Sanatorium. If any 
news come from Chicago in the meanwhile 1 hope you 
will kindly send It over to the Sanatorium, Saratoga. 

You and your noble wife and sweet children have 
made an impression in my brain which is simply inde- 
lible, and I thought myself so much near to heaven when 
living with you. May He. the giver of all gifts, shower 
on your head His choicest blessings. 

Here are a few lines written as an attempt at poe&y' 
Hoping your love will pardon this inHiction, 

Ever your friend. 

VivekaNANDA. 

O'r Hill and dale and mountain range. 

In temple, church, and mosque. 

In Vedas, Bible. Al Koran 
I had searched for Thee in vain. 

Like a child in the wildest forest lost 
I have cried and cried alone. 

“Where art Thou gone, my God, ray love? 

TTie echo answered, * gone • 

And days and nights and years then passed 
A fire was in the brain : 

I knew not when day changed in night 
The heart seemed rent in twain. 

I laid me down on Ganga s shore. 

Exposed to sun and rain ; 

Wth burning tears I laid the dust 
And wailed with waters* roar. 
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I called on all the holy name* 

Of every dime and creed. 

"Show me the way. in mercy, ye 
Great ones who have reached the goal," 

Years then passed in bitter cx^ 

Each moment seemed an agei ^ 

Till one day midst tny cries and groans 
Some one seemed calling me 

A gentle soil and soothing voice. ^ 

That said "my son*", "my son". 

That seemed to thrill in unison 
With all the chords of my soul 

I stopd 00 my feet and tried to hr 
The place the voice came from . 

I searched and searched and lurnc 
Round me. beloie. -^hind 
Again, again it seemed to speak 
The voice divine to me 
In rapture all my sou) was hushed. 
Enuanced. enthralled la bliss 

A flssh illumined all my soul , 

The heart of m> heart opened wide 

0 joy, O bliss, what do 1 find I 
My love my love )ova are here 
rVnd you ate here, my love, my alll 

And I was searching thee 
Fi«m all etrsivkty you were thcte 
Enthroned ia majesty 1 

From that day fottK, wV.ei* *ie I ix>aa. 

1 feel tlim standing by 

O'er h.ll and dale, high cvi>unt aivi isle. 
Far far away arsj K.gh. 
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The moon's soft light, the stars so bright. 
The glorious orb of day, 

He shines in them ; His beauty — might — 
Reflected lights are they. 

The majestic mom. the meJting eve. 

The boundless billowy sea. 

In nature's beauty, songs of birds. 

I see through them — it is He. 

When dire calamity seires me. 

The heart seems weak and faint. 

All nature seems to crush me down. 

With laws that never bend. 

Meieems ( hear Thee whispering sweet 
My love. "I am near" "I am near.” 

My heart gets strong. With thee, my love. 

A thousand deaths no fear 
Thou speakesi in the mother’s lay 
That shuts the balnes eye ; 

When innocent children laugh and play 
i see Thee standing by. 

When holy friendship shakes the liand, 

He stands between them too ; 

He pours the nectar in mother s kiss 
And the babies sweet "mama . 

Thou wert my Cod with prophets old ; 

All creeds do come from Thee . 

The Vedas, OiUe. and Koran bold 
5ing Thee in harmony. 

"Thou art", 'Thou art” the Soul of souls 

In the rusfJng sueam of tfe 

"Om tat Sal ora."* Tbou art my CoJ. 

My love. 1 am llJae. I am dune. 

•T« masas (haS Wy r»sl eaausra 
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X 


Chicago. 

2fx</ Octofcer, ’93. 


Dear Adhyapakji, 

1 do not know what you are thinking of my long 
silence. In the hret place I dropped in on the Congress 
in the eleventh hour, and quite unprepared ; and that 
kept me very very busy for some time Secondly. I was 
speaking almost every day in the Congress and had no 
time to write : and last and greatest of all — my kind friend. 
I owe to much to you that it would have been an insult 
to your chetu^a (unselfisK) friendship to have written you 
business like letters in a hurry The Congress is now 
over. 

Dear brother, I was so so afraid to stand before that 
great assembly of fine speakers and thinkers from all 
over the world and speak . but the Lord gave me strength, 
and 1 almost every day heroically (>) faced the platfomt 
and the audience, if I have done well. He gave me the 
strength for It ; if 1 have miserably failed— I knew that 
beforehand— for I am hopelessly ignorant. 

Voui friend prof. Bradley was very kind to me and 
be always cheered me on. And oh I everybody is so 
kind here to me who am nothing— that it is beyond roy 
power of expression. Gloiy unto Him in the highest in 
w'hose sight the poor ignorant monk from India is the same 
at the learned divines of lids mighty land. And how the 
Lord is Keljung me every day of my life brotbei— 4 some* 
times wish for a life of millioa million ages to serve Him 
through the work, dressed in rags and fed by charity. 

Oh, how I wished that you were here to see some 
of our sweet ones from India— the (endec hearted Bud- 
dhist DKaminap*la, the mator Mazoomdat— and realize 
that in that far-off and poor India there are hearts that 
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bcAt in ayinpaihy to youf*. bom and brougHt up (n this 
miiibiy and great country. 

.My eternal reapects to your holy wife ; and to >onr 
sweet children my eternal love and blessings. 

Col Higginson. * very broad man. told me that your 
daughter had written to hia daughter about me ; and he 
was very sympathetic to me. I am going to Evanston 
tomorrow and hope to see prof. Bradley there. 

May He make ua all more and more pure and holy so 
that we m.ny live a perfect spiritual Lfe even before 
throwing oS this earthly body. 

ViVEICLNXNW. 


(The letter continues on a sepaiate sheet of 
I am now going to be reconciled to my life here. ^ 
my Ofo I have been taking every ciicumslance as wmiW 
from Him and calmly adapt myself to it. At ^ “ 
America I was almost out of my water. I was 
would have to give up the accustomed way of being ^ * 

by the Lord and eater for myself and what a horn 

piece of mischief and ingratitude was that. I now ear 
see that He who was guiding me on the snow tops o ^ 
Himalayas and the burning plains of India is ere 
to help me and guide me- Glory unto Him m * 
highest. So I have calmly fallen in my old ways. 
body or other gives me a shelter and food, some ^ 
other comes to ask roc to speak about Him, an ° 

He sends them and mine is to obey. And en 
supplying my necessities, and His Will be done 

"He who resu |inj Me and gives up all other 
assertion and struggles I cany to him whatever e 

SoiaE«opc. 

i„ .h. of I„di.. So fa .U rofa of boon 

America. For is He not here also? -^d if H ^ 
not. I only would take for granted that He wan s 
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thould lay aside this three muiutea' body of clay— and 
hope to lay it down gladly— 

We may or may not meet brother He knows. You 
are great, learned, and holy. 1 dare not preach to you 
or your wife ; but to }our children I quote these passages 
from the Vedas — 

“The four Vedas, sciences, languages, philosophy, 
and all other learnings are only ornamental. The real 
learning, the true knowledge, is that which enables us 
to reach Him who is unchangeable in His love." 

“How real, how tangible, how visible is He through 
whom the skin touches, the eyes see, and the world gets 
its reality 1” 

"Hearing Him nothing remains to be heard. 

Seeing Him nothing remains to be seen. 

Attaining Him nothing remains to be attained." 

"He is the eye of our eyes the ear of our ears the 

Soul of our souls." 

He is nearer to you. my deers, than even your father 
mother. You are innocent and pure as flowers. 
Remain so, and He will reveal Himself unto you, Dear 
Austin, when you are playing, there is another playmate 
playing with you who loves you more than anybody else : 
and Oh, He is so full of fun. He is always playing— 
sometimes with great big balls which we call the sun and 
eaidi. sometimes with little children like you and laugh- 
ing and playing with you. 

How funny it would be to see Him and play with 
Hirn I My dear, think of it. 

Dear Adhyapakji, I am moving about just now. Only 
'vhen 1 come to Chicago, I always go to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyons, one of the noblest couples 1 have seen here. 
If you Would be kind enou^ to write to me. kindly 
address it to the care of Mr. John B. Lyons. 262 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

He who gets hold of the One in this world of many— 
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the one constant enstence in a world of flitting shadows— 
the one life in a world of death — he alone crosses 
this sea of misery and struggle. None else none else 
(Vedas). 

“He who is the Brahman of the Vedantins, Ishvara 
of the Naiyayikas, Punisha of the Sankhyas, cause of the 
Mimamsakas, law of the Buddhists, absdale zero of the 
Atheists, and love infinite unto those that love, may 
take us all under His merciful protection” Udayanacha/ya 
— a great philosopher of the Nyaya or Dualistic school. 
And this is the Benediction pronounced at the very 
beginning of his wonderful book Kasumanjali, (A hand- 
ful of flowers.” in which He attempts to establish the 
existence of a personal creator and moral ruler of infinite 
love independently of revelation.) 

Yours ever grateful fneo^t 
V^■Di^NA^DA 


Chicago. 

lOth October. IS9S. 

Dear Mrs. Tannatt Woods. 

I received your letter yesterday. Just 
lecturing about Chicago— and am doing as 1 thi V 
well : it is ranging from 30 to 80 dollars a lecture, 
just now I have been so well advertised in 
by the Parliament of Religions that it is not advisa e 
give up this field now. To which / am sure you 
agree. However I may come soon to Boston, 't 
I cannot say. Yesterday I returned from Streator w « 

I got 87 dollars for a lecture. 1 Kave engagements ev ly 
day this week. And hope more will come by « 
of the week. My love to hfr. Woods and compbments 

to all our friends. Yours truly, 

VrvtXA.NA-'JJ* 
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c/o. J. Lyons. 

262 MtotuuN Avenue. Chicago. 

26 Oclofcer, ’93. 

Dear Adhyapakii, 

You would be to know that I am doing well heie 
and that almost everybody has been very kind to me. 
eicept ol course the very orthodox. Many of the men 
brought together here from lai-oS lands have got protects 
and ideas and missions to carry out, and America is the 
only place where there »8 a chance of success for every- 
thing. But I thought better and have given up speaking 
about my project entirely—because I am sure now — the 
heathen draws more than his project So I want to go 
to work eacnestly Cor my own project only keeping the 
project in the background and working like any other 
lecturer. 

He who has brought me hither and has not left me 
yet will not leave me ever I am here You will be glad 
to know that I am doing well and expect to do very well 
in the way of getting moaey. Of course 1 am too green 
■n the business but would soon learn my trade. 1 am 
very popular in Chicago. So I want to stay here a little 
more and get moriey 

Tomorrow 1 am going to lecture on Buddhism at the 
lakes' fortnightly clul^— which is the most inAuenUa] in 
this city. How to thank you my kind friend or Him who 
brought jou to me— for now 1 think the success of my 
project probable, and it is you who have made it so. 

May blessings and happiness attend every step of 
Jour progress in this world. 

My love and bteswgs to your children. 

, Yours alBy ever. 

Vi\txa.na.\da 
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54t Dearboan A\zsLt, Ouctca 
Ail-, I9ih, fS9J. 


Dcftt Mr*. Woods, 

Excuse n\>* delay ia *i5«»««og your fetter. I Jo nut 
know when 1 wiU be aiJe » •« •‘f*'"- * “"i 

lomWKW fo. .Itawl:.. The EetCJi 

[gDr, Mometie of Londoa, fl^ 


^ntletnan 3W 


,4 * »'-viw *aoof*t the poor of London »iuf 

k J. 

i-'- '•Sovi ^ reJigiouj denominaiion ia 

‘® “» • sepresenlalive, enJ 




the PeiL'ament m spite of the 


• Jenoufttins of the PstlismetU 

^ oyr kind Wend, and your nolle a>a 

, ^ • ‘v^-Vr# I write pretty o/re/» or not. 

V -V* tuy boole and the corer-aJl to l 

I *21 in need of them. The e«;« 
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XIV 


DETROIT. 
mh March. '94 

Dear Sister*, 

Cot your pacicage yesterday. Sorry [hat you send 
those stockings — 1 could have got some myself here. Clad 
that )t shovrs your love. After all the satchel has hecorne 
more than a thoroughly stuffed sausage. 1 do not know 
how to carry it along. 

1 have returned today to Mrs. Bagley's as she was sorry 
that 1 would remain so long with Mr. Palmer. Of course in 
Palmer's house there was real "good time", He is a real 
iovtal KeaitwKole fellow, and likes "good time" a httle loo 
much and his "hot Scotch". But he is right along inno* 
cent and childlike in his simplicity. 

Ho was very sony that I came away but I could not 
help. Here is a beautihd young girl. 1 saw her tvnce. 
1 do not remember her name. So brainy, so beaudlul, 
*0 spiritual, so unworldly ' Lotd bless her ' She cane 
dus monuDg wnth Mrs M’cDuvel and talked so beaut), 
fully and deep and spirituaUy-~lhal I was quite astounded. 
£he knows everything about the Yo^s and is herself much 
advanced in Practice ! I 

Thy ways are beyond searching out." Lord bless 
her— so innocent, holy, and pure ! This is the grandest 
recompense in my (errihly toilsome, miserable life — the 
hading of holy happy faces like you from time to dme. 
The great Buddhist prayer is. "I bow down to all holy men 
on earth.' ] feel the real meaniog of this prayer when- 
ever I tee a face upon which the linger of the Lord has 
’"ntten in unmistakable letters ''mine " May you all 
be happy blessed — good and pure as you are for ever 
**'d ever. Mg,y your feet neves touch the mud and dirt 

' Mu. iMlxUe McKlodler of Oucaeo. 
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of this terrible world. Alay you live and pass away like 
flowers as you are born — is tbe constant prayer of jtiur 
brother. 

V^v■EK^^A^ax^. 


XV 


DETROtT, 

MoKh 29. lS9f. 


Dear Brother', 


Your letter just reached roc here. I am in a hurry, 
so excuse a few pmnls which I would take the Kberty of 
correcting you in. 

In the first place. 1 have not one word to say against 
any religion or founder of telipon in the world— .whatever 
you may think of our relip'on. All religions are saoed to 
me. Secondly, it is a misstaiemenl that I said that mis* 
sionaries do not leam our vernaculars. I still stick to Of 
statement that few. if any. of them pay any attention to 
Sanskrit : nor is it true that 1 said anything against any 
religious body— except that I do insist on ray stotero^ 
that India can never be converted to Qiristianiiy. 
further I deny that the conditions of the lower classes we 
made any better by Quistianity. and add that 
rity of southern Indian Omsdans are not oiJy ® _ 
but what they caU themselves, caste Orisdans. that «. 
they sdck close to their castes, and I am thoroughly 
suaded that if the Hindu society gives up lU exc. 


R. A. Hu»«. Ik. Diieetar ^ 
who wrote to Swstoi Vieel.»«<U from 
ch««iu. on March 21. I»9«. ia *» ^ 

into • puhlie debate. Mr. Home wa. bom in lni« 
letter ^ih “Swami Vi»eh«a«da. my U 

India-. His theua was that lb. MZa-oaai.m « ^ 

wbal they did in India and how they apole •<><"»« ** ' yt*. 

that Swliii wa. »i.repre«ri., Inii* 
aionariea in Detroit and other plat" «a ‘he U.SA 
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give policy, ninety per cent of them would rush back to 
Hinduism with ali its defects 

Lastly. 1 thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
calling me your fellow-countryman. Tins is the first lime 
arty European foreigner, bora in India though he be. has 
dared to call a detested nabve by that name— missionary 
or no missionary Would you dare call me the same in 
India? Ask your missionaries, born in India, to do the 
same— and those not bom. to treat diem as fellow Human 
beings. As to the rest, you yourself would call me a 
fool if 1 admit that toy ieIi©on « society submits to 
be judged by strolling globe-trotters or stoiy-wriieis' 
narratives. 

My brother— excuse me — ^whai do you knovr of my 
society or religion, thou^ born in India? It is absolutely 
impossible— the society is so closed ; and over and above, 
everyone' judges from his preconceived standard of race 
and religion, does he not? Lord bless you for calling me 
a> fellow-countryman There may sbll come a brotherly 
love and fellowship between the East and West 

Youra fraternally. 

V|VtKA\A.\'OA. 


XVI 

New York. 

25ih April, '94. 

Dear professor'. 

I am very very grateful for your Invitation And will 
come on May 7th. As for the bed— my friend, your Jove 
and noble heart can convert the stone into donn. 

1 am sorry I am not going to the authors’ breakfast 
»t Salem. 

I am coming home by May 7lh. 

Yours truly, 
VlVEKA^A.^4)A. 

' Prol. JaKa Henry WrUkl. 

VI 1-30 
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Net Yor<. 

26lh Apnl. 

Dear Sister', 

V our feller reached me yesterday. You were perfect/y 
right— -I enjoyed the fun of the lunadc inlenor (Chicago 
Interior—^ Presbyterian newspaper, which opposed 
Swamiji] but the mail you sent yesterday from India was 
leally as Mother Church says in her letter good news 
after a Jong interval. There is a beautihil letter from 
Oewanji. The old man — Lord bless him— offers as usual 
to help me. Then there was a little pamphlet published 
in Calcutta about me — revealing that once at least in my 
life the prophet has been honoured in his own country. 
There are extracts from American and Indian papers and 
magazines about me. The extracts printed from Calcutta 
papers were especially gratifying although the strain |* 
so fulsome that I refuse to send the pamphlet over to 
you They call me illustrious, wonderful and all sous of 
nonsense, but they forward me the gratitude of the whole 
nation. Now f do not cate what they even of my own 
people say about me- — except for otie thing. I have an 
old mother She has suffered much all her life and m 
the midst of all she could bear to give me up for ih* 
service of God and man ; but to have given op the most 
beloved of her children — her hope — to live a beastly 
immoral hfe in a f»i distant country— as .Maroemdar 
was telling in Calcutta would have simply killed her- 
But the Lord it great, none can injure Ilia children. 

The cat is out of the bag— without my seeking »* 
all. And who do you think is the editor of one ^f 
feading papers which praise nie so much and thsr>^ 

Cod that 1 came to America l<* repsese.it IhnJj-sm 
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breath and rest, rest for two three weeks. I will simply 
sit down and talk — talk and smoke. 

By the by. your New York people are very good- 
only tnote money than biMns. 

t am going to speak to the students of the Harvard 
University. Three lectures at Boston, three at Hatsard— 
all artanged by Mrs Breed They are arranging some- 
thing here loo. so that I will on my way to Chicago 
come to New York once more — give them a few hard 
raps and pocket the boodle and fly to Chicago. 

If you want anything from New York or Boston 
which cannot be had at Qiicago— wnte sharp 1 have 
plenty of dollars now I will tend you over an) thing you 
want in a minute. Don't chink <t would be indelicate 
anywsy— no humbug about me U 1 am a brother so 
1 am—) hate only one thing in the weild hypocrisy 

^'our aSecQonate bro . 


XIX 

Nfvi’ Y<»K. 

4th l/oy. 1694 

Dear AdhyapaVji.‘ 

) have received your Lind noie ;uM now /\nd <1 is 
Unnecessary for me to say chat 1 will be very happy Co 
do as you say. 

I have alto received Co) Higpnson's letter. ) will 
^ply to him. 

1 wiU be in Boatorr on ISinday }Msy 6) On Monday 
1 lecture at the Women's Oub of Mrs. Howe 

Yours ever PAdy. 

\’r.xkA.'»AsaA 


' fnt. j»li. H»ry Wn«Vs 
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Dear Sister,’ 


New York. 

2nd [actually hi] May, 


I arn afraicf I cannot send you tiie pamphlet Just now 
But I got a little bit of a newspaper cutting /tom 
India yesterday which I send you up. After you have 
read it kindly send it over to Mrs. Bagley. The editor 
of this paper is a relative of Mr. Mazoomdar. 1 am 
now sorry for poor Mazoomdar 1 I (The last two sen- 
tences Were written crosswise on the left margin.] 

i could not find the exact orange colour of my cost 
here, so I have been obliged to satisfy myself with the 
next best — a cardinal red with more of yellow. 

The coat will be ready in a few days. 

Cot about 70$ the other day by lectunng at Waldorf. 
And hope to get some more by tomorrow's lecture. 

From 7th to 19th there are engagements In Boston, 
but they pay very little. 

Yesterday I bought a pipe for I3$— mershaum do 
not tell it to father Pope. The coat will cost 30$. 1 
am all tight getting food . . . and money enough. Hop« 
very soon to put something in the bank after the coming 
lecture. 

... in the evening I am going to speak in a vege* 
tarian dinner I 

W'ell. / am a vegetarian . . .. because J P»rf«» 
when I ean get it. I have another invitation to lunc-* 
with Lyman Abbott day after tomorrow. After ail I s™ 
having very nice lime and hope to have very nloe l>mr 
in Boston— only that nasty nasty /eefuting-<brg^^’^' 
However as soon as IWi is over — one leap from '5* 

. . . to Chicago . . . and iKeii I will liave a long 


' Whs lubtUt 
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jieaVh and test, lesl {ot two tlaee weeks, i vfill simply 
it down and talk — talk and smoke. 

^ iKe by, yoni New York people are veiy good — 
>n!y moie money than knains. 

{ am going to speak to the students of the Haivaid 
Jnivcisity. Three lectures «l Boston, three at Harvard- 
ill anangcd by Mrs. Breed. They are ertanging somc- 
.hing here too, so that I will on my way to Chicago 
iome to New York once mot^— give them a few hard 
spa and pocket the boodle and fly to Chicago. 

If you want anything from New York or Boston 
which cannot be had at Chicago — write sharp 1 have 
plenty of dollars now. I will send you over anything you 
want in a minute. Don’t think it would be indelicate 
anyway— no humbug about me. If I am s brother so 
I am— I hale only one thing in the world hypocrisy 

Your affectionate bro., 
VlVCKANUlDa. 


XIX 

New York. 

■ftfi (May, t894 

Dear Adhyapakji.' 

1 have received your kind note just now. And it is 
unneccMary for me to say that I will be very happy to 
do as you say. 

I have also received Col. hfigpnson'a letter. 1 will 
feply to him. 

I will be in Boston on Sunday [May 6l. On .Monday 
1 lecture at the Women’s Qub of Mrs. Howe. 

Yours ever truly. 


' P»«t. Hwij Wrisit. 
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us^ 

Dear Kali, 

Thanks for all that I come to know from your lett* 
I had no news of the telegram in question havii 
appeared in the Tribune. It is six months since I le 
Chicago, and I have not been yet free to return. So 
could not keep myself well-posted. You have take 
great pains indeed ! And for this how can I than 
you adequately > You have all evinced a wondei 
ful capacity for work. And how can Shii Rama 
kriahna’s words prove false? — You have got won 
derful spirit in you. About Shashi Sanyal, I have 
already written. Nothing remaina undetected, throug-'' 
the grace of Shri Ramaktishna. But let him found a lect 
or whatever he will, what harm > fttlT 
“May blesaings attend your path!” Secondly, I could 
not catch the drift of your letter. I shall collect my owa 
funds to build a monastery for ourselves, and if people 
criticise me for it. I see nothing in this to affect us either 
way You have your minds pitched high and stead/, Jt 
will do you no harm. May you have exceeding love fof 
one another among yourselves, and it would he enouc 
to have an attitude of indifference towards public cn-*' 
cisms. Kaliktishna Dabu has deep love for the cause » 
is a great man. Please convey my spedal love to 
So long as there is no feeling of disunion amongst /o^'' 
through tlic grace of the Lord. I assure you. thete «s ^ 
danger for you, "bo 

the forest, or on the lop of mountains. twl-^ , 

—‘‘All noble undertakings are fraught with obrlacJe*- 
is quite in the nature of things. Keep up the 
mental poise. Tate not even the shg.'uerl notice o * ^ 
puerile creatures may be saying againrl you. 
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indifference, indifference I 1 have already written to Shashi 
(Ramakrishnananda) in detaJ. Please do not send news 
papers and tracts any more. "Take the husking harnmer 
to heaven, and there it will do its husking." as the Bengali 
saying goes The same tiudgine about here as it was in 
India, only vrith the canying of others' loads added < How 
can I procure customers for people's books in this iand> 
I atn only one amongst the many here and nothing more 
Whatever the papers and things of that sort in this country 
write about me. ! make an offenng of to the Fwc-God 
You also do the same. That is the proper course 

A bit of public detnonsUaiion was necessary for Guru 
Maharaia'a work, It is done and so far so good Now 
you must on no account pay any heed to what the rabble 
may be prattling about u« Whether I make my pile or 
do whatever else ( am reported to. shall the opinions of 
the riff'taS stand in the way of HU work’ My dear 
brother, you ate yet a boy. while I em growing grey 
What regard I have for the pronouncements and opinions 
of such people, you should guess from this So long as 
you gird up your loins and rally behind me. there is no 
fear even if the whole world combine against us This 
much I understand that I shall have to take up a very lofty 
attitude. I should not. I think, write to anyone except to 
you. By the bye, where is Gunanidhi ? Try to find him 
out and bring him to the Math with all kindness He is 
a very sincere man and highly learned You must try 
your best to secure two plots of land, let people say what 
they wiU. Let anyone write anything for or against me 
in the papers ; you shouldn't take the slightest notice 
And my dear brother. I beseech you repeatedly not to 
send me any more newspapers by the basketful How can 
you talk of rest now? We shall have rest awhile only 
when we give up this body. Just do once get up the 
celebration, brother, in that siririt, so that all the country 
ciound may burn vrith enthusiasm. Bravo 5 Capital 
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indeed ! The v/hoie band of scoffers will be swept awaj 
by the tidal wave of love. You are elephants, forsooth, 
what do you fear from an ant-bite? 

The address you sent reached me long ago and the 
reply to it has also been despatched to Pyari Baba 

Bear in mind — the eyes are two in number and so 
the ears, but the mouth is but one t Indifference, 
indifference, indifference I R^C9gT0ljflfa^;jrfiy aitUT^Sis 
— The doer of good deeds never comes to grief, my 
dear." Ah f To fearl and whom are we going to fear, 
brother? Here the missionaries and their ilk have howled 
themselves into silence — and the whole world will but do 
Iike^vise 

«*nff5»5 «i^ at » 
twTa a? SfTwafff at 
«noiifaa: atf a ahrt: ii 

— "Whether people skilled in poL'cy praise or blame, 
whether the Goddess of Fortune favours or goes her way. 
>vhether death befalls today or after hundreds of years— 
persons of steady mind never swerve from the path of 
righteousness (Bhartrihari. ATi/ishoto^a). 

You need not even mix with the humdrum people, 
nor beg of them either. The Lord is suppl3dng everyth^ 
and will do so in future. What fear, my brother? 
great undertakings are achieved through mighty obstacle*- 
*f a^. fa aats Bfmi: «ra*iaaawiT:— 

‘■\’ou valiant one. put forth your manly efforts : wrct 
people under the grip of lust and gold deserve to be oo ^ 
upon with indifference.” Now 1 have got a firm ootmg 
in this country, and therefore need no assistance. 
one prayer to you all is that you should apply service 

of the Lord that active impulse of manliness whic 
eagerness to help me throusffi brotherly love has roug 
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out in }oU. Do not open out your mind, unless you fei 
it wiU be positively benebcial Use agreeable and whole 
some language towards even the greatest enemy. Tli 
desire for fame, for riches, for enjoyment is qmte naturs 
to every mortal, dear brother, and if that agrees well witi 
sers'ing both ways (i.e. serving both Cod and mammon) 
why, all men would exhibit great zeal I It is only the grea 
saint who can work, rnaking a mountain of an atom ol 
virtue in others and cherishing no desire but that of the 
good of the world— qi g gtq ro i" ^ 

BhtffR: etc. (vide Biiartnhan, Nitishaiaka) There- 
fore let dullards whose intellect is steeped in ignorance 
and who look upon the non*5elf as all in all. play out their 
boyish pranks They will of themselves leave off the 
moment they And it loo hot Let them try to spit upon 
the moon— it will but recoil upon themselves 
~^odtpeed to them I If they have got anything substan* 
dal in them, who can bar their success > But if it be only 
empty swagger due to jealousy, then all will be in vain 
Haramohan has sent rosaries. All right But you should 
know that religion of the type that obtains in our country 
does not go here. You must suit it’ to the taste of the 
People. If you ask them to become Hindus, they will 
sll give you a wide berth and hate you. as we do the 
^Kristian missionaries They like some of the ideas of the 
Hindu scriptures — that is all Nothing more than that, you 
should know. The men, most of them, do not trouble 
about religion and all that. The women are a little inter- 
Mted— that is all, but no large doses of it J A few 
ihousands of people have (aid) in the Advaila doctrine 
But they will give you the go-by if you talk obscure 
mannerisms about sacred writings, caste, or women. 
Everything proceeds slowly, by degrees. Patjeuce, purity, 
perseverance. 

Yours etc., 
ViVEKANANDA 
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17. Be-^cov Street. Bosiav, 
May, IS94. 


Dear Adhyapakji. 

By this time jou have got the pamphlet and the 
letters. If >ou hke I would send you over from Queago 
some letters from Indian Princes and ministers — one of 
these ministers was one of the Commissioners of the late 
opium commission — that sal under Royal Commission in 
India. If you like I will have them write to you to coii' 
vtnee you of my not being a cheat. But, my brother, 
our ideal of life is to hide, to suppress, and to deny. 

We are to give up and not to lake. Had I not the 
“Fad" in my head I would never have come over hers> 
And it was with a hope that it would help my cause ll>al I 
joined the Parliament of Relipon^— having always refuKtl 
it when our people wanted to send me for it 1 came 
over telling them — "that 1 may or may not join that 
assembly— and you may send me over if you hi* • 
They sent me over leaving me quite free. 

You did the rest 


I an> morally bound to aiford you every satisfaction, 
my kL'd friend . but for the rest of the world I uu 
Core *.hat they say — ll.e Sannyasin must not ftaya *<ti‘ 
dcfe.',ce So I beg of you not to publish or show 
body a-nythi/ig in that pamphlet or tJie letters, i do 
care for ll;e attempts of the old misaionary : but the 


cf jealousy which attacked .Ma/oomdar gave me a « • 
nlle shock, and I pray l.hat be would know UHer-'-' 
he Is a great and good man wla> f.aa l/.ed all l.'S • 

CO g»d B.t uhis proves one of r..y .Mister ♦ *j*r "♦*’ 
’li.irg ii d room covered woh black arwe 

carei-l you may be — sf*JS must ^ 

tlo:'."* ■’ Hu — .however 
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Ko]y— $o long he is in the world — some part of his nature 
must gravitate downwards. 

The way to Cod is the opposite to that of the world 
And to few, very few, are given to have God and mam- 
mon at the same time. 

I Was never a missionary, nor ever would be one — 
my place is in the Himalayas. ( have satisfied mysetf 
so far— that 1 can with a tuQ conscience say. “My Cod, 
I saw terrible rnisery among« my brethren ; t searched 
and discovered the way out of tt — tried my best to apply 
the remedy but failed So Thy voU be done." 

May His blessings be on you and yours for ever and 
ever. 

Yours afBy, 

Vivekanwda. 

541 Dearborn Ave Chicago 
I SP to Chicago tomorrow or day after, 

Yours 

V 

XXII 

541 Dcarborn Avene'S, 

QtICACO. 

2-lth A/oy. 'P4. 

Adhyapakji. 

Herewith I forward to you a letter from one of our 
ruling princes of Rajpuiana. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kbetsi. And another from the opium commissioner, 
late minister of Junagad. one of the largest states in India, 
and a man who is called the Gladstone of India. These 
I hope would convince you of my being no fraud. 

One thing 1 forgot to tell you. I never idenliSed 
ta>se!f anyway with hir. Mazoomdar's party chief.* If he 
aays so. he does not speak the truth. 

' E'ldently. Ke>hab Chavdia Sea. 
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1 hope after your perusal you will kindly send the 
letters over to me. except the pamphlet which I do not 
care for. 

I am bound my dear friend to give you every sad** 
faction of my being a genuine Sannyatin, but to you alone. 

I do not Care what the rabbles say or think about me. 

Some would call you a saint some a chandala ; some 
a lunatic, others a demon. Co on then straight to thy 
work without heeding either” — thus saith one of our great 
Sannyasins— an old emperor of India. King Bhartrihan". 
who joined the order in old times 

May the Lord bless you for ever and ever My love 
to all your children and my respects to your noble wife, 

I remain ever your friend. 

P. S.—l had connection with I'undit Shiva N«lh 
Shastri's party— but only on points of social reform. M-* 
and C— S— I always considered as not sincere, and I have 
no reason to change my opinion even now 0/ course w 
religious matters even with my friend Pundilji I ditfered 
much. The chief being, I thinking Sannyasa or (gi»m< 
up the world) the lughest ideal, and he. a sm. Ss 
Drahmo Sarnajists consider becoming a monk a sin M 
Yours, 

V. 

The Br*f.mo Sama] Lke Chrutian Scierice in 
country sfi/ead la CalciUU for a certain time and then 
c f j t I a-Tj no* sorry, neJi.er *!a«i d-*r it ili«,J. it f a* dvi.* 
it* wort.— vie reform Its /clgrrm wa* wvri'» 

a cent, and »»> i* ««'-=»♦ ^ tLr.i* f 

of tf-e cs-ae# <J J* death. U errs I am e»»n r.oW a 4f*f 

rjiapatiiaer tf .ts Iha l^,<,hy reitfi^irr 

rx< Lihi owa okl "V e'iarxs”. 'A hat ; 
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I doj Is that iny fault? M — Km becocne childish in hia 
old age and takes to tactics not a whit hettei than some 
of your Christian missionaries. Lord bless him and show 
him better ways. 

Yours. 

VlVEKANAJiDA. 

When you are going to Aiiciisquam? My love to 
Austin and Bimc. My respects (o your wife ; and for you 
tny love and gratitude is too deep for expression 

Yours ever affectionately, 

VlVDON’ANDA. 


XXIII 

541 Dearborn AvEiat, 
ISlk June. '94. 

Dear Adhyapakji. 

Excuse my delay in sending the ether letters ; I could 
not hnd them earlier. 1 am going to New York in a week. 

] do not know whether 1 will come to Annisquam or 
not. The letters need not be sent over to me until I write 
you again. Mrs. Begley seems to be unsettled by that 
article in the Boston paper against me ' She sent me over 
a copy from Detroit and has ceased conespondence with 
me. Lord bless her. She has been very kind to me. 

Stout hearts like yours are not common, ray brother, 
is a queer place — this world of our*. On the whole 
I am very very thankful to the Lord for the amount of 
kindness I have received at the hands of the people of 


ms.Bfd ihti. « 

s^ry kaJ Ia«| f«,ik lO hifl 


•eadtne Swsrmii ike srlirle in 
ettastreed ky kim. km rke (set 
iU eidcs ke tket .tin 

sd iKm mutt ruicly kaee kuit 
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this country — I a complete slranger here without even 
credentials". £ver>'lhing works for the best. 

Yours ever in gratitude, 

VlVEXA.NA.SDA, 

P. S. The East India stamps are for your children 
if lliey like. 


XXIV* 

U. S. A.. 

16)1. 

Dear Shivananda, 

Your letter Just reached me Terhapi by this time 
you have received my other letters and learnt that it is not 
necessary to send anything to America any more, Too 
much of everything is bad This newspaper Looming has 
given me popularity no doubt, but its effect U more in 
Ifulia than here Here, on the other hand, constant 
booming creates a distaste m the minds of the higher class 
people . *o enough. .Mow try to organise youfieI»es rn 
India on the Lr.es of these meetings You need not send 
iir>i}.irg more to tliis country As to money, I have 
determined first to bujJJ some place for .Mother, fo^ 
women require it first I can tend r.esily fta. TSfH 
a place for M&lf.er If the place is first secoreJ. then I do 
ivA Core for an/thing else 1 f.ope to Le alU W S':* 
Rs I 'XO a year from courifiy even wl.e/1 I arn g'-oe- 
Tliei Sw.i 1 >»dJ niake over tJ support of the Aor-a * * 
place */A then 4 w.IJ grow f lj«s wr.rien 
tj secvie 4 pUce . , 

! wculi f-ave. before %La. rei-med W 1/,^U, 

J-xs oo r’.or.ey. TT>c u ss . V i ? a horsHU fls-iasr-*- oa 1 ** 

Ut oobody ‘»i3 gi** • ceot-l.W ie I'wEa • 


' TV* )U/ MaOias. 
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In the rneanwhile hve in haimony at any price The world 
care* little for principle* They care for persons They 
will hear with patience the words of a man they like, how- 
ever nonsense, and will not listen to anyone they do not 
like. TTiink of this and modify your conduct accordingly 
Everything will come all rig^it Be the servant if you will 
rule. That is the real secret Your love will tell even 
if your words be harsh Instinctively men feel the love 
clothed in whatever language ' 

My dear brother, that Rarnaknshna Paramahsmsa 
was God incarnate, I have not the least doubt . but then 
}ou must let people Rnd out for themselves what he used 
to teach->.you cannot thrust these things upon them — this 
IS my only objection 

Let people speak out their own opinion*, why should 
we object, Without *nid>‘ing Rarnaknshna raiamaiiamsa 
first, one can never understand the real import of the 
Vedas, the Vedanta, of the Dhagavata and the other 
f^iranas. His life is a searchb'ght of infinite power thrown 
upon the whole mass of Indian religious thought He was 
the bring commentary to the Vedas and to their aim. He 
had liied In one Lfe the whole cycle of the national 
religious existence In India- 

Whether Bhagavan Shri Krislina was born at all we 
•re not sure ; and Avataras like Buddha and O.aitanja 
•>e rnonotonous : Uamakridma Paramahamsa is the latest 
•nd [he most perfect — the concentrated embodiinent of 
knowledge, loic, renunciation, catholicity, and the dcsiie 
to Sene mankind. So where it an>one to compare with 
him? He must have been born in sa.n w' a ca'.n-t 
•Ppfeciaie him I .\ly supreme good fortune i* that I am 
hi* Sen-ant through life after Efe. A single word of hi* 

'Tl,*., .bJ tl,, ^ 4 

•'■nasL 
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is to me far vrd^der than the Vedas and the 
Vedanta. Oh, 1 am the servant of the 

servants of his servants. But narrow bigotry militates 
against his principles, arid this makes me cross. Rather 
let his name be drowned in oblivion, and bis tcachinsi 
bear fruit instead! Why. was be a slave to fame? 
Certain fishermen and illiterate people called Jesus Christ 
a Cod, but the bterate people killed him. Buddha was 
honoured in hia lifetime by a number of merebants suid 
cowherds. But Ramakriahna has been worshipped in HU 
lifetime — towards the end of this nineteenth century— i/ 
the demoris and giants of the university as Cod incarnate. 

• . . Only a few things have been jotted down in the 
books about them (KrishiM. Buddha. Oirist. etc.X “Ose 
must be a wonderful house-keeper with whom we have 
never yet lived." so (he Bengali proverb goes. But here 
is a man in whose company we have been day and night 
and yet consider him to be a far greater personality than 
any of them. Can you understand this phenomenon? 

You have «wt yet understood the wonderful signi- 
ficance of Mother's life — none of you. But gradually you 


will krrow. Without Shakti (Power) there is no regenera- 
tion for the world. Why is it that our country »» the 
weakest and the most backward of all counuic*^ 
Because Shaku is held in dishonour there. .Mother 
has been bom to revive (bat wonderful Shakti in India . 


and making her the miclcua, once more will 
and .Maitrey.s be born inio (be world. Dear brotl.en 
you understand Ltlle now. but by degrees you 
come to know it ail. Hence it is her Math I 
want firrf ... Without the grace of 5.'-»kti nothing i* 
to be accomplisf.ed. What do 1 End in 
Europe? — the wcrsl.ip of Sl-ato, tl.e worsh.p o» 

Yet tf.ey worsfip Her isr.Ci»oxIr 

tlon Imag-i.e. then, wbat a lot of good (.he/ ’•*“ 

who will wortrJp Her wjb a3 purUy, in a ’» 
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looking upon He? as their mother 1 I am coming to 
undeisland things clearer e\eiy day. my insight is opening 
out more and more. Hence we must first build a Math 
for Mother. First Mother and Mother's daughters, then 
Father and Father's sons— can you understand this ? 

To me, Mother a grace is a hundred thousand times more 
valuable than Father's Mother's grace. .Mother's bless- 
ings are all paramount to me . . Please pardon me. I 

am a little bigoted here, as regards Mother. If but 
Mother orders, her demons can work anything Brother, 
before proceeding to America i wrote to Mother to blest 
me. Her blessing came and at one bound I cleared the 
ocean. There, you sec In this letnbJe winter I am lectur- 
ing from place to place and fighting against odds, so that 
funds may be collected for Mother's Math S'ttanian 
bsi a militant disposition, but he has great devotion for 
Molhet. and ell hit vagaries ( can eastly put up with He 
IS now doing the most marvcHous woik I am keeping 
myself well-posted. And you too havs^ done excellently in 
to^petadng with the Madrasis. Dear brother. I expect 
inuch from you, you should organise all (or conjoint 
vroik, As soon as you have secured the land for 
Mother. 1 go to India straight U must be a big plot . 
St there be a mud-house to begin with, in due course ! 
'hall erect a decent building, don't be afraid 

The chief cause of malaria lies in water Mliy do 
ou not construct two or three filters? If >ou firM bod 
he Water and then filter it it will be harmless 
^ease boy two big Pasteur's baciena-proof fillers Let 
he cooling be done in that water and use it for dnnkiig 
^rpotes also, and you wiQ never hear of malaria any 
’“i*- • . . On and on. work. woik. work, this is only 
's beginning 

N'fVTXVuveu 


^^l-5I 
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XXV* 

Salutation to Bhagavan Ramakrislinal 


Dear an<j beloved. 


. . . ell, do you ihinlc there is any reS^oa left 
in India ! The paths of Imowledge, devotion, Yoga 
— all have gone, and notv there remains only of 
Don't touchisra — "Don't touch me! Don't touch mel ’ 
The whole world is impure, and f alone am iwie. 
Lucid Brahmajnana ! Bravo ! Great Cod ! Nowadaj'S 
Brahman is neither in the recesses of the heart, uor is 
the highest heaven, nor io all beings — now He is in the 
coobing-pot. Formerly the chuactexisdc of a soh!&- 
minded nan was p Ta g . ?; — "to please 

the whole universe by one's nomerous acts of semce.” 
but now it is — f am pure and the whole world is impure. 

— go and get money and set it at rey feet. . . . T'eil 
the sapient sage who writes to me to finish my pr t a cH a g 
work here and rettim home. . . . that this country « 
more my home— what is there in Hindusthan? 'A'ho 
appreciates religion? Who appreciates l earn i n g? 

To return home f Where is the home 1 I do not 
care for liheration. or for devodon, I would rather go^ ^ 
a hundred thousand hells, dots* 

good to others (silently) like the spring — tirs a W 
religion. 1 do not want Io have any connection with 
la^. hard-hearted, cruel, and selfish men. He whose 


good fortune it is. may help in this great cause. 

. . . Please convey to all my love, I want the hA? 
of everyone. Neither money poys. nor name, nor fame, 
nor learning ; it it character that can c/eoi'e throaf 
adamantine walJa oj JjVficufties. Bear this in mind. . 

£rer yours in love. 
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XXVI 


1895. 

Dear Alaanga, 

We have no organisation, nor want to build any 
Each one is quite independent to teach, quite free to 
preach whatever he or she likes 

(f you have the aiMiit within, you will never (ail to 

attract others. The s' method can never be our*, for 

the very simple reason that they ate an organised sect, 
we are not. 

Individuality is my motto I have no ambition beyond 
ttaining individuals up I know very little ; that little I 
teach without reserve ; where I am ignorant I confess it 
as such, and never am 1 so glad as when I find people 
being helped by Theosophitts. Christians. Mohammedans, 
«t anybody in the world. I am a Sannyssin, as such 
I consider myself as a servant, not as a master in the 
world. ... If people love me they are welcome, if they 
hate they are also welcome. 

Each one will have to save himself, each one to do 
his own work. 1 seek no help, 1 reject none. Nor have 
I any right in the world to be helped. Whosoever has 
helped me or will help, it will be their mercy to me. not 
my right, and as such 1 am eternally grateful. 

When 1 became a Sminyasia I consciously took the 
step, knowing that tHa body would have to die of starva- 
tion. What of that, I am a beggar. My friends are poor, 
I love the poor, 1 welcome poverty. I am ^ad that I 
sometimes have to starve. 1 ask help of none. What is 
the use> Truth will preach itself, it will not die for the 
Want of the helning hands of me I "Making happiness 
mid misery the same, making success and failure the 
•*'Oe. fight thou on” (Gita). It is that eternal Jove. 
Unruffled equanimity under aQ circumstances, and perfect 
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freedom from jcalouiy or animosity that will tell. That 
will tell, nothing else 

Yours, 

VlV-EKA-SANDA. 


XXVII 


54. w. 33. New Yobk. 

Afoy, IS95 


Dear — , 


Since writing to you my pupils have come round me 
with help and the classes wiU go on nicely now no doubt. 

1 was so glad at it because teaching has become a 
part of my life, as tiecessary to my life as eating or 
breathing. 

Yeura, 

Vl\TKANA.*fflA‘ 

P. S. I saw a lot of things about in “ EngHA 

paper, the Borderland. is doing good wort in India 

making the Hindus very much to appreciate their ovm 
religion ... I do not find any scholarship in * 
writing. ... nor do I find any wh^«- 

However Godspeed to anyone who wants to do g 

l7ow ’...ily thi. »o.U b, by bumbj^ 

and what a mass of fraud has gathered over e e 
head of poor humanly since the dawn o civi sa lo 

XXVIII* 

New Yor<. 

19. uxsT 33 th street. 

August (?) 

Beloved Rakhal, . . 

I now in New Yort Giy. Tie ^y‘ 

ho. 'in '.in.n.er, ee.edy Ute CJcnlU. You pe-pe 
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profusely, and there U not a. breath of ait. I made a tour 
in the north for a couple of months. Please answer this 
letter by return of post to England, for which I shall start 
before this will have reached you. 

Yours affectionately. 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XXIX* 

High Vie'O', Caversham. 

Reading. 

27th April, '96. 

Dear—. 

■ . . Let me write something lor you at).^ It is 
not for gaining personal authority that 1 do this, but for 
ycFur good and for fulhlling the purpose for which the 
Lord came. He gave me the charge of you all. and you 
shall contribute to the great welhbeing of the world— 
though most of you ate not yet aware of it— this is the 
Special reason of my writing to you. It will be a great 
pity if any feeling of jealousy or egotism gain ground 
-amongst you. Is it possible for those to establish cordial 
relations on earth who cannot cordially live with one 
another for any length of time> No doubt it is an evil to 
be bound by laws, but it is necessary at the immature 
stage to be guided by rules : in other words, as the Master 
used to say that the sapling must be hedged round, and 
so on. Secondly, it is quite natural for idle minds to 
indulge in gossip, and faction-mongering, and so forth. 
Hence I jot down the follovring hints. If you follow 
diem, you vrill undoubtedly laosper, but if you don’t do 
so, then there is a danger of all our labours coming to 
naught. 

* Members of ibc Aluabazst Math. 
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First let me write about the management of the 
Math 

(■ For the purposes of the Math please hire a 
commodious house or garden, where everyone may have 
a small room to himself, TTiere must be a spadous hall 
where the books may be kept, and a smaller room for 
meeting the visitors. If possible, there should be another 
big hall in the house where every day study of the 
senptures and lelipous discourses will he held for the 
public. 

2. Anyone wishing to visit anybody in the Math 
should see him only and depart, without troubling others. 

3. By turns someone should be present in the hall 
for a few hours every day for the public, to that they may 
get satisfactory replies to what they come to ask. 

4. Everyone must keep to his room and except on 
special business must not go to others' rooms. Anyone 
who wishes may go to the Library and read, hut it should 
be strictly forbidden to smoke there or talk with othen. 
The reading should be silent. 

5. It shall be wholly forbidden to huddle together 
in a room and chat the whole day away, with any number 
of outsiders coming and joining in the hubbub. 

6. Only those that are seekers after religion may 
come and peacefully wmt in the N^sitors* Hall and when 
they have seen the particular persons they want, they 
should depart. Or. if they have any general question to 
ask, they should refer to the person in charge of that 
function for the day and leave. 

7. Tale-bearing, caballing, or reporting scandals 
about others should be altogether eschewed. 

8. A small room should serve as the office. The 
Secretary should live in that room, which should contain 
paper, ink. and other materials for Iclter-wnting. e 
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sKould keep an account of the income and expenditure 
All correspondence should come to him and he should 
deliver all letters unopened to their addressees Books and 
pamphlets should he sent to the Library. 

9. There will he a small room for smoking, wluch 
should not he indulged in outside this room 

10. He who wants to indulge in invectives or show 
temper must do so outside the boundaries of the Math. 
This should not be deviated from even by an inch 

The CovatNtNc Body 

li Every year a President should be elected by a 
majority of votes. The next year, another, and so on 

2. For this year make Brahmananda the President 
and likewise make another the Secretary, and elect a 
third man for superintending the worship etc., as well as 
the arrangement of food. 

3. The Secretary shall have another function, vlt 
to keep watch over the general health Regarding this 
I have three instructions to give . 

(i) in every room for each man there shall be a 
Nair charpoy. mattress, etc Everyone must 
keep hU room clean. 

(ii) All arrangements must be made to provide 
clear and pure water for drinking and cooking 
purposes, for it is a deadly sin to cook sacra* 
mental food in impure or unclean water. 

(it’d Give everyone two ochre cloak* of the type that 
you have made for Saradananda. and tee 
that clothing is kept clean. 

4. Anj-one Mishing to be a Sannyasin should be 
•dmitted as a Bcahmacharin first. He should Uve one 

®t the .Math and one year outside, after "hlch he 
be initialed into Sannyasa. 
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5. Make over charge of the worship to one of these 
Brahmacharins. and change them now and then. 

Departments 

There shall be the following departments in the 
Math : 

I. Study. II Prottaganda. Ill, Religious Praciict. 

1. Study — TTie object of this department is to 
provide books and teachers for those who want to study- 
Cv cry morning and evening the teachers should be ready 
for them. 

II Propaganda.— Within the Math, and abroad 
The preachers in the Math should leach the enquirers hy 
reading out scriptures to them and by means of question- 
classes. The preachers abroad will preach from village to 
village and try to start .\(4th4 like the above in tiiiferenl 
places. 

III. Religious Praeft'ee — This department will UT 
to provide (hose who want to practise with the requisites 
for this But it should not be allowed that because one has 
taken to religious practice he will prevent others from 
study or preaching. Any of»e inftinpng this rule shall be 
immediately asked to clear out. and this is imperative 

The preachers at home should give lessorj on 
devotion, knowledge. Yoga, and work by turns ; for t-'*- 
the days and hours should be fised, and the loutine f-onrf 
up at the door of the clasa-room. Tliat is to say, a tetstt 
a/ter devotion may not present ht/nself on lh« da/ tiiir 
for taowledge and feel wounded thereby . and so on. 

None of you axe Cl for the VimSchara lot'-n o 
practice Therefore this af-oald on w* acOyurJ 
practised at d.e Math. /\nyooe dernu/ru-g W 
step out i.1 tL's Order. Tlas form of frfsewe mus* ositt 
eve.”! be B-entione-J in tJ«* .MaS.h. Huirt sl<au w>xa 
wicked nwSA, b«dj here and f,e»ea/lcx. '•N> 

L-Uxod-ce vile V'acr-sc.^-sxa stJ> H* foUt 
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Some Cekeral Remarks 

t. If any wotnan cornea to Kave a talk with u 
Sannyaain, ^he do it in the Visjioi*’ Hall. No 

'woo^an shall be allowed to enter any other room — except 
the Worahip-room. 

2. No Sannyasin shall be allowed to reside in the 
Women's Math. Anyone refusing to obey this role shall 
he expelled from the Math "Better an empty fold than 
a wicked herd.” 

3. Men of evil character shali be ngorously kept out 
no pretence shall their shadow even cross the 

thresliold of my room If anyone amongst you become 
"neked. turn him out at once, whoever he be We want 
•to black sheep. The Lord will bnny lots of eooJ 
people. 

4. Any woman can come to the class-room (or 
Pleaching hall) durirtg class time or preaching hour, but 
wusl leave the place directly when that penod is over 

3. Never show temper or harbour iealouty, or 
backbite another in secret It would be the height of 
cruelty and hacd-hcartedness to take note of others’ 
eboitcotnings instead of tettifying one's own 

b. There ahpuld be fixed hours for meals E»ery- 
one must have a seal and a low dining table He will 
M on die former and put his plate on the Utter, as is the 
cuMom in Rajputana 

The Oiim -BCA jJtits 

'kll the otfice-bearers you should elect by ballot, as 
the mandate of Loid Buddha That ti to say. one 
pioyiose that such and such should l>e the Piew- 
this year ; and ^ shoxdd wme on b.ts of r»ai>«> 

or ‘no* and pul them in a pitcher Jfthe yeas* have 
* ma;oritj-, he should be elected Piewdcnt. and so to 
>ou should elect otSce-beareri la iKs wsy, jet t 
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(Ugscst that this year Btahmananda should 2>e President. 
Nirmalananda Secretary and Treasurer, Sadananda Lihra- 
rian, and Ramakrish&aitanda. Abhedananda. Turiya- 
nanda, and Tn'sunatitaaaoda should take charge of the 
teaching and preaching work by turns, and so on. 

It is no doubt a good idea that Trigunadta has of 
starting a magazine. But I shall consent to it If only you 
can work jointly. 

About doctrines and so forth I have to say only this. 


that if anyone accepts Paramahamsa Deva as Avatara 
etc., it is all right ; if he doesn't do so, it is pist the same. 
The truth about it is that in point of character, Parama- 
hamsa Deva beats aU previous record : and as regards- 
teaching, he was more liberal, more original and more 
progressive than all his predecessors. In other words, 
the older Teachers were rather one^eided, while the 
teaching of this new Incanution or Teacher i* that the 
best point of Yoga, devodoo. knowledge and work 
must be combined now so as to form a new sooety. . • • 
The older ones were no doubt good, but this is the new 
religion of this age — the synthesis of Yoga, knowledge, 
devotion and work — the propagabon of knowledge and 
devotion to all, down to the very lowest, without distinc- 
tion of age or sex. The previous Incarnations were all 
right, but they have been synthesised in the person of 
Ramakrishna. For the ordinary man and the beginner. 


steady devotion (Nishth^ to an ideal is of paramount 
importance. That is to say. teach them that all gie^ 
Personalities should be duly honoured, but homage shou 
be paid now to Ramakrishna. There can be no 
writhout steady devodon. Without it one cannot 
with the intensify of a Mahawa (Hanuman). BesidM. I * 
previous ones have become rather old. Now we *e a 
new India, with its new God. new reUspon, and new 
Vedas. When. O Lord, shall our land be free from 
eternal dwelling upon the past? Well, a little bigotry ai» 


i 


■‘«“sr ;t':; z" "“• '"™ ■■> 

'^°':k aJso. expenses for thal 

s .rD^ V”-* j-'--'’ °»« pf .h=i 

'■» W "■• «» >omo tah ,k., 

^“11 .,„oA*“‘., "“"y li*™ o» 

■ippo'td 10 of “”wn» would bo 

'■'■boidd lW„t ibt'obr It 

»«(„' , 1 , ■■>■ bo woold 

Wole. 'They w'TT ■ Moiooi bJmself used to 

‘^'■1 but o„!l r '* w' ■"'* '" "O'"' *' 

Wotio™. eo t T'o'”'* '' 

« any otK • j® **"'‘*^ '*>«» one is just as great 

•“"Id plead'' Xt. n 

^anslated? \v ,’ you '^'en be thus 

■^‘a grace Inr »«"’*<=«? Bear m mind that through 

»-'^'ewi°' “* -bo "obiittyrf 
' flut’d. , a'O'Jddrop. . . Obedience 

ou to. Let ■ *“** ^ *^crity what I ask 

“ng*. Tf. small 

en gradually great things will come to pass 

ViVEKANANDA 
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--PI^a»c rf*J iKe coMenu of lKI* letter to »2. 
Atul Ui m« know wheihee you cotuiJer iKe euKe^wn* 
woith «rry,na out ITewe ceD Br^JuiMjModa tW wio 
(« the kcrvAnt of ell i* their ime Rvuter. He nerer be- 
come* « leader in who«e lore there is a coiutderation of 
fush or low He who*e Io*e know* no end. and never 
Wop* to conuder high or low. ha* the whole world fyiag 
at hi* feet. 

V. 


XXX 

USA.. 

fS96. 

Dear Alaiinsa, 

Low Week 1 wrote you about the ^rohmoMdin- I 
forgot to write about the Bhakti lecture*. They ought 
to be published in a book all together. A few busihads 
may be sent to America to C ■— ia N'ew ^’ork. Vtltbia 
twenty daj-* I soil for England. I have other big bool* 
on Karma, jnana. and Raja Yogaa^^the Kama is out 
already, the Raj'a will be a very big book and is already 
in the Pres*. The Jnaita will have to be pub&hed. 1 
think, in England. 

A letter you pubLshed from K— in the Bro/imefadi.T 
was rather unfortunate. K is smsftins under tie How* 
the ——s have gi«'en him and that sort of letter is vulgar, 
pitching into everybody. It is not in accord with the tone 

of the Brahmacadin. So ia hiture when K writes, tone 

down eveo’thing that is an attack upon any sect, 
cranky or crude. Nothing which is against any sect, good 
or bad. should get into the firohmufodjn. Of course, w* 
must not show active sympathy with frauds. Again e 
me remind you that the paper is loo technical to find saj 
subscriber here. The average Western neither know* 
cares to know all about ;aw-brealdng Sanskrit term* an 
techiucalities. The paper is weU fitted for India that i* 
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special pleading should be 

'strSeh ," *' ■"“• •'“W* 

led; I addressing the whole world, not 

"t what”/’ T'* *“ '■ 

- oossibfe" "™ “ "•>• 

Your* etc.. 

ViVZKANANDA 


63. St Ceorce s Road. Londo.v, 

Oea. a.,„, '®«- 

»itok “° ■ '''• <=’*'' • 

iee-eboii Do”l you know what I wa. think- 

posted -f ‘ * ’“** 

pAri. L Monsoe & Co . 7 Rue Sct.be. 

e*me «v^T* "’I MacLeod 

AS linet Continent, ^e is good as gold, and 

''ouse w I ‘f** 

«)T.icar W J “an '-a 

• We k . nothing of that pluck and go which 

"’on’t do' I* ‘^"**”*' 8'"^^® a"*! > "niat 

Wfw a l*tt!e activity into him. I ha»e 

five 

wk '[ « ** Amerigue 

Lie to ^ * **'■* 'fi' 'Yankee land. 1 

rum*." I do not care a fig to loaf about 

And mope a life out about old histories and 





i.t, .Mi !•:. «4 lut$ i,> .» C'i<t 

J f.i» J f.4r-5 

« .,* l ■!* .*.iv'4{ >tV4«* lit in'i 

«i Ul « U-('W t ^ IMW toJ 

fis.’i. i'-.* •ftfr.'ial, {ji# La/.ri.le, t’rfS 

u.ik !'* .« • {}!«. nt,| « ^{JOA 

^ 4>U I 4JU-I v:* ti4 v.ntMuLliifnti ul prJV 

« ; i« 41^1 t « trw«« (,f I’l,* pn/.Cip.’r t* «aicxiW 

>•> « k* l^, «>ul dll m !.S« crui wul 

0 -* citkid^Kieikl I.W «'ul {.So* Mri3 t« CSC. ^ 

lLr> 4/a (k4iW r^o* k« *>l iiitte i» oi leu^ox 

iiui |f-« {./a«td:« 4« tSu fetanit c-i ootaeu 

4% <\J 4klJ i-tiix* Alt mete uU} Mip«;«fiUOM> 

\</«. why %tiucm^ f« te*p cJum WJj/ thiiftr 

p«ufl« i£|£K W4tc* (u kiriaa <»!»^ t‘>e nvei at u/e ofici 
truth iLia* b]r> Ibu u oiJjr huowA lelnthacait sAtiuci 
*Ue. Li/e i* khAft^Cme u iI>in^tKat piece etxl people 
taheie u<k«'« ulee* work. Lett ehobU be uHe counsy 
the people /or ctctyuAe A>e /or e Joren bolj teert*. 
lei^e. {kobJe exuj uiiccie I 

1 ent >eiy well uiJeeJ eiui enjoyiag life immeoiel/- 
Vourt ever with love. 


XXXll- 

c/o. E. T. STtHOV. Esq.. 
Htai View. CuERSttw, Reaknc. 
1696. 

Dear—. 

. . . Thu Gly o( London i. n m «( hunun h»i 
— ten or fifteen Calcutta* put logelher. One is apt to 
lo*t in tfie maic* unlcM be arranse* for somebody to m«* 
him on arrival However, let Kali start at once. 
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He be lale in statling like Shatat. bettei let no one come. 
It won’t do to loicei and procraattnaCe tike that. It \$ a 
task that requires the height of Rajas (activity). . . Out 
vfhole country is steeped in Tamas, and nothing but that. 
We Want Rajas hrst, and Sattva will come afterwards— 
a thing far, far removed. 

Yours aifectionately. 

VtVEKANANDA 

XXXIII 

63. St Ceorce's Road. London. 

7lh June, 1896 

Dear Miss Noble, 

My ideal indeed can be pul into a few words and that 
tst to preach unto mankind iheir divinity, and how to 
tT>ake it manifest in every movement of life. 

This world is in chains of superstition I pity the 
oppressed. wKethet roan or woman, and 1 pity more the 
oppressors. 

One idea thst I see elear as daylight is that misery is 
oaused by ignorance and nothing else Who will pve the 
World light? Saciiiice in the past has been the Law. it 
will be, alas, for ages to come. The earth's bravest and 
best vfill have to sacrifice thernselvcs for the good of 
®any, for the welfare of ell. Buddhas by the hundred 
ere necessary with eternal love and pity. 

Religions of the world have become lifeless 
mockeries. What the world wants is character. The 
World is in need for those whose life is one burning love, 
tclfless. That love will make every word tell like 
thunderbolt. 

It is no supetfitiiion with you. I am sure, you have tbe 
making in you of a world-mover, and others will also 
t^otne. Bold words and bolder deeds are what we want 
Awake, awake, great ones t The world is burning with 
Can you sleep? Let us call and call till the 
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ilce(>ins soda awake, till iKe god within answers to the 
call W'luti more is in life) WKat greater work? The 
drtatls come to me as I go. I never nuke plans. Plans 
grow and work themselves. J only say, awake, awake! 

May all blessings attend you for ever I 

\'ours affectionately. 

VI\■EKX^A^D*. 


(IPntfen to Sj. Sharat ChanJm ChoVacartf, BA-) 

tnft JHiaa ! 

■naniftti fww3=n ftfaa o™«", ' 

wfira. ^li^wjunSi I <m n*fn»r 5K'’ 

.■ifnei «3>^ 'P‘1' 

TOlffT I “HT«lt firos’WI’* •” ^^^*3 
tn^fsrrfiitT?! i 3 ^ b?J3*!W 

I rsaiR 

I «tT^ S=»^ 5J* _ 

Tfv^ii eT*T3 «9^: *HTOi«HTnri 

fTOWss wsifit I «1w»» wnsraai gfc: a *'3'^"^. 
a1o, ii3jlft«i «vi ! (ngS «rai' Bjuftsw ' 

Bjtaft” ;& n<r«Ssft BBiipf J"j;i 

A«b_ msaisstara, I “P 5S 

o)«ill5g^l «>n' >OT. ao'n.tBl". b*'R3 

qiB.r« I giro B 'W" '" 

mfettlftfa I t^xiars : » 

mtiBijaaij*' fnPiP- 
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TRANSLATION 


Darjeej ISC. 

19th March. 1897. 

Salutation to Bhagaoan Ramalinshna I 

’''‘y I"!"' conveying ble„. 

J. r "■olo you happy I Nowaday. 

freedom- ^ ‘ha' yeafmng (o. 

•KiehyooH".',!"' """“i'- 

leirein? re '"KoaK you a.a e.penenong. It i, ,hi. 
“W oj th"'F''*‘^“?'n * '““"“"‘'re" of the 

you unfi'l It^ ««»« 

•hreluiel! "" 

follow f "'"'“'"'‘f Qo.. upon the heel, of that will 
"d -ith^l. ,h "“"i<e.ret,on of 

uotld m ''''■'“■““■on of all o,a.io. fo, the .en.e. 
Welfw, " T" ''"dom in-llfe i. approach, „g for yo,„ 
fereoa,' f ''om the Uteogth of you, 

'cidlo.' ,1, n "■■“fdreeaohet, Shri Rama- 

'» uuuiire' wrl;" 

'“'top j ? “ °* y°“' “ "h". 

coraummaupn of youi duiret. yog 

ever ®«*‘* of infatualion. M*y 

cow ‘^**”*^ "f valour I It it iLe hero alone, not 


tVi, 


COW.P.1 L I . ' “Ot 

UD V ' ««>>• leadi 

that * n ' Infatuaaoo. t| U u.ndoubtedlr 

Buinerea. . achievemcnl* are (xtugU with 

'mpedimenu’* ; «dl ,og should ea„, 

J-our end. Behold, how men are already in 
v11_32 
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the jaws of the shark of Infatuation I Oh, listen to iheii 
piteous heart-rending wails. Advance I Forward I O }« 
brave souls, to set free those that are in fetters, to lessen 
the burden of woe of the miserable, and to illutnine the 
abysmal darkness of ignorant hearts. Look, how the 
Vedanta proclaims by beat of drums, “Be fearless 1“ 
May that solemn sourrd remove the heart's knot of all 
deni2ens of the earth. 

Ever your well-wisher, 

VlVEKA.\A.NDA. 


XXXV 

ALA.M8AZAR Math, Caixutta, 

May 5th. 1697. 


Dear , 

1 have been to Darjeeling for a month to recuperate 
my shattered health. I am very much better now, 'Hi* 
disease disappeared altogether in Darjeeling. 1 am going 
tomorrow to Almoia. another Hill Station, to perfect this 
improvement. 

Things are looking not very hopeful here as 1 have 
already written you— though the whole nation has risen as 
one man to honour me and people went almost inad over 
me I The practical part cannot be had in India. A*'''’* 
the price of the land has gone up very much near Ca euwa. 
MyJdea at present is to star! three centres at thre* 
capitals These would be my normal schools, hsm 
thence I want to invade India. . 

India is already Raroatrishna’s whether 1 Eve a 


years more or not. i • l i- 

I had a very kind letter from Prof. Jaw* « y 
points out my remarta about degraded 
also write that Dl.armapal U very wio«h aW ' 
Dhar.mapal U a good man and I love l^m. 
be entirely wrong for fjm to go into fits over I *in,s n- 
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1 am perfectly convinced that what they call Modern 
Hinduism with all its ugliness is only stranded Buddhism. 
Let the Hindus understand this clearly, and then it would 
he easier for them to reject it without murmur As for 
the ancient form which the Buddha preached. I have the 
Createst respect for it, as well as for His person And 
you well know that we Hindus worship Him as an Incar- 
nation. Neither it the Buddhism of Ceylon any good 
My vi»t to Ceylon has entirely disillusioned me. and the 
only living people there are the Hindus The Buddhists 
are all much Europeanised— even Mr Dharmapal and his 
father had European names, which they have since 
changed. The only respect the Buddhists psy to (heir 
great tenet of noR>killing is by opening ' butcher-stalU'’ 
Uk every placet And the priests eneoursge this. The 
teal Buddhism i once thought of. would yet do much good 
But I hsve given up the idea entuely and I cleaily see 
the leaton why Buddhism was dnven out of India, and 
w« will only be too glad if the Ceylonese cany oS the 
remnant of tHs teligton with its hideous idols and 
hceniious rites. 

About the Theosophists. you itiuu remembet first that 
>a India Theosophists and Buddhists are oonentiliei 
They publish a few papers and make a Sol of splash and 
Iry to calch Occidental ears 

1 Was one man in Amenca ami another here Here 
the whole nation is looking upon me as their suthonty— 
there 1 was a much reviled preacher Here Princes draw 
tny Carriage, there I would not be admaied to m decent 
hotel. ,My utterances here, therefore, roust be for the 
Sood of the race, roy people— however unpleasant tliey 
>night appear to a few. Acceptance. )o«e. lolerailoq for 
*'eO'lKlng aincere and honest— but neier for hypoenry 
— s tried to fawn upon and flatter me oa 1 am the 
sukliotlty now in India, and iheiefote it waa necessary for 
“W Jo stop my work giving any aaociicn to theu hurabugs. 
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by a few boiJ. decin«e word*, and ibe tfiinj j» done. I 
Ani \ery gUd If my Kealih had permitted. I would Ka»fr 
clc.itrd India by ibi* time of tKe*e upstart humbus*. at 
lens! tned my best Let me tell you that IncUa i* 

already Ramakrubna**. and for a purified Hinduism I 
have orsanised my work here a bit 

Your*. 

VlVEXU.SA.vW. 

XXXVI 

ALStOR-A. 

Illh July. IS97. 

My dear Shuddhananda. 

I was very glad to teceive your laat report. 1 have 
very little criticism to make except that you ought to 
write a bit more lepbly. 

I am quite satisfied with the work done so far, but 
It must be pushed forward I have not learnt as yet 
the suggestion 1 made before as to getting a set of 
chemical and physical apparatus and starting classes in 
elementary and experimental Chemistry and Physics, 
especially in Physiology. 

What about the other suggestion of buying sets of all 
the scientific books that have been translated into Bengali ? 

It now seems to me that there must at least be three 
Mohants (heads) elected at a time— one to direct o 
business part, one the experimental, the other « 
intellectual part. 

The difficulty is to get the director of edocatioa. 
Brahmananda and Turiyananda may well fill the ot er 
two. Of visitors I am sorry to learn that ^ 

getting Babus from Calcutta. TTiey are no go - ^ 

we want are brave young men, who will wor . 
tomfools. , j J 

Ask Brahmananda to write to both Abhedawnda W 
Saradananda to send weekly reports to the t wi 
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«ut fail, also to ienii Bengali articles and notes for the 
■would-be paper. Is G. C. Chose getting up things for 
the paper) Wotk on votK a vrill and be ready. 

Akhandananda is working wonderfully at Mahula, but 
the system is not good It seems they are frittering 
away their energies in one little village and that only 
dobng out rice I do not hear that any preaching has been 
done along with this helping All the wealth of the world 
cannot help one little Indian village if the people are not 
taught to help themselves Our work should be mainly 
educational, both moral and intellectual. I have not learnt 
anything about it — only so many beggart are helped I 
Ask BtaKotananda to open centres in diSerent districts so 
M to cover the largest space with our small rneans. 

And then, so far it seems to have been ineffectual, 
for they have not succeeded in rousing (he people of the 
place to start socieries to educate the people, so that they 
may learn to be self-reliant, frugal and no( given to marry- 
tog. and thus save themselves from future famine Qianty 
opens the heart, but work on through that wedge 

The easiest way is to take a hut — make it a temple of 
Guru Maharaj I Let the poor come there to be helped, also 
to Worship. Let there be Katha (Puranic recitals) morning 
and evening there— through (hat you may teach all you 
want to teach the people By degrees the people will 
he interested. They will keep up the temple thernselves . 
oiayhe the hut-temple will evolve into a great institution 
in a few years. Let those that go to relief-work drat 
select a centra] spot in each district and start such a hut- 
temple, from which all our little work is to proceed. 

Even the greatea fool can accomplish a task if it be 
after his heart. But the intelligent man is he who can 
Convert every work into one that suits his taste. No work 
^ petty. Everything in (his world it like a banyan-seed, 
which, though appearing tiny as a mustard-seed, has yet 
•he gigantic banyan tree latent within it. He indeed is 
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intelligent who notices this and succeeds in makiog all 
work truly great.* 

Moreover, they have to see that cheats do not get the 
food of the deserving. India is full of lazy rogues and 
curious, they never die of hunger, they always get some* 
thing. Ask firahmananda to write this to everyone in 
relief'Work — they rnust not be allowed to spend money 
to no good. We want the greatest possible good work 
permanent from the least outlay. 

Now you see you must try to think out original ideas 
— else, as soon as I die. the whole thing will tumble to 
pieces. For example, you hold a meeting to consider, 
"How we can reap the beat permanent results out of the 
small means at our disposal." Let all have notice a few 
days before and let each suggest something and tlUcuu 
all the suggestions, criticising them, and then send me a 
report. 

Lastly, you must remember I expect more f»om my 
children than from my brethren. I want each one of my 
children to be a hundred times greater than I could tttt 
be. Everyone of you matt be a giant — that 
is my word. Obedience, readiness, and love lot the 
cause— if you have these three, nothing can hold yo't 
back 

With love and blessings. 


XXXVII 

AlMC**. 

The JM IJj. 

My dear .Miss .Noble, 

Excuse these few h'nee 1 a.hall wnte more fo-V ^ 
soon as I reach some place. I am on nry way ^ 
IJls to the plains. 

•Tm ftitgits,!* nlr it ftmJAtU 
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I So not understand what }ou mean by frankness 
without famlharity— t {or one will give anything to get 
no of ihe last lingering kit of Oriental formality in me 
and speak out like a child of nature Oh. to live even (or 
a day in the full light of ficedom. to breathe the free ait 
of simplicity I Is not lliat (he highest punty f 

In this World we work through fear of others we talk 
through fear, we think through fear, slat I we are bom 
in a land of enemies M/ho la there who has been able 
to get rid of this feeling of fear, at if everyone is a spy 
set spedally to watch him > And woe unto the man 
vho pushes himself forward ' Will it ever be a land of 
friends) Who knows) We can only try. 

The work has already begun and ai piesent (amine* 
is the thing nest to band Several centres have 
been opened end the wotk goes on , famine relief, 
preaching and a Ltile teaching As yet of course it is 
tety very insignificanl. the boys in training are being 
taken out as opportunity is oflertng itself The sphere of 
•clton at preserit is Madras and Calcutta Mr Goodwin 
IS Working m Madras Also one has gone to Colombo 
rtom the next week a monthly leport of the whole woik 
Will be forwarded to you if it has not already teached 
)o*i- I am «way (tom the centte of woik. so iKmgs go a 
htlle slow, you see. but the woik is satisfactory on the 

whole. 

k ou can do more work (or us from f Jigland than by 
coming here. Lord bless you for your great self sacrjScrs 
for the poor Indians 

I entirely agiee >*ith you that the work i.y fjigUnd 
'*'J look Up when I am these But all tfie same it vs r>ot 
t^ciper to leave India before the nvaclune ts movii.g at 
*“me rate, and I am sure that there are many to gjide ii 
10 Biy absence. Thai wiD be done »a a few niocdis. 

Wlibng.** at the .MusaaknaRS say One cf icy best 
^“kers it bow in England, (lie Raya if )vhr*n ( rspieti 
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him >oon in Inciin and h« viJ] be of ^eat »ervice to roa 
no <!oubl. 

^X''i]b eveilaatuig love and blessings. 

Yours. 

Vl\-EXA.\.4NDA. 


x.\xvni 

Almora. 

The 29th July, 1897. 

My dear Miss Noble. 

A letter from Sturdy reached me yesterday, iafonning 
me that you are deternuDcd to come to India and see 
things with your own eyes. I replied to that yesterday, 
but what I learnt from Miss Mtlller about your plans 
makes this further note necessary, and U is better that it 
should be direct. 

Let me tell you frankly that I am now convinced that 
you have a great future in the work for India. What was 
wanted was not a man. but a woman ; a real lioness, 
to work for the Indians, women specially. 

India cannot yet produce great women, she mas* 
borrow them from other nations. Your education, 
sincerity, purity, immense love, determination andabo'C 
all. the Celtic blood make you just the woman wanted. 

Yet the dlfhculties are many. You cannot form any 
idea of the misery, the superstition, and the sla>eiy that 
are here. You will be in the midst of a mass of half- 
naked men and women with quaint ideas of caste an 
isolation, shunning the while skin through fear or hatr 
and haled by them intensely. On the other hand, you 
wrill be looked upon by the white as a crank and every 
one of your movements wiU be watched with suspicion. 

TTien the climate is fearfully hot : our w'lnter^^^^ 
most places being Kke your summer, and in the 
it is always blazing. 

Not one European comfort is to be had in places ou 
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of tfie cities. If in spite of aU this you dare venture into 
the work, you are welcome, a hundred times welcome 
As for me, i am nobody here as elsewhere, but what 
little inHuence 1 have, shall be devoted to your service. 

You must think well before you plunge in, and after 
work, if you fall in tbis or get disgusted, on my part I 
promise you / will aland by you unto death whether you 
work for India or not, whether you pve op Vedanta 
ot remain in it. "The lusfcs of the elephant come out, 
hut never go bach" ; so ate the words of a man never 
letracted. I promise you that. Again, I must give you a 
bit of warning. You must stand on your own feet and 
not be under the wings of M«ss Muller or anybody else. 
Miss Muller is a good lady in her own way. but unfortunate- 
ly it got into her head, when she was a girl, that she was a 
horn leader atrd that no other qualifications were necessary 
to move the world but money f Tltis idea is coming on 
the surface again and again in spile of herself, and you 
Will find it impossible to pull on with her in a few days. 
3he now intends to take a house in Calcutta for herself 
*nd yourself and other European or American friends who 
tPay come. 

It is very kind and good of her. but her Lady Abbess 
plan will never be carried out ior (wo reasons — her 
violent temper and overbearing conduct, and her awfully 
vacillating mind. Friendship with many is best at a 
distance and everything goes well with the person who 
stands on his own feet. 

Mrs. Sevier is a jewel of a Udy. so good, so kind. 
The Sevicta are the only English people who do not hate 
the notices. Sturdy not enceplcd Me. and Mrs. Sevier 
are the only persons who did not come to patronise us 
hut they have no fixed plans yet When you come, you 
get them to work with you and that will be really 
helpful to them and to y< lU. But after all it is absolutely 
necessary to stand on one's own feet. 
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I leam from America two friends of n line. Mrs. Ole 
Bull of Boston and Aliss Macl^od. are coming on a visit 
to India this autumn. AGss iMacLeod you already know 
in London, that Paris-dressed young American lady ; 
iMrs. Ole Bull is about fifty and has been a kind friend 
to me in America. 

I may suggest that your ioining the party may while 
away the tedium of the journey, as they also are coming 
by way of Europe. 

I am glad to receive a note at last from Sturdy after 
long. But it was so stiff and cold. It seems he is dis- 
appointed at the collapse of the London work. 

Wlh everlasting love. 

Youn ever in the Lord. 


XXXIX* 

Bulr Mtitf. 
/6th April. IS99~ 

Dear Madam'. 

Very glad to receive your kind note. If by the 
sacrifice of some specially eherisbed object of cither 
myself or my brother-disciples many pure and genuinely 
patriotic souls come forward to help our cause, rest 
assured, we will not hesitate in the least to make that 
sacrifice, nor shed a leaf-droi>— you will *«e this 
verified in action. But up till now I liave seen nobod/ 
coming forward to assist in this way. Only some have 
wished to put their own hobby m place of ours that ts 
all. If it really help our country, or humanity— not W 
speak of giving up Curu-worshlp— believe nie. we «e 
prepared to commit any dire inigulty and »u tt l- 
eterr.al damnation of the Oiristiana. But my t 

turned grey since I began the study of man. TJu* w*^ 


' Siifiiaso Strata 8^ 
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u & mo« trying place, and il is long since I f\ave taken 
to wandering with tKc lantern of the Grecian Philosopher 
in hand. A popular song my Master often used to sing 
comes to my mind : 

“He who's a man alter one's heart 
Betrays himself by his very looks 
Rare indeed is such a one I 
He s a rnan of aesthetic perceptions 
Who treads a path contrary to others " 


This much from my side Please know that not one 
'^fd of it is exaggerated — which you will find to be 
actually the case. 

But then I have some doubts about those patnode 
souls who can join with us if only we give up the worship 
of the Guru. Well, if, as they pose, they are indeed 
Puting and struggling so much — almost to the point of 
dissolution from their body — to serve the country, how 
the single accident of Curu-worship stop everything I 
_ This impetuous river with rolling waves which bade 
f&ir to sweep away whole hills and mountains — was a hit 
of Curu-worship sufficient to turn it back to the Hima- 
l^Vss! 1 put it to you, do you think anything great will 


come of such patriotism, or any substantial good proceed 
ftoin such assistance? it is for you to say ; i can make 
notlung out oUl--.Eor a thirsty man to weigh so much 
meritsr'ofwaier, or fot^a man about to die of hunger 
to Cogitate so much and ton up his nose at the food 
Pfcrented I Well, people have strange ways of thinking. 
• tor one, am inclined to think that those people were 
v®st in a glass-case ; the more they keep away from 


actual Work, the better. 


, Love stops not for quesrions of birth. 

\ Nor the hungry man for stale food." 

This is what 1 know. But ) may be wholly mistaken, 
if this trifle of Curu-worslup serves as a stone to 
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•choke one to death, we had better extricate him from 
this predicament. 

However, I have a great longing to talk over these 
points with you in detail. 

For talking these things over, disease, affliction and 
death have given me leave till now. and 1 hope they will 
do so yet. 

May all your wishes be fulfilled in this New Year I 
Yours sincerely. 

VlVX»CA.VC«A. 


XL 

C/o F. H. LEcarr. 

21 West TnwTY-rotRTH STsat. 
New York. 

Noti.. /S99. 

My dear S ■ 

This is not to defend my conduct. Words cannot 
wipe off the evils 1 have done, nor any censor stop fro« 
working the good deeds, if any. 

For the last few months I have been hearing so niuc 
of the luxuries I was given to enjoy by the peop^« 
the West-luxuries which the hypocrite myself hss U«-» 
enjoying, although preaching renunciation all the »* ’ ^ 

luxuries, the enjoymert of wluch has been ll^ 
stumbling-block in my way. in E/JgUnd *l I'"*- 
nearly hypnotised myself into the belief that 
at least been a liule oasis in the dreary desert of my J- • 
a luile spot of light in one whole Ife 
gloom, one moment of relaxation irj a Lfe ^ ‘ 

and harder cui*e^—e»en that oasis, that spot. I «*t ri* 

" ' orJy one of seme-en^jTnent f ! , 

1 was glad. I blessed * hundred trW* « 
dial had helped me to get i*. lo, your 
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comes like a ihunderctap, and ihe dream is vanished. 

1 be^n to dUbeheve your cciticums — have iidle faith 
Uft in all this talk o( ftixunca and cnjoymcnla, und other 
vi»oris rnemoty calls up These I state Hope you vdU 
send it round to friends, if you think fit. and correct me 
where 1 am wrong. 

I remember your place at Reading, where I was fed 
with boiled cabbage and potatoes and boiled rice and 
boiled lentils, three tunes a day. mth your wife's curses 
for sauce all the time t do not remember your giving 
me any cigar to smoke— shilling or penny ones Nor do 
I remember myself as complaining of either the food or 
your wife's incessant curses, though I hcej at 0 ihicf. 
shaking through fear all the lime, and'wotking every day 
for you. 

The nest memory is of (he house on St, George s 
Roed— you and Miss Muller at the head. My poor 
brother was ill there and . drove him away. 
There, too, ( don't remember to have had any luxuriee 
as to food or drink or bed or even the room giuen to me. 

The nest was Miss Muller’s place. Though she has 
been very kind to me. 1 was living on nuts and fruits. 
The next memory is that of the black hole of London 
where I bad to work almost day and night and cook 
(he meals oft-times for live or six. and most nights with 
a bite of bread and butler. 

I remember Mrs.- — - giving me a dinner and a night's 
lodging in her place, and then the next day criticising 
the black savage — so dirty and smoking all over the 

With the exception of Capt. and Mis. Sevier. I do 
not remember even one piece of rag as big as a handker- 
chief 1 got from England. On the other hand, the inces- 
sant demand on niy*body and mind in England is the 
cause of my breakdown in health. This was all you 
Engbsh people gave me, whilst working me to death ; 
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and now ! am cursed for the luxuries I lived in 11 
Whosoever of you have given me a coat? Whosoever a 
cigar? Whosoever a l»t of fish or flesh? Whosoever 
of >ou dare say I asked food or drink or s.moLe or dress 

or money from you? Ask ask for Cod's sake, ask 

your friends, and first ask your own "God within who 
never sleeps." 

You have given me money for my work. Every 
penny of it is there. Before your eyes I sent my brother 
away, perhaps to his death : and I would not g^ve him 
a farthing of the money which was not my private 


property. 

On the other hand. I remember in England CajA 
and Mrs. Sevier, who have clad me when I was cold, 
nursed me better than my own mother would have, 
home with me in my weaknesses, my trials ; and they 
have nothing but blessings for me. And that Mrs. 
Sevier, because she did not care for honour, has the 
worship of thousands today ; and when she is dead 
millions will remember her as one of the great benefac- 
tresses of the poor Indians. And they never cursed me 
for my luxuries, though they are ready to give me 


luxuries, if I need or wish. 

1 need not tell you of .Mrs. Bull. .Miss MacLe^. r* 
and Mrs. Leggett. You know their love and kln^ess 
for me : and Mrs. Bull and .MUs MacLeod have been 
to our country, moved and lived with us as no foreign 
ever did. roughing it all. and they do not ever curse me 
and my luxuries cither; they will be orriy 
have me eat well and smoke dollar cigars ^ , ", 

these Uggelts and BulU were the people whose bre* 

I was eating, whose clothes were covering my 
whose money bought my smokes and several Iim ^ 
my rent, whilst 1 was killing myself fcr your people. _ 
you were taking my pound oj /icsh for the duty ^ 
and starvation and reserving all this accusation o 
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"The cloudi of autumn make ^eat noise but 

The cloud* of the rainy season without a word 
flood the earth." 

See . those that have helped or are still help- 
ing have no cnlicisrn. no curses * it is only those who 
do nothing, who only come lo grind their own axes, that 
curse, that criticise. That such vronhless. heartless, 
selhsh. rubbish criticise, is the greatest blessing that can 
come lo rne I want nothing so much in life as to be 
tniles of! from these extremely selfish axe-giinders. 

Talking of luxuries I Take these critics up one after 
the other— It is all flesh, all flesh and no spirit anywhere. 
Thank Cod. they come out sooner or later in their true 
colours. And you advise me to regulate my conduct, my 
work, according to the defies of such heailless, selHsh 
persons, and are at your wit's end because I do not I 

At to my Cucvibhais (btolher-disciples). they do noth- 
tng but what I insist on their doing If they have 
shown any selAshneis anywhere, that it because of my 
ordering them, not what they would do themselves 

Would you like your children put into that dark hole 
you got for me in Lorufon. made to work to death, and 

almost starved ^1 the im»e> Would Mrs like lhat> 

They are Sannyasins. and that means, no Sannyas'n 
should unnecessarily throw away hia hfe or underta/ia 
unnecessary hordship 

In undergoing all this hardship in the West we have 
been only breaking the rules of Sannyasa. They ate my 
biotheis. my children 1 do not want them to die in 
holes for my sake. 1 don't, by all that is good and true 
I don't, want them starved and worked and cursed for 
all their pains. 

A word more. 1 shall be very glad if you can point 
out to me where I have preached torturing the flesh As 
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for ihe Shastras (scriptures), 1 shall be only too glad if a 
Shastri (Pandit) dares oppose Ua with the rules of life 
laid down for Sannyasins and Paramahamsas. 

Well my heart aches. I understand it all. 1 

know what you are in — you are in the clutches of people 
who want to use you. I don't mean your wife. She is 
loo simple to be dangerous. But, my poor boy. you 
have got the flesh>sme]I — a httle money— and vultures are 
around. Such is life 

You said a lot about ancient India. That India still 
lives. .... is not dead, and that living India dares even 
today to deliver her message without fear or favour of 
the rich, without fear of anybody's opinion, either in the 
land where her feet are in chains or in the very face of 
those who hold the end of the chain, her rulers. That 
India still lives . . . . — India of undying love, of ever- 
lasting faithfulness, the unchangeable, not only in cnan' 
ners and customs, but also in love, in faith, in friend* 
ship. And I. the least of that India’s children, love 
you. . . with Indian love, and would any day give 
up a thousand bodies to help yog out of this delusion. 

Ever yours, 

V/vxiu.'a.sDS. 


XU 

QUCACO. 

av»„ 

.\!y dear .Mrs Leggett, 

.Many, many thanks /or all your kinJn^ an* 
especially the kind note. I amgomg to »«»'« from Ouis:^ 
on Thursday next, and gc 4 the ticket and bert.* re* J 
/or that day. , , . 

•MUs Noble is doing very well here. wcAu-g 
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way out. I saw Alhecla the other day. She is enjoying 
every (ninute o( her stay here, and is very happy. Miss 
Addams {Jane Addams), as ever is an angel. 

1 shall wire to Joe Joe before I start and read all 
night. 

^th all love to Mr Leggett and yourself. 

Ever yours affectionately. 

VlVEKWJASDA. 


XUl 


My dear Mother,* 


OitCACO. 

IVoo SOth, '99. 


Nothing new— except Madam Calve's visit. She is 
a great woman 1 wish I saw more of her. It is a grand 
sight to see a giant pine struggling agatnst e cyclone Is 
It not? 

I leave here tonight. These bnes in haste as A— is 
waiting. Mrs. Addams is bind as usual. Margot doing 
splendidly. Will write more from Califonua. 

Wlh all love to FratvVitjcenae. 


Ever your son. 

VtVtSJCiCtDA. 


XUII 


l^ar Margot. 


Los A.v«a£5. 
Dee. 6. fS99 


V'our sixth has arrived, but with it yet no charge m 
"tiy fortune. Would change be any good, do you tfutJc> 
^me people are made that way. to love being miaetable 
If I did not break tny heart over people I was bom 


Mr*. Lejseu. 
Vll_33 
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amongst, / wotJd do it for somebody else, f am sure of 
that. This is the way of some, I am coming to see it. 
We are all after happiness, true, but that some are only 
happy in being unhappy — queer, is it not? There is no 
harm in it either, except that happiness and unhappiness 
are both infectious. IngetsoU said once that if he were 
God, he would make health catching, instead of dwease, 
little dreaming that health is quite as catching as disease, 
if not more f That is the only danger. No harm in the 
svorld in my being happy, in being miserable, but others 
must not catch it. This is the great fact. No sooner a 
prophet feels miserable for the slate of man than he sours 
his face, beats his breast, and calls upon evet>'one to 
drink tartaric acid, munch charcoal, sit upon a dung'heap 
covered with ashes and speak only in groans and tears 1 
—1 find they all have been wanting. Yes, they have. 

U you are really ready to take (he world’s burden, take it 
by all means. But do not let us hear your groans and 
curses. Do not frighten us with your suderings, so that 
we come to feel we were belter ofl with our own burdens. 
The man who really takes the burden blesses the world 
and goes his own way. He has not a word of condenma- 
tion, a Word of criticisni. not because there was no evil 
but that he has taken it on his own shoulders, wiltngfyi 
voluntarily. It is the Saviour who should ‘go his way 
rejoicing, and not the saved.” 

This is the only light I have caught this morning. 

This is enough if it has come to live with roe and 
permeate my life. 

Come ye that are heavily laden and lay all 
burden on me, and then do whatever you like and « 
happy and forget that I ever existed. 

Ever with love. 

' Vour father. 
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1719 Turk Street. 

San Francisco, 

17th March, 1900. 

My dear Mother,' 

So glad to ge:t your nice letter. Well, you may be 
sure 1 am keeping in touch with my inends. Yet a delay 
may sometimes cause nervousness. 

Dr. and Mrs, Hdler retumed to the dty. much benS' 
hted, as they declare, by Mrs. Melton's rubbings. As 
for me. t have got several huge red patches on my chest. 
What materialises later on as to complete recovery. I >nll 
let you know. Of course, my case is such that it will 
take time to come round by iuelf. 

So thankful to you and to Mrs. Addams for the kind- 
ness. I will surely go and call on them in Chicago. 

How aie things going on with you? I have been 
following the “Put up or shut up” plan here, and so far 
it has not proved bad. Mrs Hansboiough. the aecond 
of the three sUtere, is here, artd she is woiking. working, 
working>-to help me. Lord bless their hearts. The 
three sisters are three angels, are they not? Seeing such 
souls heie and there repays (or aU the nonsense of this 
life. 

Well, all blessings to you for ever, is my prayer. 
You are one of the angels also, say L With love to Miss 
Kate, 

Ever your son. 

VfVDCANANDA. 

P. S. How is the “Mother's child**? 

How is Miss Spencer? AD love to her. You know 
alieady I am a very bad conespondent, but the heart 
never falls. Tell this to Miss fencer. 


' Mr*. Leggc 


V. 
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1719 Turk Street. 
S*.M Fra-sosco. 

;7/;i Match. 1900. 

Dear Mother,' 

1 had a letter from joe asLins me to tend my 
ture on four slip* of paper, to that Mr Leggett may pul 
my money rn the bank for roc \t I cannot poMitly 
reach her in time, I aend the slip* to you 

I am getting better m health and doing financially 
•oraelhing 1 am quite satisfied 1 am not at all softy 
that more people did not respond to your call I kneiir 
they would not But I am eternally thankful to you fur 
a!i your kiodnesa May all blessings follow you •n*! 
your* for ever 

It 1* belter that my mad be sent to 1231 Piee 
C/o uhe Home of Truth For though I bo moving abouh 
that place i* a pemunent estabJishmenI, and the pe«P 
there are very Lad to roe 

I am so gUd to learn that you a/e very wed wm 
Mr* Melton haa Uft Los .Vngeles-I am m/or.ned ty 
\L'*. Kodgeit Ha* she gor.e to New Ymk > Dr ar-i yt* 
ca.-ae U.k to San Fram:,.cn .lay before 
deeiate datmaelve* very much helped by ■ 
.Melun Mr* K.'Ier e.pecU to get complotel/ tu/eU * 


1 Lad a ucfuier 

O-lluvi Tf.* Oaila-nd lect-re* J-a-i 

•, -v,., ..TO »aa to* r-s/Xg. tfjwre* ■* 


A~*co waa tut r.a/Xg. 
pay als-y I ♦•■=» 


I •.-A SO *1*1 W ’ 
Mr Le**i''t *'■* ’ 


r^-». 

«. r.tX-t*--* * 
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P.S. Do you know aitything about Turiyananda? 
Has he got completely cured? 


XLVI 


1719 Turk St.. 
San Francisco. 
7th Apnl. 1900. 


Dear Mother,* 

Accept my congratuUUons for the news of the cause 
of the wound being completely removed- I have no 
doubt of your being perfectly cured this time- 

Your very kind note cheered me a good deal. I do 
not mind at all whether people come round to help me 
or not , 1 am becoming calm and less worried 

Kindly convey my best love to Mrs. Melton. 1 am 
sure to recover in the long run. My health has been 
improving in the main, though there are occasional 
relapses. Each relapse becoming less, both in tone and 

It is Just Lke you to have Turiyananda and SIri 
treated. The Lord has blessed you for your great heart. 
May all blessings ever follow you and yours 

It is perfectly true that I should go to France and 
work on French. 1 hope to reach France in July or 
earlier. Mother knows. May all good ever follow you. 
is the constant prayer of 

Your son. 

1 M L« VlVEStANANDA, 
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XLVIl 

17th April. 1900. 

My dear Mr. Leggett. 

Herewith I send the executed Will to you. It has 
been executed as desired by her. and of course, as usual, 
I am requesting you for the trouble of taking charge of It. 

You and yours have been so uniformly kind to me. 
But you know, dear Mend, it is human nature to ask for 
more favours (Now that they have come) where it gets 
from. 

1 am only a man. your child. 

I am so sorry A — has made thsturbances. He does 
that now and then, at least used to. I do net venture 
to meddle, for fear of creating more trouble. You know 
how to iqanage him best. By the time you receive this 
letter, I will be oS from San Francisco. Will you kind!/ 
send my Indian mail C/o Mrs. Hal. 10 Aster Street, 
Chicago, and to Margot in the same place? Margot 
writes very thankfully of your of a thousand dollar* 
for her school. 

May all blessings ever follow you and yours for your 
uniform kindness to me and mine, is the constant prayer 
of — 

.Yours affectionately. 

ViVEKAjSAVDA. 

P. 5. I am so glad to learn that Mrs. Leggett has 
already recovered. 


2nJ May. 1900. 

Dear Aunt Roxy.' 

Your very, very kind letter came. I am down agam 
with nerves and fever, after six months of hard work. 

'Mr*. Blodjclt La* AageUa. 
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However, i found out that my kidneys and heart are as 
good as ever. 1 am going to take a few days' rest in 
the country and then start for Qucago. 

I have just written to Mrs. Mitward Adams and also 
have given an introduction to tny daughter. Miss Nohle, 
to go and call upon Mrs Adams and give her all 
information she warits about the work 

Well, dear good mother, may all blessings attend 
you and peace I just want a bit of peace badly— pray 
for me. With love to Kale. 


Ever your son, 

VlVEtUNANDA. 

P.5 Love to Miss Spencer— the Basaquisitz (?), 
Mrs. S.— , and the other fiends. 

A heap of loving pats on the head to Tricks 

V 


xux 


PElUtOS Cuft££ 
Bretagne, 

* 22nd September, 1900. 

To Miss Alberta Sturgis 

on her 2?rd birthday 

The mother's heart, the hero's will. 

The softest flower's sweetest feel ; 

The charm and force that ever sway 
The altar hre's flamittg play : 

The strength that leads, in love obeys ; 
Far-reaching dreams, and patient ways. 

Eternal faith in Self, in all 
The sight Divine in great in small : 
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AU these,_aii<{ more I could see 
Today may "Molher** grant to thee. 

Ever yours %vith love and bles^gs, 

VATtaMNDA. 

Dear Alberta. 

This little poem is /or your birthday. It is not good, 
but it has all my love. I am sure, therefore, you will 
like it. 

W^ll you kindly send a copy each of the pamphlets 
there to 

Madame Besnard. Clalrou:. Bres Compiegne. Oise, 
and oblige) 


Your well-wuher, 

VAUaVA.SDA. 
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Maiorimtlu (P C (. 4S1. 40042- 
408 -OO 

McDueel. Mra 437 
hlckCirtdlef, lialjelle 457. 460. 


MeJilerrarwan, 349 336. M. 366 
6fec*tW6o4f6. 2*3-26 
Mriron, \!ra . 309 1 1 
Memphra. 2U. 4l7. 423 
Mei>ea. 357 

hU..ee.,e« Manlimea. 318 
Metarih)«»ra, 31. 263 
Meifrr|wyaho#ii 421 23 
56J48 

kva. 253 
20 

M,m.mwka<.l. 45. 434 

Vt.rn.ma6. iSiran. I.** 

VW. 4. 6 33 45 50 S4 53. 41. 
64 66. (41 42. IM4I. 1*2. 1*4. 
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Iiwa nl. 410, 415. no4 
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Mumcnpoha. 422 456 
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MuiUi. 81 
Mirndea 282 86 

Mwcry. 49. 92. and I.Appineia 
II. 52 ignoranee .. caufe of 
37. 4B9, in India America. 102 
Miaa«>nnry(iet) 379, 428 458-59. 
467-68 471. rSorl 2t«, rell 
«,on 43 woik, 287 
Mnak-ahaii (73 

Mura Surrnd/a N'alh feee Sureih 
nahul. 248-49 
Mogul 201. 393. >95 
Mohammed 16. 348 and Chtit- 
■lanuy lU) 

Mokammedanl.), 40 43. 96 98 
302 311 3*1, 396. 423 477, 
de.ire.td Kah.r Bha.ini. 130. 
In India 279 80, 393 a«3ert. 

With pitehei. 40 
Mnhammedeniam 34 3 338 394 
93 

Mohin. Dabu. 207 

Meloth 368 69 

Molike. Cenerai \'on. 384 

Meaneiw, Di 435 

Mouaarinim 231 377 

Mongolfi), 365 394 
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MuMklman, S2 

Mutiny, Indian. 231; Sepoy. 325 
Myioie. 333-34 
iNtythoiogy. 49. 50. 53. 272 


Non-atUcliment, 64. 66 
Not tkif. not tAij. 74 
Nui. 367 
N^iy., 257 


NacLiLcU. 231 

Nig Mahashaya. 127-28. 166. 206- 
10. 237^; }iia /ast after Rama- 
Inslina'a pauing. 189. apnng 
of water in hii hoiue. 256-59; 
and Swamiji. 187-90 
Naiyayilcat. 454 
Nakindar. 316 

Name and form. 17, 19. 75. 143- 
66. 191-92 
Nanak. 330 
Naples. 350. 371 
Napoleon (^oapattel, 386-88 
Nirada. 412 
Nanjunda Rao, 332 
Nvasifflhactiaty. 332 
Ni/iyaoa, Oaridta, 245: poor & 
needy. 250 
Narayanganj. 259 
National aottuma. 265 
Native. 318-20. 331. 459 
Natural aeleetioo. 152 
Nature. 3. 6. 27. 35. 50. 431; 
Jew of, 408 
Naxarcnc, 7 
Negro. 365 
Negrito. 365 
Nepal BuddhiiU. 339 
Nepalese, 363 
Neptune, 305. 401 
NeKience. 33. 50, 163^. 191 

New Testament (see Testament) 

New York, 104. 301, 459. 46^63. 

471. 478. 486. 503. 510 
Niagara Falls. 99 
Nihilism. 43-44 

Nilambar Bsbii, garden of, 107. 

116. 122, 132. 139. 157. 167 
Nile. 363 

Niraojan (ananda). 213-14. 222-23. 

240. 243. 475 
Niibhayananda, 332 
Nlrmalananda. 190. 454 
Nirvana. 21, 94 
Nisbtha. 6, 7. 87 
Niti'sholoi^a. 46647 

Nivedita (Sister), (see Margot & 

Noble). 151-52, 156-57. 243 
Nivntti. 102, 

Noble. .Miss (see Nivedus). 189. 

496. 506. 513: to come to 

India. 498-99 


Oakland. 5T0 
Obedience. 232. 485 
(%oU. Colonel, 2S5 
Otyrsplan. 401 

Om. 35. 37, 62: Subnhmanya as, 
340; lat sat. 99 

Opium (Commisioo). 461, 468-69 

Organualioa, 24, 477 

Onssa. 31 1 

Ouns. 367 

Osman, 361 


Paciic. 321 
Padmi. 173. 306 
Painusg. 202: in West, 203 
Palmet, hfr.. 457 
PoncAedssAi. 142. 330 
P. 6i O. Cumpasy, 317. 323 
Pafiini's Ashtadhya}!, 137 
Pantheism. M. ^ 

Pariah. 246 

Pans. 301. 372. 373. 37941. 384. 
390-91; Exhibrnoa. 201 37941. 


395 


1. 61. 67: 
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Psrliainent of Religinus. 414, 
454. 456. 468 
Pais.fs). 343. 369 
Parthenon. 401 
PataLpoUa. 347 
Palaniali. his apborisc 

his ■•lo-aHing of - 
Paul. 24. 414; 

realisation. 65 
Pavhiri Babe. (se. 

43. 441 
Pieraeus. Port. 401 

S94-96t Satnanidl kings ol. >*•’ 

MO. 3M. 

of, 4 : Emperors, 346, 349 
Pharaohfs). 345-46. 359 
Phidias. 403 
Philistine. 360 
«iJo. 370 
PluloMphy, 1 


ehgioo. ». *'• 
ev oe ... -:booli of. 36. 

inle, 91: VyisaV 36 
Phoenician, 360. 344 
Physics. 57 
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c»l. 272 


*e. 119 

Pilot. 299 
Ping»l&, 2S3 
PUgue. 316, 331. 349 
PlcatUTc and pain, 64, \92 

Poliucj. 279. 433 
Polytheiim, 424-23 
Pope. 37W7 
Portugal, 363 

poriugueae, 32, 307, 337. 343-44. 

333, piratei, 323 
Practice arid tlteory, 135 
Pralirili, 66 

Ptamada Babu, 442, 446 
Pranayatna, 62 
Praaida. IS7, 136 


i. 102 


ayarW. ' 
will « 


73. 

nananda, Saraai, U3. (36, 
<39. 256. 258 
Ptetbytaiian. 422. 460 
Pteaagang, 315 
P»««. 22. (72 73, 433 
Pimeiplaa, 96 
Piosreia. 13. 2U 
Pregreaaion. 79. 92. ettcnal. IS 
Prophal., 17. 30. 39. SO. 79. 97. 
103, 370 


PrtOeii 


. .. 359 

tl. 286. 376. 335. • 
384. 386 


Pi)xlllC ,, 

PaXcboIogy. 48 
Ptolemy, 34M7 
Puri)ab, 182 
Punt. 367 
Puraka. 62 

Puilnai. 37. 408. 473 
Pun, 119 
7^lrlla Babu, 439 
Putuiba. 37. 56. 66. 454 
Puruahakira. 126. 212 
Pyati Babu. 466 
Pyramid, 346 


Rabia. 45 

RashunandanUk 173. 230. 25S.39 
Kaifiecerriak.. 297. 304 
JW*. 12-13. 39, 46. 81, 94, U(. 

Rijaa,. 12 

Ra,a.5e*a. 71. 98. 198. 456; ia 
w^oce ef tejigmo, 33. 43 


Rajpula, 395 

Rayputacm. 269 , 272 343 . 348. 
411. 433 

RakM (aee Biabmananda). 478 
Rakahaua, 298 
Ra3:tavija. 327 
Ram, 442 

Ramaekondra (Shri). 109. 232. 
297. 334 

Ramakruhna (Sbtt. Parama- 
hamaa). 21. 27. S3 123. 135. 
139-40. 143. 135 56, 165. 167. 
169. 176. ISO. 133. 136-89, 200 
210. 216. 219. 229 233-35, 239, 
246. 243 250. 253. 256-57. 250- 
64. 268. 276. 445, 464. 473. 491- 
92 494. hia anniveriary. 239. 
40. b» Aniaranga and BaKi 
ranga deeeteea. 26041. 412; an 

473 7V.*'kva Mbei. U4, Bhmkui 
^ 103, bo"> 10 viviiy art and 
euhttte. 205. eur (enita. 170; 
a eenlrt of hatmeny, 118, a 
aemmenlaty tm tba Vadu, 
473. eoneriitrated embadiment 
eS kaei^edge. 473 74, al CoHi 
pur. 260. at Dakakineiwar, 
261 , a iorce anieiing Swamui 
(rom 206-7. a gatJaner. 258. 
and Cir»b Babu. 271 , aa Cod, 
411. an Incamalian. 270, 411, 
473-74, and IneatnaUcina, 4M; 
why incarnaled, 171 . bii in- 
.laUaiiOB at %lut Math. I IS- 
IS. 162. and KeaKab Chandra 
Sen. 16. hia l.le and (each- 
>nga 2X25. bit LiU. 241. and 
Nag blahasKaya. 128. the na- 
lienal ideal, 413. bit nativity. 
107. 1 13, at Rima and 

Krubna. 411; hit Samadbi. 
254. bia SanByaam and boute- 
holder diKiples, 26243; hm 
SatinyaaiA cTuldren, 168. 

ri4!l5*; a'JTin, 8s‘. Swarn*^ 
auioa o7. 242-43: and Tan- 
tnka wartbrp. 277. bit viewt. 
411.(2. and aramen Z2Q.aratld 
aril] accept bia tdrat, 263 

Ramaktivbnananda (Stram.!, 248. 

253. 332. 465. 484 
Ramakxiabnjt btiaamn, ita ae^ 
204 

Raa m kiwK n a 104 

Rasaknabmira. 270 
RaiaUnanda. 329 
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Wmiy.a*. 122. 297 

R*m«hw»r. 301 
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396. 


lOJ. 33;. 361. 37 
Emperor. 3M. HJj 


Rangoon. 30J 


Ravan 


226, 334-33 
Ray. Cagan CKaodra. *42 
Reading, 478. 488. 303 
Kealiaalion. 34 . 38. 44, 34. 63 
70. 72. 75, 87, 91. IH, 138. 156 
210, 227. 263. 274-73. 


Rome!’ 307. 357. 371. 385 
Rorotta Slone, 367 
Roy. Raja Ram .Ma{.an, 66 
RumanUni, 393, 397 
Rupnaiayan. 308-9 
Riuria. 32). 383 85. 38^90. 392 
Rniaian. Cwr. 34). Power. 344 


Ad«a 


M. 


163. ol linian. 2I(L 


luJ leiigioa. 96. work 


. 2UI 


ReaJt 

Rcaaon 3S40. 67 98. 100. a* 
(•i>tpiiaj> ei actiona. 38. and 
inipirauoa. 4(, 91. a>^ inlui- 
i._ 38. and religion. 60 


Sacrifice. (34. 489 
Saoanarida Swaml, 143. 484 
Sadkaiia. 193. 246. 267 
Sidliu,. 235 . 237. 248, 232 53. 

264. 413, 441, 443 
Sailoii. 324 25 


21 


Reci^ka. 62 
Red Sea. 344-46 548-49 556.57 
Relora. aocial. 175. 470. vaolcnl. 


Relocmeir 22) 

ReiAcainaUoo. 421 23 

Reial, (a/iuna. 497. work 495- 


Rel.gronl,). 34. 47. 50-51, 62. 75. 
85 101. 18 ) 279. 415. 424. 429. 
4)9 4cd. beg-na with (ear. 27 
Ci.2ia.iion ami .MumU.. 222 
86 , c«en/or£a^2e. 432. and 

cjaad, 266, a4 /nd«a. 427 474. 
a^ miallacr. 91 , kAowCclga 
and, IG). U*Um. 4o4 la 
lane. 418. «i»a~aiy 43. I* 
one. 17. 29 . wgariaed. 451. 
and pL.2iwC|rliy. 36, 44 49 

64. aa pleaauie «i Scd 1). 

paaii-ca and 453 J 

117, • ■ ... 


447, 459 

Salvalion. 18), 256. 242 
SamiJfii. 57. 66. 88, 1(2. (3948, 
175 76. Sin>ka!p4. 14041. 254, 
rciuia Imm. 14042 
Samaneaa. 16. 2l, }1 32 
Samakaiaa. 160. 240, 2)(» 

JJd. 173 

SanWp .M.M. 456{ Ate aad 
All. , 447-48 
San PiaixiMo. 5o9 12 

.aanal,ai7>itii. 356 

SintfcyaliJ, 5< " ' 

" Liruiia, or 




334 , 

Swayiro. 151, 158. 
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.•nckaa-a «2 261 aa-ry la 

atiael U. O. tt'.nare, 49 
Ke.. a*— a. prai^aa 111, ^n- 

Uaaia. 261. taari J.g. aooaer .a- 

tro. 54. <i<a.aU .4 

4M. W M395. 217. 
,tia3, 377 

Rawi 


and ealaiaj 1»>. '•■J 
5-ni..;a.a(.A 247. 411. ed. 4"^ 
4^^^ 441, X.3i a^7 

laJJrra 144. 2'-2 *.'»<»■ «< 
prew-a day 111. a-f- 

<J r.l.<aaa aiU.. •* 
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SiitiB}) Babu, {see NtiJBheriee. 
Sat»K). 441 

5alna, 12-13, 15. 39, 46. 81. 
94, 248. 489 

Sallvika, 12. 31. 160, ISI. 474 
Satyabams. 73 
Sayanicharya, 330 
5avitti, 2^3 
8cKmei. 376 


School, girli', 220 
Schopenliauer, 51 


religion. 429 
5cripiu,e(,). 113. 137-38. 175. 179. 
183. 195. t97. 227. 235-36, 255. 
proo{ of. 199 
5culptut«. 202-3 
Seuiati, 393-99 
5«an«cB. 435 

Se«ti. 26. <]evot«ea' rotra. 115 
8el(. II. 21. 30-31. 33. 35. 47. 61. 
69 70. 72. 81, 91. 93-9$. 101. 
<03. 119. ISS, 254. ■••aenion. 
270 i Duddha. Jeaut. Kfuhn*. 
Jehovah, iMlah and Agai »• 
diReiont toneepiiani ol. (8. 
<onhden<e, 305: -cienion. 
147) and C«d, 13. -linooledge. 
193. 195. 212, 227. -macUa 
laUon, 178) one, $6; -leaiiaa- 
lien, 112. 156. 212. -ael.atxe. 
■48: 183. 305, 495. •eaDa.ni. 
270s -aacisfiee. 26940. auc- 
randor. 126. 27ll umsarM.a. 33 
Semiiie. 394: raee. 366. 368. 
religion. 100 

Sen. KeahaS Chandra. 36. 469 
Sanaaa. 33. 57 
Serampore. 307 
Serbia. 390-93 

Sarvio,. 113. 218, 263; Hama d. 
139. 161: idad ol. 232. apit.i 
of onaneM in. 197 
SaviaKrama. 163 

Saviat. Caps. (M> ) aid Mia . 
499. 503-4 

Sax, diuination oi, 219 
Shaivaia). 28: Veaaa, 333. 334 
SKahlaa. 26 

^hti. 26. 32. 473. in Amanca 
and Eaitopa, 474. one in all 

ShanLaralicharvah 39. 40. 41. 
4M7. 51.53. 93. 121. 142. 155 
176. I9J, 193. 2OT. 211. 22U 
^1. 305. 330; hia achaiTe- 
Biaot. 53; on -liman, 55: cn 


Shai.kara(achirya>-Conld 
Bhakti, 57. a Buddhial. 59, h» 
cooimenlary. 32. 46. 117. kia 
bean. 117-18. Incacnalion ol 
Shiva. 40. hia m:ellael 117. 
hit philoiophy. 117, 162, and 
Rimanuja, 39, 54. and 

Siokbya. 56, on work. 39, 
221-22 

Sharat (aee Saradananda). 489 
Shashi (see Ramakiishnananda), 

445 

Shialcae (see Scnplures). )I9, 
128. 131. 135 165-66, 171, 173. 
17$. 184. 233 
SKasen. Shiva Math. 470 
Sbalbakopa, 331 
Shibu. 367 
Shdlong. 209-13 

Ship. 310-22. batda 316,3au,}d- 
•ns. 311; man-olwar. 315-16. 
meicSsant 317. passenger. 317. 

aaitmg. 513-14. 322. steam, 313, 
322. war-. 344 
Shuddhantnda, 494 
Shvctakeiir. 65 
Shuhya, 62 

Shiva. 23. 28. 32. 37 46. 129-30. 

232 232-53. 300-1. 383. 340 
Shhrananda. 471 
Shiaddhi. 146. 267 
Shriddha. 132 
Shnmania. 312 
Shiuu 142. 173 
Sho 367 
Skudta. 118 
Shyimaeharan. 299 
Siam. 339 365 
Siddhie, 63 
Sikksm. 339 

SsBinons. Dr H M 414 
Sris. 46. 54. 99. 4(7. cause o7. 58 
SuidKi. 343 

SsnKa. Piiyanadi. 268. 271 
SsoKal (sett Ceytotil. 3H 36 
Ssta. 218 
Smith. Mrs , 461 
Ssnirua. 173. 175. 233 
Soesaty, gvidad hy esaga. 173 
Socotra, 342 
Sohaa, 92 

SmdW. 7. 13. 27. 31. 34 35. 53. 
81. 6647. 153. 369. 425. 434, 
and body. 80; a* Dcahmaa, 87; 
and Uuddha. Buddluim. 427. 
4k)t U God, 18; and SLanat. 
163; nalura «7. 11. one. IS 
Spain. 365 
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iwaxDiii — Cont3- 

culler* and tetUuronl. 32l>. 
his vieioa of Ramal;n*hn*< 
242-43, hi* vifit to Eobi Bengal. 
206-10; Viii worihip, 143, wor- 
fhipa RomolinBKna, 115, at 
ZoologicoJ garden, 151-54 
■yiubola, 49 

iynlheaii, 261-62, 464, 491 


»j, 201 

r.ma*, 12-13. 39. 46. 61. 94, 
\61. 232. 469 

ramil, 329. 336-39: ov.lnahon. 
33) ; migrated (o Ceylon. 337 
roniore. 337 

Tanira. 119. 174. 209. 215. 262. 
276 

'onlriLitm. 256 

raoiau, 96 

%»M, 25. 27. 36 

'apiiyt. nO-M. 126 

rtrt Devi. 340 

ra»ar«. 365. 369 

Tat tvam *<hJ. 46, 69. 200 

Tea. 384 

fekd. 300 

relepaihr, 265 

Telugu, 329 

r«b(al*, 333 

reai«ment. New. 16. 49. 365. 
379>7h Old and New. 368. 425 
rheirti. 22. 42 
rheJee, 447 

r(woa<>phy(iu). 264-65. 287. 477. 
493 

r>.w.puue, 437 

rhomas, Apoatle. in Indw. 41 
Thoughtfi), 14. 20-21. 46, 97. lot. 
426. 4»i negative. 136. 170. 


. 171; li 


• 24 


tCIj Uai^d P^rk. '3. i04 
T>1>^ 25-, ;^ya»dry m. 51; 
Tiheian., 365. 391 
TOok. Bol Cengadhar. 366 
nrne. 97; apace and cauaauon- 
50. 165 

TranimigraiMJn Im« Meicmpfy- 
choaw), 422 

TnWw. 307 
rntooe. 464 

Tr.gunaiiia. Swomi. 167-70, 258. 
,.297. 484 

Truth. 235. 237. 267; m»s tn- 

vel* l,om Oath to. 425: rdo- 
tod kbwiute. 320: <e>4 <8. 


Tul..dat. 109. 237, 299 
Tulaitun, 44) 

Turryanond*. 169. 256. 298. 484. 
494. SI I 

TuA. 348. 365. 39), 393-96. 401 
Turkey, 359. 373, 383, 389-92. 

397; Siiltoti ef, 344. 348 
Toikiotan, 303 


Udoyanickkna. 454 
VJboJMan, 134. 167^. 170-71. 

297. 31^, 541 
1 laaie, 347 

Unity, and voriely. 420, u object 
of religion. 425 

Uoivec*e. eatecnal end internal, 
n. and end. 99. i* Self. 20, 
•uperimpaeed on Bralunan, 
16&67 

UniveiM] Energy. 26 
Up*ni.had. 36. 44 70. 137. |9I. 

193. 236. 256. 4GS 
Ulaikiehi. 300 

(/Korsiems'Cheriie, (EO 


Vail, 297 
VUmiLi. 300 

Vimichtta. 119. 174. 215. 482 
Vamiahroma Dhorn*. 1 19 
VaCKan. 385 

Vedali). 6. 21. 34. 36-37. 41. 46. 
51. 56. 61. 70. 79. 137. 145. 
■71-72. 174. 218 357. 408. 431. 
448. 450. 473-74. lU two port*. 
33 

Vedanta. 28. 32. >3. 4). 50. 57. 
61. 74, 94. 97. 100. 140. 145. 
162 171 72. 190, 236, 247. 256, 
275. 409. 470. 473. 492. to 
come to everyone. 413. coo- 
cluKon of. IC6 It* inOuenca 
on European poetry. 373 : 
•mocolity tO, 411. ptacsicol. 163 
Vedinla Society <of New koLl, 
510 

Ve<lanU.5ut»*. 32. 1(7 
Vedonlin. 236 

VedonOat*. 28, Nortliem Bod* 
Vodic. ace. Z38. *acn6ee>. 276 


Vufuro. 117 
V»3>4. l\\ 
VidyoMstf. 330 
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Rt'fi l!i- J ««W. of 434: Riia-. 193 

^ 77 7« ?i^' Yogananda. S-ami. J$f. 07. 441 


apicUual LnowUdga. 2(5; aup- 
pott fcligion, 9$; in Weacain 
Mlaodi. 289; worahip, 2»5 


71. 104. 273 
Yogin-.Ma, 43$ 
Yuabka. 394 


7oo<h Pasha. 353-99 Tushka. 

.'ooda. AlifcaTannait. 454. 456 
^ocd, 46; -cas Cocf^ 

orl. 42Ji3.$4.4iai3M57. 176. Zenana .yi 
197. 256. 275. 432.«4^. 119 aim. Zoroastiaam 


. DuuTa 

P. 47 1. 1 4 /or depended read depend 
P, 490 I. !tv'/« 6n5fhrf?&3t&'IJTIW*fe^ 

'■ read WTSftf 



